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THIS  IS  a  day  of  commotion  and  uncertainty.  Some  of 
the  stones  upon  which  our  social  edifice  has  been  standing 
have  slipped  away  and  others  are  slipping.  We  no  longer 
feel  secure  within  its  walls,  shaken  by  so  many  winds. 
We  are  left  in  a  state  of  indecision,  debating  whether  to 
try  to  reset  the  structure  or  to  abandon  it  for  something 
new  to  arise  in  the  future.  The  future?  That  is  a  phrase 
for  philosophers.  We  live  in  the  Present  and  demand  that 
matters  be  no^w  adjusted  on  the  bases  of  equity  and  right. 

IT  HAS  been  said  by  a  distinguished  English  scholar 
that  "The  present  is  in  every  age  merely  the  shifting 
point  at  which  the  past  and  future  meet."  But  the  jutme 
is  only  an  assumption.  We  have  only  the  Present  in  which 
to  seek  what  lies  in  store  for  us,  in  the  evolutionary 
processes.  Back  of  the  Present  are  the  yesterdays  which 
go  to  make  up  the  dim  vista  of  the  past  stretching  end- 
lessly away  through  uncounted  ages. 

TODAY— 720ir— is  all  that  we  have  in  our  universe 
still  so  little  understood.  Today  is  but  the  cutting  edge  of 
Time,  shearing  its  way  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Unknown.  Back  of  the  shield  follows  the  army  of  Labor 
with  its  forces  of  brains  and  brawn  ever  building,  wisely 
and  unwisely,  the  structures  of  the  world,  in  keeping 
with  the  dispensations  of  the  gods.  Slow  and  laborious 
our  progress?  Yes.  But  in  spite  of  frustrations  and  fail- 
ures, higher  and  higher  we  rise  and  ever  into  clearer 
Light. 

WHAT  MARTYRDOMS  mark  the  way!  ...  To 
these  Labor  has  contributed  a  myriad  under  a  thousand 
suns  since  that  first  dawn  in  the  long  ago.  However,  these 
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sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain,  for  this  world  of  ours  is 
being  transformed  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  through 
the  developing  power  of  intelligent  Labor,  withal  seem- 
ingly so  often  purposeless,  so  ill  directed. 

WE  CANNOT  change  the  past;  nor  scan  as  yet  the 
deep  horizons  that  lie  beyond  us,  but  with  innate  faith  in 
the  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  Labor  has  marched 
boldly  into  the  battle  arena  and  will  lead  civilization 
into  better  "Todays"  for  all. 
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Preface 

IN  THIS  STUDY  I  have  made  use  of  the  ofEcial 
publications  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, to  wit,  the  many  volumes  of  The  Railroad 
TraifiTTfon^  the  Reports  of  Grand  Lodge  Officers,  Re- 
ports of  Conventions,  Reports  of  Special  Committees, 
etc.  I  have  also  had  before  me  Mr.  Whitney's  files, 
including  addresses  and  personal  correspondence.  For 
general  information  on  Labor  and  its  problems,  I  have 
had  recourse  particularly  to  The  Autobiogi^aphy  of 
Samuel  Gompers— Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor; 
The  Rise  of  American  Civilization  by  Charles  A. 
Beard  and  Mary  R.  Beard;  and  the  monumental  His- 
tory of  American  Labor  by  John  R.  Commons  and 
Associates. 

In  connection  with  my  undertaking  I  am  particu- 
larly indebted  to  Mr.  Whitney  for  his  cooperation. 
For  information  and  counsel  I  am  grateful  to  T.  D. 
Filers.  Donald  Hosmer,  Charles  Morrey,  Mrs.  Augusta 
M.  Statzer,  A.  E.  Schwing,  Byrl  Whitney  and  Max 
Markey  have  left  me  under  obligations  for  services 
rendered.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  thank  William  Clark,  Jessie 
E.  Holman  and  Gertrude  Bauer  for  assistance  in  pre- 
paring the  manuscript.  To  W.  F.  McCaleb,  Jr.,  and 
James  M.  Boyle,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  for  criti- 
cisms of  the  text,  and  for  vital  suggestions. 

Perhaps  here,  too,  I  should  offer  an  explanation,  if 
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indeed  not  an  apology.  I  am  aware  that  much  of  what 
I  have  written  in  this  book,  my  interpretations  of 
causes  and  events,  will  irk  the  stalwart  champions  of 
industrialism  and  startle  our  capitalistic  lords.  But 
nothing  has  been  set  down  in  malice,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  repent.  After  all,  the  interpretation  of  life  in  its 
many  ramifications  must  take  on  the  character  of  the 
lens  through  which  it  unfolds.  A  historian  is  but  a 
camera  obscura,  reflecting  the  panorama  of  Time  that 
lies  in  the  past,  its  shadows  vaguely  outlining  the  blank 
wall  of  the  future.  And  the  exit?  I  do  not  know  what 
doors  will  open,  nor  yet  what  doors  will  close  upon 
our  faltering  civilization;  but  no  civilization  can  en- 
dure if  its  ideals  decay. 

This  book  is  not  designed  for  the  scoif er,  the  saint, 
the  sinner,  the  royalist— nor  for  the  unthinking. 
Rather  it  is  directed  toward  that  widening  audience  of 
new-born  adventurers,  who  beheve  in  building  a 
better  world  based  on  new  realism— who  believe  in 
freedom  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  a  Hfe  given  over  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  things  that  make  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  worth-while  world,  things  which  sound 
harmonious  notes  in  the  symphony  of  the  lives  of  men 
and  women. 
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Introduction 

IN  ORDER  properly  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  back  through  the  times.  We  must  weigh  condi- 
tions of  vital  import  in  the  shaping  of  Whitney's 
career  and  in  the  history  of  the  Brotherhood;  we  must 
delve  into  problems  which  were  of  concern  to  society. 

In  this  I  have  tried  to  sketch  a  picture  with  Labor, 
in  a  large  sense,  in  the  background.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  outlined  upon  the  canvas. 
Upon  and  through  such  an  outline  I  have  striven  to 
render  an  interpretation  of  the  life  of  its  outstanding 
leader  in  relation  to  the  Brotherhood,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large.  It  is  not  strange  that  often  the  life  of 
an  individual  epitomizes  the  story  of  an  organization 
and  reflects  the  essentials  of  its  era. 

As  a  result  of  our  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
French  Commune  there  was  hope  for  humanity,  due 
to  the  triumph  of  the  middle  class  throughout  the 
Western  world.  But  soon  the  course  was  altered.  The 
energies  of  America  and  Europe  were  spent  in  the 
development  of  stupendous,  profit-extracting  business 
structures,  the  type  of  which,  in  the  view  of  many 
thinkers,  does  impoverish  and  threaten  to  enslave  great 
sections  of  society.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Denmark  and  Russia,  where  consumer  and  producer 
cooperation  has  taken  the  place  of  inordinate  profit- 
motive  competition,  we  find  real  feeling  of  security 
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among  the  people.  For  the  rest,  Europe  is  like  a 
smoldering  volcano,  ready  to  blaze  out  sulphurously 
at  any  moment.  But  what  of  America? 

The  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  middle  class, 
in  Europe  and  America.  Now  we  have  in  effect  but 
two  divisions  of  society:  one,  very  small  in  number, 
the  ultra  rich;  the  other  the  people,  not  far  removed, 
if  the  truth  were  fully  realized,  from  the  cobblestones 
of  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome. 

Shall  we  be  able  to  survive  the  ailments  and  afflic- 
tions which  beset  us,  while  we  go  about  treating  our 
sick  social  State? 

During  the  past  sixty  years  our  economic  world 
has  shifted  the  bases  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  yesterday  which  saw  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Whitney  to  the  present  time,  so  tense  and  vibrant 
with  fear  and  uncertainty.  Those  sixty  years  have 
witnessed  an  astounding  train  of  events.  It  has  been  a 
swift,  dizzy  whirl,  bowling  over  things  not  only  in 
economics  but  in  politics  and  society  as  well,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  throes  of  a  reorganization,  trying  to 
save  ourselves.  What  we  have  experienced  is  in  effect 
a  bloodless  revolution— summary  and  drastic,  crash- 
ing age-old,  weather-beaten  ideas  and  conventional 
fetishes.  Our  early  emergence  into  a  quieter,  better 
world  will  depend  on  the  sanity  of  necessarily  daring 
decisions  to  be  made  by  our  leaders  and  the  whole- 
hearted action  of  the  people  upon  them. 

Whether  any  philosophy  can  save  us  from  Fascism 
or  other  demagogic  tyranny  remains  to  be  seen.  Ma- 
terialism has  led  us  far  afield.  Laissez-faire-the  so- 
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called  "rugged  individualism"  or  competitive  system 
under  which  v^e  have  lived— has  resulted  in  the  almost 
complete  ethical  perversion  of  the  working  classes. 
The  small  merchant  and  small  businesses  in  general 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  their  place  we  have  colos- 
sal corporations  which  strive  to  monopolize  enterprise 
and  to  subject  all  industry  to  their  domination.  Di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  laissez-faire  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  social  ills  of  our  age. 

However,  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  a  lengthy  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three-score  years.  That  would  lead  us 
astray  and  submerge  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
inquiry. 

The  life  of  every  man  presents  many  aspects,  some 
simple,  some  complex,  but  always  there  are  problems 
to  solve.  Men  are  made  by  conditions  and  it  is  not 
often  that  one  rises  superior  to  them.  Only  bold,  in- 
trepid and  able  individuals  can  override  the  effects  of 
throttling  environment  and  mold  it  to  their  ends. 
Alexander  Whitney  is  such  an  individual. 

As  a  rule,  men's  lives  are  simply  classified.  For  the 
most  part  they  fall  within  definite  categories,  are 
easily  labeled  for  Doom's  Day,  and  stuck  away  in 
pigeonholes.  Few  would  care  to  scrutinize  them— they 
are  so  much  alike  and  so  commonplace.  They  repre- 
sent merely  dull  chapters  in  rather  sad  stories  of  human 
beings  bound  blindly  on  voyages,  destinations  un- 
known. 

The  life  of  Alexander  Whitney  is  interesting.  He 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  action.  From  early 
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youth  he  has  not  slowed  down  under  the  weight  of 

work  or  responsibihty. 

His  journey  has  been  uphill  most  of  the  way,  but 
he  has  followed  his  course  and  is  still  going  on  un- 
swervingly. 

Walter  F.  McCaleb 

Cleveland 
September  ii,  ips^- 
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1:   The  Beginnings 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
came  into  existence  in  a  caboose,  with  no  blare  of 
bugles.  Eight  brakemen  met  secretly  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  present  great  Brotherhood.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at  Oneonta,  New  York. 

The  rise  of  organized  labor  was  due  to  intolerable 
labor  conditions.  During  the  seventies  and  eighties  the 
United  States  was  in  the  midst  of  what  our  pleasant 
economists  have  called  a  "periodic  depression."  Every- 
thing was  prostrate  save  the  business  of  the  gilded 
money-changers.  These  were  busy  foreclosing  mort- 
gages and  manipulating  stocks  and  bonds,  and  further 
fastening  their  hold  upon  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country.  We  were  indeed  entered  upon  a  new  era. 
The  domination  of  the  agricultural  interests,  which 
had  held  from  Colonial  times,  had  passed  away,  and 
with  it  had  gone  our  security  of  life,  as  Jefferson  saw 
it.  In  the  words  of  Beard: 

"The  sponsors  of  American  democracy  knew  that 
moral  ideas  and  legal  institutions  were  not  enough  to 
guarantee  their  own  perpetuity.  They  were  not  mere 
theorists.  They  knew  the  democratic  ideal,  if  it  was  to 
endure,  had  to  be  rooted  deeply  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  life  itself.  Jefferson  set  forth  this  realism  in  language 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  There  lay  independence  and 
virtue. 

"  ^Dependence,'   he   said,    ^begets   subservience    and 
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venality,  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit 
tools  for  the  design  of  ambition.'  Then  he  looked  to  the 
future.  *We  shall  remain  virtuous,'  he  added,  'as  long  as 
agriculture  is  our  principal  object,  which  will  be  the  case 
while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America. 
When  we  get  piled  up  on  one  another  in  large  cities,  as 
in  Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe  and  go 
to  eating  one  another  as  they  do  there.' " 

If  Jefferson  were  alive  today  he  would  shake  at  the 
clearness  of  his  prophecy.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
point  of  devouring  one  another.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  era  we  shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  the 
Age  of  Industrial  Capitalism. 

Every  war  brings  its  train  of  abuses  and  leaves  be- 
hind scandals,  eruptions  and  calamities.  Our  own 
Social  War,  known  as  the  Civil  War,  was  no  excep- 
tion. When  it  had  closed  we  moved  rapidly  into  trou- 
blous times.  It  is  true  that  while  the  struggle  went  on 
workers  were  earning  approximately  sixty  per  cent 
more  than  they  had  ten  years  earlier.  It  is  also  true 
that  they  were  paying  about  ninety  per  cent  more  for 
food  and  shelter.  This  meant,  naturally,  that  they 
were  worse  off  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the 
beginning,  so  far  as  living  standards  were  concerned. 
Emotion  and  ballyhoo  had  been  the  sustaining  ele- 
ments of  our  now  partially  industrialized  society. 

The  last  blare  of  the  bugles  of  the  Civil  War  had 
blown  the  very  year  Whitney  was  born,  when  the 
swaggering  Union  soldiers  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  South,  which  had  been  so  difficult  to  recon- 
struct! This  was  seven  years  after  the  surrender  of 
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Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  politicians  and  carpetbaggers 
had  been  very  hard  to  conquer. 

The  industrialists  of  the  North,  having  succeeded, 
in  1876,  in  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  placing, 
through  fraud,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  the  office  of 
President,  now  ruled  in  high  feather  and  proceeded 
further  to  intrench  themselves  in  every  department, 
of  business  in  the  land.  We  were,  in  fact,  about  to  be 
introduced  to  the  most  shameless  and  brazen  pirates 
the  country  has  known,  and  this  is  said  with  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  accomplishments  of  those  aptly 
designated  plunderers.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's "predatory  princes." 

To  the  domain  of  the  industrialists— the  field  of 
manufacturing  and  allied  interests— the  railroads  and 
banks  were  now  added,  and,  incidentally,  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
plutocrats  controlled  everything  save  the  simple  op- 
erations of  the  farmers.  These  were  permitted  to  tend 
their  chickens  and  cows,  although  their  eggs  and  milk 
were  nearly  worthless  in  the  markets.  The  whole 
country  was  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  price  control 
through  money  and  credit  manipulations  and  tariif 
operations— all  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  privileged  few.  Conditions  throughout  the  land 
were  desperate,  and  but  for  the  still  unoccupied  do- 
main lying  to  the  west  there  would  then  have  arisen 
the  debacle  which  was  to  overtake  us  in  1929-32. 

In  this  countr)^  the  development  of  crafts  and  labor 
unions  took  form  very  slowly.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  brand  new  world  of  ours  there  were 
many  avenues  opening  up  to  every  man  who  was 
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willing  to  work.  Life  moved  along  on  an  even  keel. 
It  was  only  after  the  industrial  era  began  to  take  defi- 
nite form  in  the  forties  and  fifties  that  organization 
became  necessary.  Europe  was  supplying  vast  num- 
bers of  new  hands  available  to  manufacturers.  These, 
in  turn,  began  to  depress  wages  and  to  make  out  of 
labor  a  commodity  to  be  bought  like  so  many  potatoes. 

Then  it  was,  of  course,  that  workers  began  to 
turn  about  and  to  set  up  the  rudimentary  structures 
which  were  to  grow  into  the  vast  organizations  of 
today;  but  during  the  Civil  War,  due  to  the  demand 
for  labor,  the  feeble  unions  in  various  departments  of 
human  endeavor  all  but  disappeared.  However,  once 
the  war  was  over,  the  industrialists  closed  shops,  re- 
duced wages,  and  threw  upon  the  world  such  a  mass 
of  workers  that  organization  was  absolutely  essential 
if  they  were  to  escape  working  conditions  approxi- 
mating slavery. 

In  our  large  cities  one  of  the  phases  of  this  serfdom 
was  represented  by  tenement  dwellings  for  workers, 
laborers  in  every  field  were  miserably  paid;  and  there 
was  much  unemployment.  It  scarcely  seems  possible, 
now  that  we  look  back,  that  conditions  could  ever 
have  been  as  chaotic  as  they  were  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. Economic  and  financial  matters  were  inextricably 
confused.  Everything  was  subject  to  manipulation, 
and  the  soiled  hands  of  such  men  as  Fiske,  Cooke,  and 
Vanderbilt  were  clutching  at  all  the  economic  throt- 
tles of  the  land. 

When  one  considers  that  some  railroad  workers, 
during  the  early  seventies,  were  receiving  as  little  as 
ninety  cents  a  day— with  days  running  often  to  eight- 
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een  hours  or  more-one  can  perceive  what  an  infamous 
state  of  affairs  prevailed  in  that  industry.  Nor  should 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  slave  wages  were 
being  paid  railroad  workers,  agricultural  conditions 
were  equally  deplorable.  Farmers  were  also  working 
eighteen  hours  a  day  and  were  barely  able  to  live. 
They  could  give  their  products  away  or  let  them  rot 
in  the  fields.  A  fine  choice  indeed. 

In  some  respects  the  decade  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  great  strikes  in  '77  represents  the 
nadir  of  American  social  life.  Never  have  we  sunk 
lower,  so  far  as  the  average  human  being  is  concerned. 
Regardless    of   station,    workers    universally    were 
hanging  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  general  revolution  was  not  then 
precipitated.  Our  escape  undoubtedly  turns  on  the 
forbearance  and  will  to  sacrifice  of  the  common  man. 
Readjustments  were  not  easy  to  make,  and  so  from 
day  to  day  unemployment  increased  and  the  difficul- 
ties grew  more  accentuated.  In  September,  1873,  the 
economic  structure  of  the  nation  began  to  topple  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Jay  Cooke  Company,  and  Fiske  & 
Hatch.  These  failures  completely  tied  up  the  railroads. 
New  York  City,  in  particular,  was  hard  hit  from 
cumulative  effects  of  failures  and  the  general  economic 
prostration.  Grievances  and  troubles  were  multiplied 
to  a  point  where  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  ap- 
pointed, harking  back  to  French  Revolutionary  times. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  suggested  that  the  "Com- 
mune" had  again  come  to  life.  There  were  marching 
and  threatening  groups  of  men. 

A  mass  meeting  was  called  for  January  1 3  in  Tomp- 
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kins  Square,  New  York  City.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  permit  for  this  meeting  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  authorities,  on  the  day  appointed  there  flocked  in, 
from  every  angle,  thousands  of  hungry  workers.  But 
before  anything  had  been  done  or  said,  the  police 
rushed  in  and  began  to  wield  their  sticks,  beating 
down  innocent  men  and  women,  among  whom  was 
Samuel  Gompers,  at  that  time  a  cigar  maker  of  hum- 
ble station.  He  escaped  by  jumping  down  a  cellar- 
way. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  occasion  which  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  violence  on  the  part  of  Labor  begets 
violence,  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  sets  the  mass  of 
society  against  the  workers.  Gompers  wrote  at  the 
time:  "I  saw  how  professions  of  radicalism  and  sensa- 
tionalism concentrated  all  the  forces  of  organized 
society  against  the  labor  movement  and  nullified,  in 
advance,  normal  necessary  activity." 

Regardless  of  the  reactions  of  society  to  strikes, 
there  is  no  excuse  at  any  time  for  the  brutalities  of 
police.  On  this  occasion  the  workers  were  not  violent, 
nor  were  they  in  any  manner  menacing.  Too  often 
the  arrogance  and  bravado  of  police  have  added  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  strikes.  Arrogance  and  brutality  have  no 
place  in  the  economy  of  society;  and  this  applies  alike 
to  laborer  and  employer. 

While  conditions  in  New  York  City  probably  re- 
flected the  panic  at  its  worst,  there  were  many  other 
centers  where  confusion  and  troubles  were  registered. 
Before  the  seventies  were  spent,  89  railroads  were  in 
receivership,  and  perhaps  500,000  workers  out  of  jobs, 
and  almost  half  of  the  steel  plants  of  the  land  were 
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shut  down  for  lack  of  business.  The  failure  of  com- 
mercial houses  during  the  ^wt  years  subsequent  to 
1873  approximated  40,000.  This  was  indeed  a  wretched 
picture  and  one  not  matched  in  degree  of  disintegra- 
tion until  1932.  It  was  inevitable  that  one  day  a  climax 
would  be  reached.  That  it  delayed  until  '77  is  strange, 
given  all  the  conditions. 

So  far  as  the  railroads  were  concerned,  the  work- 
ers had  a  long  list  of  grievances: 

1.  Workers  being  always  subject  to  call,  day  and 
night. 

2.  Work-day  from  15  to  18  hours. 

3.  Pay  in  arrears. 

4.  Rent  charged  on  shacks. 

5.  Withdrawal  of  passes. 

6.  Blacklisting  of  union  members. 

7.  Refusal  to  treat  with  grievance  committees. 

8.  Employment  of  double-headers. 

9.  Reductions  of  wages. 

Certainly  this  was  an  imposing  array  of  wrongs. 
Obviously  it  was  rank  injustice  for  men  always  to  be 
subject  to  call  when  they  were  working  only  from 
three  to  five  days  a  week.  This  rule  for  slaves  pre- 
vented the  workers  from  doing  anything  on  their  own 
account,  having  always  to  be  ready  to  answer  the 
summons.  The  work-day  of  from  15  to  18  hours  needs 
no  comment.  Nor  does  the  scheme  of  withholding  the 
pay  of  workers  in  order  to  keep  them  on  their  jobs-a 
world-old  device  and  evil. 

It  remained  for  the  Erie  Railroad  to  give  notice 
that  the  men  would  have  to  pay  $25  a  year  for  the 
shacks  which  they  inhabited  along  the  tracks.  This 
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was  done  when  some  of  the  men  were  not  earning  $5 
a  week.  Many  of  the  railroads  now  deprived  their 
men  of  passes,  forcing  them  to  pay  their  way  going  to 
and  coming  from  jobs,  and  the  blacklisting  of  mem- 
bers of  unions  was  almost  universal.  But  even  more 
galling  was  the  refusal  to  treat  with  grievance  com- 
mittees. One  can  but  be  utterly  sympathetic  with  the 
men  when,  practically  without  organization,  they 
prepared  to  strike  for  their  rights,  for  better  living 
conditions,  for  a  fuller  life. 
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2:   The  Perilous  Seventies 

THERE  WERE  but  three  transportation  brother- 
hoods in  1877:  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, founded  in  1863;  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, 1868;  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  in  1873.  These  brother- 
hoods, strictly  speaking,  had  small  ritualistic  functions 
—they  were,  in  fact,  fraternal  bodies,  organized  for 
mutual  insurance  protection.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
classify  them  as  trade  unions.  There  was,  at  that  time, 
in  their  constitutions,  no  clause  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, no  demand  for  better  working  conditions;  but  the 
raDroad  executives  foresaw  the  possibility  of  growth 
and  attacked  them  with  hammer  and  tongs.  Among 
other  things,  for  example,  on  nearly  all  roads  the  men 
were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  brotherhoods  on 
pain  of  dismissal  from  service. 

Further  cuts  in  the  wages  of  railroad  workers  were 
effected  in  June,  1877,  and  early  in  July  serious  efforts 
were  made  to  organize  the  men  for  resistance;  but  all 
proved  unavailing.  The  cut  was  put  into  general  op- 
eration, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
wages  had  already  been  reduced  almost  by  half;  and 
now  still  another  cut.  When  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  announced  that  all  men  receiving  $1.  a  day 
would  be  cut  to  ninety  cents,  the  signal  was  set  for 
danger.  Firemen  were  reduced  to  1 1.35  a  day.  Work- 
ing four  days  a  week,  they  would  be  lucky  to  earn  $6 
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upon  which  to  live  and  support  a  family.  It  was  an 
impossible  state  of  affairs. 

On  July  19,  1877,  with  no  warning,  a  strike  began 
in  Baltimore.  It  quickly  spread  to  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  and  all  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Riots  broke  out  in  Baltimore  and  other  cities.  The 
people  universally  sympathized  with  the  strikers.  When 
the  militia  was  called  out,  it  too  fraternized  with  the 
workers,  and  nothing  short  of  Federal  troops  could 
take  the  situation  in  hand. 

On  July  19  a  strike  also  broke  out  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Fort  Wayne. 
At  Pittsburgh  the  clash  was  blown  into  a  flame.  There 
was  a  fight;  twenty  workers  were  killed  and  twenty- 
nine  wounded;  then  a  fire  broke  out,  and  before  it 
was  extinguished  500  cars,  104  locomotives  and  39 
buildings  had  been  burned  with  losses  estimated  at 
$5,000,000.  The  battle  raged  for  two  weeks,  and 
President  Hayes  had  finally  to  send  3,000  Federal 
troops  to  aid  in  putting  it  down.  In  all  there  were 
more  than  10,000  troops  along  60  miles  of  railroad. 

Then  the  strike  spread  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  The  attempt  of  Vanderbilt  to  ignore  the 
strike  tended  to  minimize  its  effectiveness.  The  men 
demanded  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  pay.  He 
said:  "Although  I  may  have  my  millions  and  they  the 
rewards  of  their  daily  toil,  still  we  are  about  equal  in 
the  end.'^  Of  course  they  were  about  equal  when  one 
considers  that  his  trainmen  and  laborers  earned  about 
eighty  cents  a  day!  What  a  smirking  old  culprit  he 
was!  While  pretending  that  there  was  no  strike  on 
his  road  he  was  asking  for  troops  to  be  sent  to  save 
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him  from  the  unwarranted  demands  of  his  "overpaid" 
employees. 

The  strike  spread  until  nearly  every  railroad  in 
the  country  was  involved.  In  Chicago  there  was  more 
violence.  When  the  strike  reached  St.  Louis,  at  the 
end  of  July,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Working 
Men's  Party,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  to  head 
the  strike  and  divert  it  to  more  general  ends.  Circulars 
were  issued  appealing  to  all  workers  to  walk  out. 
Here  was  Albert  Parsons,  who  urged  the  strikers  to 
remain  peaceful,  but  whose  advice  was  not  followed. 
This  was  the  same  Parsons  who  figured  later  in  the 
Haymarket  riots  and  whose  labor  record  has  been 
deliberately  falsified  by  anti-labor  writers. 

Some  of  the  manifestoes  issued  in  St.  Louis  were 
partial  preachments  of  anarchy.  However,  one  of 
these  circulars  was  strictly  modern.  It  contained  a 
demand  for  the  eight-hour  day,  the  abandonment  of 
child  labor,  living  wages  for  railroad  men— only  im- 
mediate compHance  with  which  demands  "would  stay 
the  tidal  wave  of  revolution." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  press  of  the  country,  as 
the  files  of  the  time  reveal,  rose  in  alarm,  clamoring 
for  the  punishment  of  the  leaders  and  for  a  heavily 
increased  military  force— they  wanted  25,000  men 
added  to  the  United  States  regular  army.  The  indus- 
trialists were  in  a  lather  of  excitement.  The  news- 
papers lied  fulsomely  about  conditions.  They  declared 
that  the  whole  movement  was  the  result  of  commu- 
nistic activities  and  was  inspired  by  villainous  leaders; 
all  of  which  we  know  to  be  untrue,  because  the  facts 
show  otherwise.  But  the  attack  on  the  strikers  led  by 
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hirelings  of  the  opposition,  and  by  certain  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  was  in  the  end,  through  the  support 
of  the  Federal  authorities,  to  beat  down  the  movement 
and  to  close  the  most  spectacular  of  all  strikes  thus 
far  staged  in  this  country—or  indeed  in  any  country. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  catastrophic  conflict 
was  to  teach  railroad  men  that  without  a  compact 
organization,  without  unity  in  their  ranks  and  coordi- 
nation of  purpose,  there  could  be  no  successful  stride; 
and  until  the  time  comes  when  there  is  a  universal 
organization  of  workers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a  strike  can  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
There  are  too  many  hostile  elements.  During  this  par- 
ticular strike,  for  example,  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, under  the  leadership  of  Wheaton,  acted  as 
strike  breakers,  thinking  to  curry  favor  with  the  rail- 
road managements,  but  when  peace  had  been  restored 
and  the  Conductors  endeavored  to  gain  something 
through  their  treachery,  they  were  scorned  by  even 
the  railroad  executives,  a  treatment  they  eminently 
deserved. 

However  deplorable  and  devastating  this  chronicle 
appears  to  be,  nothing  could  possibly  depict  the  misery 
that  lay  upon  the  workers  when  they  had  finally  been 
beaten  and  forced  again  into  chains.  It  was  inevitable 
that  something  drastic  would  rise  out  of  this  baleful 
state  of  things.  Perhaps  there  were  few  who  under- 
stood that  much  more  was  involved  in  this  struggle 
than  the  issues  which  appeared  on  the  surface.  Back 
of  it  all,  and  deeply  hidden  in  the  social  cosmos,  are 
cardinal  truths  which  have  to  wage  an  eternal  war  in 
order  to  find  expression  in  human  lives.  None  has 
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given  more  felicitous  phrase  to  this  thought  than  Mary 
Beard  in  her  excellent  story  of  American  Labor:  "The 
Labor  movement  is  more  than  an  economic  enterprise 
or  a  field  for  energetic  leadership.  It  has  a  deep  social 
and  spiritual  significance."  And  in  another  place  she 
writes  that  the  Labor  movement  "takes  on  the  form 
of  a  great  social  force  akin  to  titanic  forces  in  the 
natural  world." 

How  slow  we  have  been  to  fathom  the  deep  seas  of 
life  that  hedge  us  in  on  every  side!  It  is  only  when 
tempests  blow  that  we  give  thought  to  the  perils 
about.  Let  the  winds  lie  ever  so  little  and  out  we  come 
once  more  from  our  retreats.  We  survey  the  horizon 
and  declare  that  the  clouds  are  clearing  and  then  go 
on  in  the  same  old  way,  erecting  no  new  defences, 
building  no  new  paths  toward  a  finer  future. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  given  by  the  railroads  for 
the  drastic  cuts  in  wages  was  based  on  the  promise  to 
reduce  freight  rates  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers. 
This  was  mere  camouflage,  as  the  roads  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  doing  anything  to  aid  agriculture. 
What  the  managements  had  before  them  always  was 
the  question  of  dividends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
they  paid  dividends  on  legitimately  invested  capital 
the  task  would  have  been  easy,  but  their  problem 
turned  eternally  on  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
"watered"  capital.  In  a  word,  for  every  real  dollar, 
the  amount  of  water  contributed  ranged  from  three  to 
nine  dollars.  To  illustrate,  if  $ioo  was  actually  in- 
vested, thereupon  $300  or  more  of  water  was  added, 
and  dividends  were  expected  to  be  paid  on  $400  or 
more.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  by  Charles 
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Edward  Russell  that  the  capital  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  in  1877  was  fixed 
at  $89,257,000,  of  which  only  $39,257,000  had  ac- 
tually been  contributed  in  cash.  The  $50,000,000  was 
unadulterated  "water"!*  And  this  was  an  unusually 
favorable  case. 

Just  how  rotten  the  situation  was  the  brakeman  on 
the  railroad  and  the  farmer  in  his  shabby  home  were 
more  or  less  unaware.  It  took  such  scandals  as  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  the  exposures  which  followed 
relative  to  the  financing  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  open 

*  From  time  to  time  rather  weighty  discussions  have  arisen 
over  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  "inflated"  or  "watered"  capital 
structures.  The  position  I  have  taken  in  this  book  is  that  the  cap- 
ital structure  is  honestly  represented  by  the  actual  dollars  paid  in. 
It  has  always  been  puzzling  to  me  to  understand  by  what  miracu- 
lous stroke  the  capital  shares  of  a  company  can  be  multiplied  by 
from  three  to  ten,  based  on  an  estimate  or  an  appraisal  made  by 
company-appointed  appraisers.  It  is  utterly  indefensible  to  say  that 
a  million  dollars  invested  today  in  any  project  whatsoever  can 
tomorrow  come  to  be  worth  five  millions  of  dollars!  This  is  a 
state  of  things  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  for  the  past  cen- 
tury whilst  we  have  been  running  the  capitalistic  orgy  which  is 
rapidly  reaching  its  end. 

This  rule  of  multiplication  of  capital  invested  has  held  almost 
invariably  in  the  realm  of  utilities.  Perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  of 
these  has  fallen  within  the  province  of  municipalities,  where  graft- 
ing politicians  held  sway.  Take  gas  and  electric  and  street-car 
franchises  in  almost  any  city  of  the  country,  and  the  people  there 
are  paying  from  two  to  five  times  what  they  should  be  paying  on 
the  capitalized  structures  of  utility  corporations.  This  is  due  to  the 
"inflated"  or  "watered"  condition  of  the  companies,  and  in  part  to 
the  robberies  perpetrated  under  cover  of  "operations."  Take  by 
way  of  illustration:  In  Toronto,  Canada,  the  street  lights  cost  $9 
per  annum,  and  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  not  many  miles  removed, 
the  rate  is  $45.  Such  a  state  of  things  requires  no  comment. 

I  am  perfecdy  aware  that  this  definition  of  "inflated"  and 
"watered"  capitalizations  will  be  attacked  by  the  corrupt  moguls 
of  utility  finance  companies  in  particular  and  of  other  corporations 
in  general. 
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the  eyes  of  the  people  of  that  day  to  the  enormity  of 
the  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated  against  them. 
They  had  been  robbed  in  a  fashion  much  more  despi- 
cable than  that  employed  by  the  ordinary  bandit.  And 
we  in  our  day  go  on  too  complacently  witnessing  the 
same  species  of  highwayman  at  work— and  do  all  too 
little  about  it.  We  should  do  more  than  did  the  work- 
ers of  the  seventies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  touted  railroad  builders  of 
the  country  had  worked  to  such  good  effect  that  they 
were  primarily  instrumental  in  continuing  the  panic 
of  the  seventies  and  were  responsible  for  the  ghastly 
bloodshed  which  grew  out  of  the  railroad  strikes  of 
June  and  July,  iSyy-strikes  which  were  to  result  in 
the  killing  of  more  than  one  hundred  workers  and  in 
the  crippling  of  several  hundred  besides.  All  of  this 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order— and  Democracy! 

President  Hayes  and  his  Congress  had  been  too 
busy  to  curb  the  crooks,  who  continued  their  depre- 
dations under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Government;  nor 
had  they  time  to  take  any  active  steps  toward  solving 
the  dastardly  railroad  situation  or  seeing  that  laborers 
had  a  measure  of  justice  awarded  them. 

In  the  great  fight  which  had  been  staged  by  rail- 
road men  for  better  working  conditions  and  higher 
wages,  they  were  faced  by  the  frightful  example  set 
by  New  England  manufacturers,  who  took  the  posi- 
tion that  a  twelve-  to  fourteen-hour  day  was  the  right 
length  for  workers.  The  Puritan  industrialists  insisted 
that  if  workers  were  left  to  their  own  devices  they 
were  apt  to  slip  into  moral  delinquencies,  which  would 
make  them  less  fit.  The  fact  is  that  these  same  indus- 
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trialists  were  interested  in  one  thing  only,  and  that 
was  profits;  and  the  preachers  in  the  New  England 
pulpits  were,  for  the  most  part,  backing  the  manufac- 
turers, suggesting  with  solemn  unction  that  if  work- 
ers were  driven  until  they  were  dead  tired  at  the  close 
of  the  day  the  less  likely  it  would  be  for  them  to 
misbehave.  Thus  their  souls  would  be  the  more  easily 
saved.  What  baleful  doctrine!  What  Puritanism  run 
amuck! 

Possibly  it  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  this  course 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  industrialists  and  preach- 
ers is  exaggerated,  but  it  is  not.  Please  remember  that 
these  were  the  same  folk  that  made  use  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter  and  who  burned  witches  at  the  stake.  And  that 
was  but  little  more  than  a  century  ago! 

This  New  England  doctrine  was  carried  over  into 
the  operation  of  railroads  simply  because  in  most  in- 
stances the  railroad  buccaneers  were  graduated  out 
of  the  New  England  school.  The  whole  issue  turned 
on  how  to  get  the  most  money  at  the  least  expense, 
or,  in  short,  how  to  make  labor  deliver  through  re- 
fined exploitation  processes. 

Perhaps  the  one  big  thing  which  came  out  of  this 
blood-drenched  summer  of  1877  was  the  nation-wide 
consciousness  which  was  brought  to  Labor  that  they 
must  perfect  their  organizations  if  they  were  to  attain 
their  objectives  in  the  face  of  hostile  poHce  and  state 
and  Federal  authorities.  And,  be  it  said  humbly,  so 
long  as  Government  continues  to  hold  the  point  of 
view  that  material  things  are  more  important  than 
human  welfare,  we  shall  continue  to  have  workers 
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imposed  on  and  kept  as  near  slavery  as  the  system 
dares  to  enchain  them. 

Doubtless  something  of  the  terrible  calamity  which 
swept  over  the  land  in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties  found  its  way  into  the  mind  of  young  Whit- 
ney. From  the  talk  about  the  family  table  something 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  times  found  lodging  in  his  breast, 
there  to  lie  like  seed  for  a  later  day.  Perhaps  indeed  it 
had  much  to  do  with  forming  his  attitude  toward 
Labor  and  toward  the  grave  problem  of  working  for 
the  betterment  of  the  common  man.  But  he  was  none 
too  young  to  realize  that  the  field  in  which  he  was  to 
find  his  life's  endeavor  was  about  to  be  over-blown 
with  blood  and  chaos.  As  we  go  on  we  shall  find  that 
his  sympathy  for  the  underdog  was  to  grow  in  in- 
tensity until  it  became  the  most  active  influence  in 
his  life. 
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ON  A  MAY  NIGHT  in  1889,  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years  found  himself  aboard  a  passenger  train  bound 
from  Cherokee,  Iowa,  to  Dubuque.  He  was  keeping 
a  resolve  to  go  away  to  lighten  the  burden  at  home, 
hoping  at  the  same  time  to  find  a  job  and  to  be  able 
to  contribute  something  to  the  support  of  the  family; 
and  over  and  above  that,  he  yearned  for  a  larger  out- 
look on  life  and  for  an  opportunity  to  discover  him- 
self. 

His  ambition  at  the  moment  was  to  become  a  news 
butcher.  There  happened  to  be  no  news  agent  on 
the  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  ran 
through  his  town,  so  the  lad  made  up  his  mind  that 
here  was  his  opportunity;  but  just  how  to  reach 
Dubuque,  headquarters  for  the  agency  holding  the 
news  concession,  was  a  troublesome  point.  The  fare 
was  about  $5.40.  He  had  only  $2  which  he  had  saved 
from  his  earnings  as  a  farm-hand;  but  he  had  an  idea. 
He  invested  his  money  in  a  basket  of  oranges,  apples, 
bananas,  candy  and  chewing-gum,  and  this  basket  of 
merchandise  he  had  with  him,  when  along  came  the 
conductor.  The  first  serious  encounter  with  life  was 
upon  him.  In  a  sense  his  fate  lay  in  his  basket,  and 
baskets  are  notoriously  full  of  holes. 

"Ticket  please,"  demanded  the  conductor. 

"Ticket?"   repeated   the   lad,   feigning   surprise. 
"Why,  I'm  the  butcher." 
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The  conductor  looked  at  him  twice,  and  then, 
somewhat  confused  went  on  about  his  work,  thinking 
it  strange  he  had  not  been  informed  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  butcher  on  his  train. 

The  lad— large  for  his  age,  with  a  great  mop  of 
brown  hair  and  fine  eyes,  dark  and  piercing— picked 
up  his  basket  and  moved  down  the  aisle  shouting  his 
wares  for  sale,  thus  fairly  illustrating  the  resourceful- 
ness and  determination  which  have  animated  him  all 
his  life.  A  quibbler  might  possibly  suggest  that  this 
was  a  "smart"  trick,  and  one  that  did  not  adhere 
strictly  to  the  so-called  canons  of  business  propriety. 
But  it  involved  no  fraud,  if  one  considers  the  service 
rendered  passengers  by  this  self-appointed  butcher. 
And  he  did  render  service,  for  when  he  reached 
Dubuque  he  had  sold  his  goods  and  had  a  profit  in  his 
pocket. 

The  episode  much  impressed  the  manager  of  the 
news  agency  in  Dubuque  when  the  youth  presented 
himself  the  following  morning  and  told  his  story. 

*T11  give  you  a  job,"  said  Mr.  J.  W.  Roach,  the 
agent  representing  the  Barklow  Brothers  News 
Agency,  "and  I  could  use  a  lot  of  boys  like  you. 
When  can  you  go  to  work?" 

"Right  now,"  said  the  lad,  and  the  pact  was  closed. 

That  lad  was  none  other  than  Alexander  F. 
Whitney,  the  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

Alexander  came  of  sturdy  stock.  His  great-grand- 
father removed  with  his  family  to  Canada  from  New 
York,  where  he  had  been  a  farmer.  They  settled  near 
Prescott,  Ontario,  and  there  soon  after  their  arrival 
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Samuel  Whitney  was  bom.  The  date  was  June  4, 
1806.  This  was  Alexander's  grandfather.  In  Prescott, 
Samuel  met  and  married  Mary  Jackson,  who  had 
been  bom  in  Ireland  March  8,  181 1.  She  had  come 
with  her  father,  Isaac  Jackson,  a  Methodist  minister, 
to  Ontario  in  18 19. 

Samuel  and  Mary  Whitney  led  a  happy  and  fruit- 
ful life.  Eleven  children  were  bom  to  them— two 
dying  in  infancy.  The  nine  remaining  lived  to  such 
ripe  ages  that  the  average  length  of  life  has  been  79 
years  and  six  months.  Even  this  average  will  be  ex- 
tended, for  one,  a  daughter,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  still  survives  and  writes  an  incredibly  lucid 
letter. 

A  member  of  this  unusual  family  was  Joseph 
Leonard  Whimey,  born  April  16,  1825.  He  became 
the  father  of  Alexander.  Joseph  Leonard  was  a  man 
of  sterling  character  and  of  good  mind.  He  attended 
the  rural  schools  in  Canada,  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  became  a  full- 
fledged  teacher.  At  nineteen,  without  ceremony  he 
left  Canada  and  moved  to  Cedar  Falls,  Butler  County, 
Iowa. 

Cedar  Falls  was  a  quiet  little  town  in  a  far  comer 
of  our  country.  It  was  a  typical  village  of  the  Middle 
West.  It  boasted  about  3,000  souls,  a  court-house  in 
the  square,  a  few  stores,  three  banks,  nine  churches, 
a  railroad.  It  was  wholly  dependent  on  agriculture, 
and  when  there  was  a  failure  of  crops,  or  prices  were 
poor,  it  was  a  depressed  and  f  orlom  place. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Cedar  Falls,  Joseph 
Leonard  Whitney  was  engaged  to  teach  in  the  public 
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schools  at  the  enormous  salary  of  $35  per  month. 
Luckily,  the  term  ran  for  only  six  months,  from  Sep- 
tember to  March.  This  gave  him  a  chance  to  earn 
additional  money  from  odd  jobs  and  farming.  Also 
he  embarked  upon  another  adventure. 

On  March  20,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Wallin  Batcheller,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Batcheller,  of  Cedar  Falls.  Dr.  Batcheller,  bom 
December  2,  181 1,  was  a  native  of  Sutton,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  became  a  resident  of  Iowa  in  1854.  His 
wife  was  Kezia  Wallin,  born  February  6,  1815,  at 
Burrelsville,  Rhode  Island. 

Joseph  Leonard  Whitney  was  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican in  spirit.  He  was  also  energetic.  He  took  his  wife 
at  once  to  a  modest  house  where  they  set  about  order- 
ing their  lives.  The  days  moved  on  quietly  until  a 
certain  event  transpired.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  and  it  was  an  event  of  no  small  moment.  At 
3  P.M.  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  Alexander  Fell  Whitney 
was  born. 

It  was  into  a  confused  world  that  Alexander  F. 
Whitney  was  ushered.  While  the  problem  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  West  was  never  quite  so  keen  as  in  the 
more  densely  populated  centers  of  the  East,  still  it 
was  a  problem;  and  the  matter  of  living,  the  question 
of  education,  of  finding  a  place  in  life,  were  subjects 
ever  present  with  the  Whitney s.  They  knew  all  the 
hardships.  For  them  there  were  few  conveniences  and 
no  comforts.  The  little  hamlet  of  Cedar  Falls  was  one 
of  those  frontier  communities  built  at  the  edge  of  the 
sun-down  in  a  land  of  unending  prairie,  and  while 
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life  there  moved  onward  on  lumbering  wheels,  al- 
ways the  dawn  found  its  way  into  the  Whitney  home. 

As  a  child,  of  course,  Alexander  was  not  aware  of 
the  intense  struggles  put  forth  by  his  parents  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  day,  but  he  early  came  to  know 
the  privations  of  a  farmer's  boy— lack  of  clothing  and 
shoes,  and,  on  occasion,  lack  of  diversity  of  food.  It 
was  an  imperious  life  into  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced. Perhaps  these  early  hardships  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  molding  of  his  character  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  will.  It  is  never  possible  to  estimate  just 
what  the  real  influences  are  in  the  shaping  of  a  human 
life.  There  is  always  something  which  quite  escapes 
the  scrutiny  of  mankind,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  con- 
verging of  influences  which  rise  out  of  the  Unseen, 
the  Unknowable. 

There  were  now  three  babies  in  the  Whitney 
family  to  be  supported— the  second  son,  Arthur  Lee, 
having  arrived  on  September  21,  1874;  and  Mary  Etta, 
a  daughter,  bom  December  7,  1876.  The  elder  Whit- 
ney found,  with  these  added  burdens,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  ends  meet  on  his  scant  salary  of  $35  a 
month.  But  the  answer  to  that  was  another  economy 
and  a  searching  out  of  the  future  for  some  new  em- 
ployment which  promised  additional  comforts  and 
opportunities.  At  last  one  appeared  to  offer.  He  would 
go  to  Nebraska  and  take  up  a  homestead  as  some  of 
his  friends  had  done.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

With  a  few  dollars  in  pocket  and  all  their  earthly 
possessions  carefully  loaded  in  a  prairie  schooner,  the 
family  embarked  for  Neleigh,  Antelope  County, 
Nebraska.  An  extra  horse  was  led  behind  the  wagon, 
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and  a  dog  followed  after.  Thus  equipped,  they  drove 
away  from  Cedar  Falls  to  start  life  all  over  again. 

In  due  time  they  reached  Neleigh.  For  three 
months  they  lived  with  a  Mr.  J.  F.  Todd  and  his  fam- 
ily in  a  "dugout,"  three  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
Neleigh.  The  elder  Whitney  at  once  complied  with 
the  law  and  took  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  seven 
miles  north  of  Neleigh  and  proceeded  to  build  a  house 
for  his  family.  This  they  did  in  true  pioneer  fashion. 
They  erected  what  is  known  in  western  vernacular 
as  a  "sod"  house,  after  an  old  accepted  formula.  A 
plow  was  sent  a  few  inches  deep  through  the  turf, 
then  the  roll  of  sod  was  cut  into  two-foot  lengths 
like  bricks.  These  were  laid  in  walls,  mud  forming  the 
cement  between  the  blocks.  Even  the  roof  was  con- 
structed of  sod  and  so  securely  set  with  grass  that  it 
proved  rain-proof  and  warm  against  the  cold  winters 
of  that  frigid  country. 

The  Todds  who  had  befriended  them  were  their 
nearest  neighbors— three  and  a  half  miles  away.  There 
w^ere  two  other  neighbors,  distant  seven  miles  in  op- 
posite directions.  All  about  them  spread  the  limitless 
prairie,  covered  over  with  grass  and  weeds  and  brush. 
Prairie  chickens,  grouse  and  quail  abounded;  and  there 
were  antelope,  deer  and  wolves. 

This  was  all  an  amazing  new  world  to  our  young 
Alexander,  now  seven  years  of  age.  Nothing  disturbed 
him  very  much.  He  was  a  somewhat  silent  child, 
retiring  and  thoughtful,  and  gave  some  concern  to  his 
parents  because  of  his  wilfulness;  but  he  made  friends 
of  his  playmates.  They  played  baseball  and  they  fol- 
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lowed  him  as  leader  on  their  wild  runs  through  the 
brush  and  up  and  down  ravines  in  search  of  wild  ani- 
mals or  pretended  Indians,  who  were  actually  but 
barely  gone  out  of  the  land. 

Once  the  elder  Whitney  had  established  his  family 
on  his  homestead,  the  great  task  of  cultivating  it  lay 
before  him.  However,  not  to  be  denied,  the  elder 
Whitney  went  about  this  job  with  yeoman  energy 
and  before  the  summer  was  over  he  had  a  considerable 
tract  ready  for  winter  seeding.  In  due  time  wheat  was 
put  in  and  everything  advanced  as  a  careful  farmer 
would  have  it. 

Hardly  had  this  been  done  when  the  cold  closed 
down.  Blizzards  came  in  October.  The  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth  a  snow  storm  was  raging.  At  2  a.m.  the 
mother  was  taken  ill  and  Mr.  Whitney  set  out  with 
horse  and  buggy  to  drive  seven  miles  to  Neleigh  for 
a  doctor.  It  was  a  stiff  journey,  and  when  they  re- 
turned at  6  A.M.  they  found  the  mother  with  two  baby 
girls,  newly  arrived.  They  were  named  Ida  May  and 
Ada  Fay,  and  both  survived.  Ida  May,  however,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 

But  Whitney,  the  father,  garnered  no  wheat  for 
three  consecutive  years.  Hail  and  drought  between 
them  leveled  the  crops  to  the  earth.  That  was  enough 
to  break  the  spirit  of  any  man.  As  if  to  emphasize 
these  ills,  the  winters  were  extraordinarily  severe.  On 
one  occasion  a  blizzard  beat  upon  them  for  a  week.  It 
was  so  cold,  and  the  snow  piled  so  high,  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  out  of  doors.  Fuel  was  exhausted,  and 
they  were  forced  to  tear  up  the  flooring  in  the  bed- 
room to  use  in  the  cook  stove  in  order  to  keep  from 
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freezing.  When  the  blizzard  finally  abated  and  the 
elder  Whitney  was  able  to  shovel  his  way  to  the  barn, 
they  had  recourse  to  burning  com  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  an  icy  death. 

In  this  dilemma,  failure  of  crops  and  necessity 
turned  Whitney,  the  father,  again  to  teaching.  For 
three  winters  in  succession  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Neleigh,  but  Alexander,  with  his 
brother  Arthur  and  sister  Etta,  were  not  bundled  off 
to  the  primitive  schoolhouse  seven  miles  away.  Their 
father  taught  them  at  home—and  so  well,  that  when 
they  later  entered  school  in  Cherokee  County,  Iowa, 
they  were  ranked  along  with  other  children  of  their 
ages. 

Whitney,  the  lad,  now  got  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  He  was  well  grounded  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  the  inevitable  three;  but  had  little  in- 
struction in  other  subjects.  The  father  must  have  been 
a  good  teacher,  however,  for  always  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  his  post.  But  alas!  the  pay  envelope  con- 
tained so  little  that  eternally  the  family  had  to  scrimp 
and  even  then  there  was  trouble  in  covering  the  barest 
necessities.  The  conditions  were  so  onerous  that  the 
quiet,  even-tempered  father  had  finally  to  yield  and 
go  in  search  of  a  happier  spot  upon  which  to  build. 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  elder  Whitney's  that  these 
uprootings  appeared  necessary  in  the  ordering  of  his 
life.  He  was  ambitious  for  his  family,  and  now  that 
there  were  five  children,  it  was  indispensable  that 
earnings  be  increased  and  that  better  opportunities 
be  opened  for  them.  So,  late  in  October,  1884,  the 
farm  was  abandoned,  and  once  more,  leading  the 
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extra  horse,  they  embarked  in  their  covered  wagon 
on  a  return  journey  to  Iowa.  The  elder  Whitney  had 
earHer  decided  that  he  would  settle  in  Cherokee 
County,  and  there,  four  miles  out  of  the  town  of 
Cherokee,  they  took  up  their  abode  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moses  F.  Batcheller,  who  shared  their  modest 
country  home  with  them  until  the  spring  of  1885. 

Alexander  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  strong,  sturdy  lad;  and  soon  began  to  do  a 
day's  work  wherever  he  could  find  it.  He  was  not 
particular  about  the  character  of  the  work  if  only  it 
was  honest  labor.  Through  his  efforts  the  family  bud- 
get was  somewhat  increased,  and  always  it  was  a 
joy  to  him  to  take  his  pay  to  his  mother.  The  summers 
and  falls,  then,  were  given  over  to  work  of  many 
kinds— and  some  play;  he  was  now  a  hunter  of  rabbits 
and  prairie  chickens— but  the  winters  were  scrupu- 
lously devoted  to  school.  He  was  an  inveterate  reader 
of  newspapers;  he  read  a  few  histories,  and  pored 
over  geographies.  He  dipped  into  many  religious 
books,  but  no  novels,  as  they  were  banned  in  the 
household. 

After  having  been  a  teacher  and  farmer  near 
Cherokee  for  three  years,  the  elder  Whitney  turned 
to  the  ministry.  Necessity  knows  no  commiseration, 
tolerates  no  subterfuge. 

While  still  a  teacher  in  Cedar  Falls  in  the  seventies, 
he  had  been  converted,  and  had  affihated  himself  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  then  felt  a  call 
to  preach,  but  the  occasion  did  not  offer.  Next  came 
his  five-year  sojourn  in  Nebraska.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, to  Iowa  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  was  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Methodist  conference  in  September, 
1887.  His  first  pulpit  was  in  the  country  near  Pierson, 
Iowa.  In  1 89 1  he  became  an  elder  in  the  church.  He 
was  assigned  to  a  country  circuit— was  in  truth  one  of 
those  pioneer  circuit  riders,  so  famous  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country.  They  played  their  part  and 
disappeared,  save  here  and  there  in  the  far  West  one 
of  the  evangelistic  sort  can  still  be  found  preaching 
hell  fire  and  damnation.  But  the  Rev.  Whitney,  while 
fervent,  never  descended  into  the  sensationalism  so 
characteristic  of  the  times. 

To  make  his  circuit  on  Sunday  required  his  driving 
thirty  miles.  On  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  at  three  places  in  the  country. 
On  Wednesday  night  he  attended  a  meeting  in  the 
country;  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting.  Such  was 
his  round  and  none  is  likely  to  contest  its  severity. 

And  now  another  son  was  added  to  the  family. 
This  event  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
October,  1888,  at  Washta,  Iowa.  He  was  named 
Joseph  Southwell. 

In  his  ministerial  work,  the  elder  Whitney  was 
always  a  commoner  and  preached  the  practical  reli- 
gion of  the  poor  man.  He  did  not  utter  those  soul- 
stultifying  religious  preachments  designed  to  appeal 
to  his  wealthier  listeners,  and  frequently,  through  his 
liberalism,  he  encountered  their  displeasure.  His  ap- 
peals were  always  for  the  common  folk.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  small  salary  received  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney circumscribed  the  life  of  his  family,  and  that  he 
continued  to  preach  only  proves  that  he  was  sincere 
in  the  belief  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  turned  on 
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sacrifice  (he  was  contributing  his  share) ;  and  this  high 
principle  was  early  instilled  in  the  hearts  of  every 
member  of  his  family.  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der Whitney  has  been  characterized  by  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  common  people  in  their  struggles. 
His  early  hardships  as  a  boy  and  as  a  farmhand,  when 
he  endeavored  to  bolster  the  family  income,  together 
with  the  compassionate  teachings  of  his  father,  en- 
abled him  to  learn  at  an  early  age  and  from  first-hand 
experience  something  of  the  disappointments,  the 
hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  masses. 
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4:   From  Brakeman 

to  Painter 


FOR  NEARLY  two  years  Alexander  rode  Illinois 
Central  and  Union  Pacific  trains,  plying  his  trade  of 
news  butcher  between  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Green  River,  Wyoming. 
It  was  a  trying  experience,  but  highly  instructive  in 
the  ways  of  life. 

He  was  so  thoroughly  determined,  however,  to  be 
a  railroad  man  that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
press  himself  upon  those  with  jobs  at  their  disposal. 
But  on  account  of  his  youth  he  was  repeatedly  re- 
fused employment.  Finally,  one  day  when  he  had 
grown  to  the  exalted  age  of  seventeen  but  looking 
every  inch  a  man,  he  walked  into  the  office  of  Train- 
master F.  B.  Harriman,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  and  applied  for  a  job  as 
brakeman. 

"How  old  are  you?"  asked  Harriman. 

"Twenty-one,"  responded  young  Whitney. 

Harriman  grinned  and  looked  his  visitor  over.  "All 
right,"  he  said,  "you  shall  go  to  work  in  the  morning." 

The  next  day,  August  19,  1890,  young  Whitney 
reported  for  work  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  During  the  remainder  of  that  month  he 
made  113.91.  The  month  following,  he  earned  the 
enormous  total  of  $53.40.  This  was  to  him  an  almost 
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fabulous  sum  of  money,  but  when  one  considers  that 
he  worked  on  one  stretch  more  than  thirty  hours  and 
that  there  was  no  law  restraining  railroad  managers 
from  driving  men  for  even  longer  periods  without 
rest,  one  can  make  sure  that  the  wage  was  well  earned. 

Whitney's  first  conductor  was  Frank  Hughes,  boss 
of  the  local  freight,  running  between  Cherokee  and 
Onawa,  Iowa.  Hughes  realized  that  Alexander  was 
young  and  inexperienced  and  gave  him  some  valuable 
advice:  "Don't  hurry.  Do  your  work  as  quickly  as 
safety  will  permit,  but  don't  get  rattled."  But  in  spite 
of  advice,  there  are  some  things  which  only  experi- 
ence can  teach,  and  Whitney  was  not  long  in  learning 
that  truth.  There  was  much  about  this  brakeman's  job 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  a  brakeman  when  he 
rode  a  car  with  a  faulty  brake  into  a  siding  and  it  col- 
lided so  hard  with  cars  on  the  siding  that  he  made  a 
flying  leap  and  landed  in  some  soft  dirt  in  the  right  of 
way,  and  ever  after  that  you  could  depend  upon  it 
that  the  lad  inspected  the  brakes  in  due  form. 

It  will  be  recalled,  too,  that  when  Whitney  began 
to  brake,  trains  were  short  and  there  were  only  hand 
brakes  which  had  to  be  applied  on  grades  and  at  stops. 
Besides,  this  was  the  day  of  the  old  link  and  pin  cou- 
plers. How  far  indeed  have  we  advanced  in  a  gen- 
eration! 

Our  subject  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  March  lo,  1891,  on  account 
of  reduction  in  business.  This  span  of  service  embraced 
172  days  and  Whitney  received  for  it  $223.03,  aver- 
aging less  than  $1.30  a  day. 
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On  July  3,  1891,  Whitney  was  reemployed  as 
brakeman  on  the  IlHnois  Central  Railroad  at  Cherokee, 
Iowa  by  Trainmaster  Harry  McCourt.  This  service 
was  short  indeed.  On  July  18,  1891,  he  happened  to 
be  working  on  a  gravel  train  for  a  conductor  named 
Geltz,  a  hard,  sour  Dutchman. 

And  now  another  experience  which  changed  his 
railroad  connections.  They  pulled  into  the  town  of 
Correctionville,  Iowa,  and  discovered  they  had  a  hot 
box  on  a  car  near  the  rear  of  the  train.  Whitney  went 
forward  to  the  locomotive  and  was  returning  with 
two  pails  of  water.  Geltz,  who  was  impatient  of  the 
delay,  called  loudly  to  Whitney,  ''Hurry  up  there. 
Run!" 

Whitney  looked  up  and  moved  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  Suddenly,  Geltz  bellowed  again, 
''Step  lively,  can't  you  run?  Run,  I  say,  run!" 

At  that  Whitney  dropped  his  buckets  of  water, 
fighting  hard  to  restrain  his  rising  anger,  and  said,  "If 
you  don't  like  the  way  I'm  doing  this  job,  do  it 
yourself." 

Geltz  then  used  language  which  would  not  look 
well  in  print,  whereupon  Whitney  said,  "You  had 
better  advise  the  superintendent  that  you  are  short  a 
brakeman,  as  I've  quit."  He  had  worked  but  sixteen 
days  and  received  $34.15  for  this  service. 

He  then  turned  on  his  heel,  went  to  the  caboose 
and  got  his  coat,  walked  about  two  blocks  to  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  station,  and  worked 
his  way  on  a  local  freight  to  Lake  City,  where  he 
applied  for  employment  with  the  latter  road,  but  was 
unable  to  secure  it. 
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Being  very  much  discouraged  with  his  experience 
on  the  IlHnois  Central  Railroad,  he  went  to  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  and  secured  employment  as  a  freight  brake- 
man  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley 
Railroad,  August  22,  1 891;  but  business  fell  off  and 
on  September  19,  1 891,  he  was  dismissed.  This  service 
covered  a  period  of  28  days  for  which  he  was  paid 

Not  knowing  where  to  find  employment,  Whitney 
drifted  back  to  Cherokee,  Iowa,  and  made  application 
for  a  job  as  brakeman  with  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, but  was  advised  that  additional  men  were  not 
needed.  He  walked  over  to  Main  Street  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  farmer,  who  employed  Whitney  to 
husk  corn,  and  for  five  long  weeks  he  remained  on 
the  farm,  working  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and 
husked  an  average  of  80  bushels  of  corn  a  day,  for 
which  he  received  three  cents  a  bushel. 

When  the  com  harvest  was  over,  Whitney  re- 
turned to  Cherokee,  Iowa,  with  70-odd  dollars,  which 
was  more  money  than  he  had  ever  had  at  any  time. 
Presently,  he  drifted  into  Trainmaster  T.  F.  Shannon's 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  made  an- 
other appHcation  for  a  job  as  brakeman.  Mr.  Shannon 
was  a  bit  inquisitive  and  asked  Whitney  where  he  had 
been  employed,  and  upon  learning  that  he  had  spent 
some  weeks  on  a  farm,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
young  man's  ambition  and  put  him  to  work  on  freight. 
This  was  December  24,  1891.  Whitney  worked  until 
February  20,  1892,  when  he  was  taught  another  les- 
son. Slowly,  he  was  getting  his  education.  On  that  date 
a  run  of  192  miles  had  been  finished  and  the  train  was 
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set  on  the  storage  track  just  under  the  trainmaster's 
window.  The  trainmaster  was  none  other  than  Shan- 
non. Whitney  had  been  on  the  road  for  many  hours 
and  was  hungry  (and  by  the  way  he  always  had  a 
good  appetite)  so  he  headed  at  once  for  the  nearest 
restaurant.  In  his  hurry  he  forgot  to  take  down  the 
green  flags  from  his  caboose. 

Trainmaster  Shannon  was  regarded  by  the  boys  as 
a  hard  taskmaster,  and  he  happened  to  be  looking  out 
of  his  window,  saw  the  flags,  and  Whitney  saw  the 
end  of  his  job.  The  job  was  not  very  attractive;  never- 
theless, it  was  a  job.  Imagine  the  severity  of  this  disci- 
pline and  how  helpless  the  victim.  Whitney  had  been 
in  the  service  but  58  days  and  was  paid  $76.12,  an 
average  of  $1.31  a  day. 

Whitney  now  had  unfairly  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a  confirmed  "boomer"— a  boomer,  in  railroad 
parlance,  meaning  one  who  skips  about  from  job  to 
job.  However,  he  did  not  move  from  place  to  place 
simply  to  be  moving.  His  shifts  were  nearly  al- 
ways due  to  the  system  then  in  vogue  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  reason  for  his  discharge  from  the  Illinois 
Central  is  illustrative.  In  one  instance  it  turned  on  a 
point  which  burned  itself  into  his  heart,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  not  the  only  victim  of  a  rule  applied  by  the 
railroads,  which  was  that  no  brakeman  could  earn 
more  than  $1.73  a  day  until  he  had  been  an  employee 
for  at  least  three  months.  So  the  railroads  almost  in- 
variably applied  the  ax  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that 
term  so  as  to  save  themselves  from  having  to  pay  $2.  a 
day  for  brakemen.  Then  the  railroads,  in  keeping  with 
their  high-handed   methods,   would   reemploy   men 
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they  had  cut  off  in  order  to  save  the  difference  be- 
tween $1.73  and  $2. 

This  rule  rankled  deeply  in  the  soul  of  young 
Whitney,  but  he  realized  his  own  inability  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  premises.  This  injustice  was  one  of  the 
things  which  he  was  destined  to  have  a  hand  in  rem- 
edying. During  this  formative  period  other  injustices 
came  to  confirm  him  in  the  view  that  something  must 
be  done  for  railroad  men.  The  selfishness  of  railroad 
managers  and  the  cruelties  of  the  world  about  him 
taught  him  at  this  early  date  that  if  he  was  to  survive 
it  would  be  through  an  unceasing  fight. 

Following  Whitney's  dismissal  from  the  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  until  November  29,  1892,  when  he 
secured  employment  as  freight  brakeman  on  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  Railway  at  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  His  first  job 
was  with  Conductor  Lou  Sawyer,  braking  on  a  pas- 
senger train  between  Jewell  Junction  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  This  was  a  soft  job,  but  it  lasted  only  26  days, 
when  Whitney  was  compelled  to  go  braking  on 
freight. 

While  employed  in  freight  train  service  in  March, 
1893,  with  Conductor  A.  M.  Drew  and  Engineer 
Sorrell,  Whitney  met  with  an  accident.  This  was  at 
Galva,  Iowa,  and  the  time  was  1:45  a.m.  It  was  very 
cold,  and  about  three  feet  of  snow  had  drifted  along 
the  siding  and  under  the  cars.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sodden 
night;  a  coupling  had  to  be  made.  It  was  still  in  the 
link-and-pin  days  and  somehow  his  left  hand  was 
caught,  and  the  first  digits  of  two  fingers  were  cut 
off  so  cleanly  there  was  hardly  need  for  a  surgeon. 
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In  the  following  month,  April,  1893,  Whitney- 
went  to  Chicago  and  met  R.  C.  Richards,  general  claim 
agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  He 
negotiated  a  settlement  on  account  of  this  personal 
injury  and  collected  the  sum  of  $45. 

After  Whitney  had  signed  the  release,  Richards  in- 
quired, "Have  you  any  more  fingers  for  sale?" 

Whitney  replied,  *'Not  at  that  price." 

When  he  was  able  to  return  to  work,  business  had 
so  dropped  off  on  the  railroad  that  there  was  no  job 
to  be  had.  In  short,  fingers  were  cut  off  and  so  was  he. 
It  takes  an  experience  of  this  kind  to  bring  one  to  a 
realization  of  what  life  is  like. 

Thereupon,  Whitney  returned  to  his  father's  home 
at  Hubbard,  Iowa.  At  the  moment  he  felt  that  he 
was  through  with  railroading;  and,  frankly,  never 
expected  to  take  up  the  work  again. 

For  a  few  days  after  returning  to  his  father's  home, 
Whitney  was  uncertain  of  his  way.  He  did  not  know 
just  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Life  was  such  a  maze! 
But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  idle.  After  look- 
ing over  the  field,  he  decided  to  embark  in  the  paint- 
ing and  paperhanging  business.  He  knew  little  about 
it,  but  he  could  leam~and  he  did.  His  business  card 
clearly  sets  forth  that  he  sought  merely  his  share  of 
the  trade  of  the  town.  And  he  did  indeed  get  his 
share.  He  made  such  satisfactory  progress  that  soon 
he  felt  he  could  assume  an  additional  responsibility. 

Whitney  had  not  been  long  in  Hubbard  when  he 
met  Miss  Grace  Marshman,  a  young  school  teacher 
of  the  township.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George 
Marshman,  a  farmer  of  high  respectability,  who  lived 
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within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  The  young  lady  had 
a  winning  personality,  and  young  Whitney  was  an 
unusually  attractive  man.  The  result  can  be  easily 
forecast. 

For  some  reason  never  perfectly  formulated,  the 
father  and  brother  of  Miss  Marshman  were  opposed  to 
the  alliance  of  this  young  couple,  but  opposition 
worked  in  the  proverbial  way.  On  Decoration  Day 
in  1893,  ^^^  young  couple  prepared  to  spend  the  day 
in  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa.  Their  plans  were  disrupted,  how- 
ever, through  the  too  hot  pursuit  of  the  father  and 
elder  son.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the 
young  lady's  father,  the  young  couple  drove  to  the 
home  of  the  subject's  father  in  Hubbard  and  went 
to  the  parlor  to  discuss  the  situation.  At  this  juncture, 
the  elder  Marshman  unceremoniously  walked  into  the 
house  and,  in  his  excitement,  attempted  to  force  the 
young  lady  to  leave  with  him.  He  was  quickly  put 
out  by  Whitney  and  doubtless  not  too  gently,  inas- 
much as  Marshman  at  once  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  for  assault  and  battery. 

The  trial  came  up  that  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
and  lasted  until  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  The  case 
was  submitted  to  a  jury,  which  failed  to  return  a 
verdict;  but  before  the  matter  had  come  up  again  for 
trial,  the  young  couple  had  succeeded  in  eluding  all 
pursuit  and  were  married  by  the  Reverend  J.  L.  Whit- 
ney, father  of  the  groom.  The  runaways  wxre,  of 
course,  in  due  season,  forgiven. 

Now  indeed  Whitney  had  weighed  anchor  and  set 
out  on  a  sea  which  every  man  must  explore  for  him- 
self. Uncertainties,  bufferings,  storms,  calms— all  are 
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in  the  calendar,  and  none  can  be  evaded.  Whitney  did 
not  waver  nor  quail  before  any  circumstance,  and  in- 
teresting events  were  in  store  for  him,  which  he  knew 
too  well  would  upset  the  equilibrium  of  his  boat.  One 
such  event  was  soon  to  take  place  in  his  household. 

At  this  time,  Whitney's  business  was  still  holding 
up,  but  not  without  great  effort  on  his  part.  His  earn- 
ings were  small  and  his  expense  account  of  the  time 
is  quite  enough  to  amuse  the  average  family  of  today. 
Here  it  is  for  the  month  of  October,  1893;  and  also 
a  list  of  donations  for  part  of  1893.  (See  accompany- 
ing prints.)  These  show  with  what  meticulous  care 
Whitney  set  up  his  operations.  One  can  but  smile  at 
his  listing  the  price  of  his  marriage  certificate,  and  at 
the  five  cents  set  up  as  a  gift  to  a  "foolish  man"! 
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5:   Again  a  Brakeman 

FOR  SEVENTEEN  years  after  the  fateful  rail- 
road strike  of  '77,  there  was  peace  of  a  kind  between 
the  railroads  and  the  workers,  but  it  was  a  peace  that 
smoldered  under  the  ashes  of  that  deadly  time.  The 
men  had  learned  much  from  that  earlier  conflict. 
Some  of  them  had  come  to  reaHze  that  solidarity  was 
absolutely  essential  if  they  were  ever  to  work  out 
their  problems  successfully.  But  solidarity  in  the  ranks 
of  the  workers  has  never  been  achieved,  which  fact 
is  the  bane  of  the  labor  movement.  The  men  had 
learned  also  that  the  courts  were  packed  against  them 
and  that  the  capitalistic  press  could  be  counted  on  to 
defame  them  and  to  lie  with  the  utmost  venom  about 
the  issues  and  the  facts. 

The  economic  crisis  of  '92  served  as  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  a  serious  labor  disturbance  at  Pullman,  Illinois. 
Here  was  a  town  which  the  Pullman  Company  had 
extravagantly  advertized  as  an  ideal  city  for  workers. 
The  activities  of  the  laborers  at  that  place  were  re- 
stricted to  the  building  of  Pullman  cars.  The  workers 
were  provided  with  houses,  which  were,  in  truth,  lit- 
tle better  than  the  worst  tenements,  in  spite  of  the 
exalted  boasting  of  the  Pullman  Company.  The  men 
had  complained  of  low  wages,  high  rents  and  poor 
accommodations,  but  the  real  trouble  started  when, 
in  the  summer  of  '93,  the  company  laid  off  about 
4,500  men  out  of  5,500  employed— an  obvious  pre- 
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liminary  to  wage  cutting.  While  most  of  these  were 
reemployed  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  at 
greatly  reduced  wages,  the  cuts  ranging  from  twenty 
per  cent  to  forty  per  cent.  The  pay  was  from  four 
cents  to  sixteen  cents  an  hour. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  company  was  still 
paying  eight  per  cent  or  more  on  a  heavily  watered 
capital  Besides,  the  officers  were  drawing  fabulous 
salaries;  the  men  were  near  starvation.  So  the  workers 
now  joined  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  had 
been  organized  by  Eugene  V.  Debs.  It  had  grown  to 
a  membership  of  150,000  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Debs,  perhaps  rightly,  believed  in  an  industrial  union. 
But  while  his  organization  had  been  growing,  the 
railroad  executives  had  not  overlooked  their  oppor- 
tunity. They  had  effected  an  organization  known  as 
the  Railway  Managers  Association  or  a  "General  Man- 
agers Association,"  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  twenty  railroads  running  out  of  Chicago.  When 
the  trouble  arose  at  Pullman,  this  Railway  Managers 
Association  immediately  rushed  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Pullman  Company.  In  retaliation,  American  Rail- 
way Union  members  on  all  roads  refused  to  handle 
Pullman  cars.  The  boycott  began  June  26,  1894. 

The  strikers  were  immediately  libeled  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.  They  were  declared  to 
be  anarchists  and  communists  seeking  to  tear  down 
our  economic  structure.  The  effort  to  secure  higher 
wages  was  declared  to  be  simply  an  attempt  to  black- 
mail capitalists,  the  Pullman  Company  in  particular. 
The  workers  were  to  be  beaten.  It  was  argued  that 
the  railroads  were  a  public  institution  and  that  the 
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strike,  therefore,  was  against  the  public  interest.  So 
great  became  the  clamor  and  so  successful  the  strikers 
that  early  in  July  President  Cleveland  was  brought  to 
order  Federal  troops  into  the  City  of  Chicago  over 
the  protest  of  Governor  Aldrich  of  Illinois.  This  was 
indeed  setting  a  serious  precedent,  inasmuch  as  never 
before  had  the  Federal  Government  sent  soldiers  into 
a  state  without  a  request  from  the  governor  to  that 
end.  It  was  an  over-riding  of  states'  rights  and  clearly 
out  of  harmony  with  established  precedents  and  in 
actual  violation  of  the  Constitution,  if,  indeed,  the 
Constitution  has  any  definitive  meaning. 

Unhappily,  the  strikers  were  now  denounced  by 
the  four  railroad  brotherhoods,  which  included  the 
Conductors,  the  Firemen,  the  Engineers  and  the  Rail- 
road Trainmen;  but  despite  this  combination  of  forces, 
the  strikers  were  not  at  once  put  down.  However, 
turning  to  what  was  to  prove  fatal,  the  injunction 
process  was  invoked  by  the  carriers.  This,  beyond 
question,  was  extra  legal  and  had  no  basis  in  equity 
or  justice;  but  insurrection  and  conspiracy  charges 
were  brought  before  Judge  Grosscup,  who  called  a 
Grand  Jury  and  instructed  it  to  the  effect  that  the 
strikers  were  in  insurrection  against  the  Government 
and  were  to  be  indicted  and  prosecuted  accordingly. 
This  was  high-handed  and  brazen  usurpation  of  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  this  notoriety-seeking  auto- 
crat, entrenched  back  of  his  life-tenure  of  office. 

Many  of  the  labor  leaders  were  forthwith  arrested 
and  throvm  into  jail,  the  final  upshot  of  the  business 
being  that  poor  old  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  his  close 
friends  were  indicted,  only  to  be  abused  and  to  be 
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dragged  back  and  forth  for  several  months.  The  pros- 
ecutor refused  to  bring  Debs  to  trial!*  The  reason 
was  plain:  there  was  no  case  against  him;  the  indict- 
ment was  finally  dismissed. 

Here  we  have,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous persecutions  in  the  records  of  our  too  often 
infamous  courts.  We  have  Clarence  Darrow  to  thank 
for  his  masterful  and  courageous  fight  against  the 
tyranny  of  Grosscup  with  respect  to  the  indictments 
of  Debs  and  his  associates.  It  was  a  magnificent  stand 
he  took,  daring  the  miscreant  Grosscup  to  bring  the 
accused  to  the  bar.  Darrow's  course  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  time,  and  his  fame  is  secure. 

The  strike  was  finally  called  off  on  August  5, 
1894.  It  availed  little  that  President  Cleveland  now 
appointed  a  strike  committee  to  study  causes  and  con- 
ditions, nor  did  it  lead  to  anything  when  the  commit- 
tee reported  and  recommended  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration should  be  had  in  such  cases  and  that  labor 
unions  should  be  recognized.  Nothing  came  of  it  all. 
Inasmuch  as  Whitney  had  made  speeches  in  favor 
of  the  strikers  and  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  aid 
them,  he  was  left  downcast  at  the  inequalities  and  in- 
justices which  constantly  fetter  the  feet  of  the  work- 
ers. 

*  Debs  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  the  history  of 
Labor.  He  was  maligned,  persecuted  and  mobbed,  and  yet  he  never 
faltered.  He  became  the  outstanding  leader  of  Socialism  in  this 
country,  and  was  easily  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day.  He 
was  firm  in  his  beliefs  and  defied  the  authorities  during  the  World 
War,  and  was  jailed  because  of  his  pacifism.  Here  is  a  dark  crime 
to  be  erased  in  some  calendar.  Released  finally  from  jail,  his  voice 
was  heard  again  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  will  stand  forever 
as  one  of  our  martyrs. 
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On  account  of  the  panic,  the  strike,  and  general 
conditions,  people  ceased  painting  their  houses  and 
the  old  wallpaper  was  declared  to  be  good  enough. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Whitney,  as  a  painter  and 
paper-hanger,  found  it  tough  going.  And  then,  to  add 
to  compHcations,  on  September  7,  1894,  a  son  arrived 
at  his  house.  They  named  the  newcomer  Joseph 
Lafeton.* 

The  arrival  of  this  boy,  together  with  still  de- 
pressed conditions,  brought  Whitney  to  look  about 
for  a  new  job.  So  on  August  18,  1895,  he  once  more 
entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  as  brakeman. 

He  had  not  been  long  a  brakeman  on  the  North- 
western when  one  day  at  Paulina,  Iowa,  a  dispute  arose 
with  an  engineer,  named  John  McGrann,  because  he 
was  compelled  to  bring  his  train  to  a  stop  before 
Whitney  had  time  to  throw  a  switch  for  a  siding. 
The  "boghead"  climbed  off  his  locomotive  and  started 
toward  Whitney  as  though  to  annihilate  him.  Mc- 
Grann was  a  stocky,  strong  man,  and  Whitney  but  a 
stripling.  When  McGrann  charged  him,  he  came  in 
contact  with  Whitney's  skeleton  lantern.  A  blow  on 
the  head  completely  knocked  him  out. 

The  conductor  then  appeared  on  the  scene  and  as- 
sisted in  carrying  the  engineer  to  the  caboose,  where 
he  remained  unconscious  for  some  minutes.  The  blow 
eliminated  McGrann's  pep  to  such  an  extent  that  he 

*  Joseph  grew  up  to  manhood,  giving  good  account  of  him- 
self: a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Reserve;  a  stunt  flyer  at 
Kelly  Feld  during  the  war;  and  president  of  the  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation of  Cook  County.  He  has  two  daughters  and  is  a  successful 
business  man. 
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rode  in  the  caboose  to  the  terminal,  a  distance  of  loo 
miles,  the  fireman  taking  the  throttle  and  young  Whit- 
ney shoveling  coal  in  the  emergency  role  of  fireman. 

The  young  brakeman  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
the  position  he  took  in  the  controversy  with  Mc- 
Grann,  inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  the  division  failed 
to  act  in  the  matter.  This  incident  is  related  merely 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  our  subject,  while  not  pes- 
tiferous or  in  any  sense  a  bully,  could  be  counted  on 
to  defend  himself  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  man  and  not  a  coward.  The  work  of  this 
world  has  been  done  by  men  and  not  by  cowards. 

Whitney's  apprenticeship  as  brakeman  extended 
to  December,  1905,  when  he  was  promoted  to  freight 
conductor,  but  through  lack  of  seniority  he  was  forced 
to  continue  to  brake.  For  one  who  has  had  no  expe- 
rience as  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train—running  at  all 
hours  of  day  and  night,  through  rain  and  shine  and 
blizzard,  over  the  tops  of  ice-coated  box  cars— it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  hardships  and  the  dangers  in- 
volved. On  occasion,  too,  Whitney  worked  on  a 
stretch  for  thirty  hours.  His  experience  here  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  of  all  his  early  training. 

In  his  day,  the  job  of  brakeman  was  much  more 
complicated  and  difficult  than  it  is  now,  because  there 
were  no  automatic  couplers,  but  few  air  brakes  and 
no  standard  equipment.  Men  were  little  better  than 
cattle.  Working  conditions  were  hard,  wages  small, 
grievances  unanswered— there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it.  There  was  none  to  intercede.  It  was  but  nat- 
ural, under  the  circumstances,  that  Whitney  should 
turn  to  his  brother  workers.  There  he  found  a  fel- 
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low-feeling  and  universal  agreement  in  the  necessity 
for  cooperation,  if  they  were  to  succeed  at  all  in 
righting  wrongs. 

So  on  March  i,  1896,  Whitney  became  a  member 
of  G.  E.  Boynton  Lodge  No.  138,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  at  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  From  the 
first  he  was  whole-heartedly  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  lodge,  because  here  he  found  an  organization 
which  had  been  lacking  in  dealing  with  the  railroads 
—an  instrument  which  was  to  be  greatly  developed 
and  turned  to  real  service  in  the  interest  of  railroad 
workers.  He  attacked  grievances  with  such  vigor  that 
soon  he  made  himself  felt  in  the  activities  of  the  lodge. 
Within  nine  months  he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  lodge 
and  chairman  of  the  local  grievance  committee. 

While  Whitney  had  been  taking  these  forward 
strides,  on  July  26,  1896,  a  second  child  arrived  at 
his  house— Lydia  Marie.  She  grew  up,  as  young  women 
will,  and  quite  early  chose  a  husband,  R.  J.  Olson.* 

Serving  as  brakeman  was  not  only  an  exacting 
job,  promotion  was  slow.  Whitney  had  been  working 
as  freight  brakeman  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  Railway  approximately  ^yq  years  with  little  hope 
of  advancement.  So  in  December,  1899,  he  and  a 
young  fireman  by  the  name  of  Livergood  secured 
leaves  of  absence  and  journeyed  to  Ellis,  Kansas, 
where  Whitney  was  employed  as  a  conductor  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  make  a  trial  trip  to  learn  the  road  and  would 
return  to  Ellis  the  following  March  to  take  charge  of 

•  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  have  come  to  them.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  Whitney  is  devoted  to  his  grandchildren. 
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the  work  train.  The  trial  trip  was  made  between  Ellis, 
Kansas,  and  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colorado.  He  liked 
Colorado;  it  was  a  new  state.  He  thought  seriously 
of  going  west  and  growing  up  with  the  country.  But 
he  never  took  the  step. 

After  making  his  apprentice  trip,  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Eagle  Grove  and  shortly  after  was  sum- 
moned to  Chicago  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  gen- 
eral grievance  committee  of  the  Brotherhood  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  this  meeting  was  elected  its  chairman. 

The  conditions  surrounding  Whitney's  election  as 
chairman  of  the  general  grievance  committee  are  not 
uninteresting.  When  the  local  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees met  in  Chicago  for  their  biennial  meeting,  at 
the  opening  session  the  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee gave  Whitney  a  rebuke  on  the  score  of  his 
having  appealed  too  many  cases  over  the  head  of  his 
division  superintendent.  This  was  bad  business,  urged 
the  general  chairman,  creating  friction  and  putting  the 
men  in  bad  with  the  management  of  the  road. 

Whitney  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  declaring, 
"But  it  gets  results."  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
put  in  long  hours  on  the  job,  trying  to  secure  justice 
for  the  workers.  He  admitted  he  had  appealed  many 
cases,  and  declared  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  circumstances  war- 
ranted it.  He  was  fighting  for  the  men  and  was  care- 
less of  his  own  job.  His  speech  carried  the  local  chair- 
men over  in  a  body,  and  they  promptly  deposed  the 
acting  chairman  and  elected  Whitney  in  his  place. 

Here,  indeed,  he  had  been  advanced  to  a  respon- 
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sible  position  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Brotherhood.  His  friends  all  knew  that  his  courage  in 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  workers  would  here  find  a 
fruitful  field  for  his  energy.  In  further  recognition  of 
his  ability  to  get  things  done,  he  was  elected  delegate 
to  the  1 90 1  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

While  a  brakeman,  Whitney  had  his  ups  and 
downs.  He  made  mistakes,  as  every  mortal  has  done, 
and  drew  upon  himself  penalties  from  the  manage- 
ments of  railroads;  but  on  the  whole,  his  services  were 
so  well  regarded  that  we  find  a  letter  addressed  to 
him,  under  date  of  January  i,  1901,  signed  by  Wm. 
D.  Hodge,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Iowa  Di- 
vision of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  run- 
ning as  follows: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  you  that  in  recogni- 
tion of  continued  good  service  on  your  part  I  have  this 
day  canceled  all  demerit  records  entered  against  you  in 
this  oiSice,  thus  enabling  you  to  begin  the  new  year  with 
a  clear  record." 

This  new  year,  1901,  was  in  truth  to  be  a  most 
important  one  in  his  life.  Things  began  to  break  at 
once.  In  January  he  became  active  as  chairman  of 
the  general  grievance  committee  of  the  Brotherhood 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence.  Through  this  step  he  has 
retained  his  seniority  rights. 

In  1902  Whitney  was  elected  vice-chairman  and 
later  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Western  General 
Chairmen's  Association  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
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The  election  to  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral grievance  committee  for  the  Brotherhood  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  and  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  General  Chairmen's  Association 
marked  two  steps  more  on  the  way  up  for  Whitney. 
A  third  was  about  to  be  taken. 

On  April  i8,  1903,  P.  H.  Morrissey,  then  Grand 
Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
wrote  Whitney  as  follows: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  tendering  you  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  General  Rules,  Sixth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  beginning 
May  18,  1903.  The  committee  will  meet  at  Grand  Lodge 
headquarters,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4,  1903,  to  take  up 
the  work  assigned.  Please  inform  me  if  you  will  accept 
the  appointment,  addressing  your  answer  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio." 

To  this  letter,  Whitney  at  once  replied,  saying 
that  he  greatly  appreciated  the  honor  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  and  that  he  gladly  accepted  the 
appointment;  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  he  was  ready  to  report  at 
the  Sixth  Biennial  Convention  which  was  soon  to 
convene. 

By  slow  degrees,  then,  Whitney  had  advanced 
from  brakeman  to  master  of  a  lodge,  from  chairman 
of  local  grievance  committee  to  general  chairman.  He 
had  arrived  upon  the  threshold  of  his  life's  work. 
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Brotherhood 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
can  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  were  strictly  interested  in  the  fraternal  aspects 
of  society,  and  it  was  on  such  a  plane  that  it  actually 
came  into  existence.  Some  time  had  elapsed  before  it 
was  decided  to  expand  the  organization  into  a  broth- 
erhood dedicated  to  militant  principles.  Perhaps  the 
organizers  did  not  fully  realize  that  militant  principles 
must  He  back  of  every  successful  labor  organization. 
Of  course  today  it  goes  without  saying  that  labor 
organizations  are  armed  for  defensive  as  well  as  for 
offensive  purposes.  The  whole  front  of  labor  has  un- 
dergone a  tremendous  transformation  during  the  past 

fifty  years. 

The  aims  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men comprise  a  number  of  objectives:  First,  there 
are  the  fraternal  aspects  of  true  brotherhood;  second, 
there  is  the  mutual  protection  placed  in  insurance; 
third,  there  are  cooperative  features;  and  finally,  de- 
fensive and  offensive  elements  so  strengthened  that 
individual  members  of  the  Brotherhood  are  protected 
against  injustices,  and  the  whole  organization  is  bound 
together  in  one  vital,  fighting  group  ever  striving  for 
better  things  for  its  membership. 

Social  progress  is  the  outgrowth  of  struggle.  In 
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the  nature  of  things  it  rises  out  of  economic  condi- 
tions. We  have  eariier  had  occasion  briefly  to  discuss 
conditions  and  the  plight  of  railroad  men  throughout 
the  country  in  the  late  seventies,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  here  and  there,  sporadically  as  it  were,  groups 
of  railroad  men  came  together  with  a  view  to  effecting 
some  sort  of  cooperative  organization,  pledged  to  the 
common  weal. 

One  such  group  gave  rise  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  It  appears  that  the  first  unit  of 
this  organization  came  into  being  at  Albany,  New 
York,  and  had  as  its  purpose  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  members  during  sickness  or  disability.  This  idea, 
as  it  moved  along,  found  fertile  soil  in  the  minds  of 
railroad  workers.  The  Albany  group  had  been  con- 
vened in  the  early  part  of  1883.  In  June  a  group  of 
eight  brakemen,  living  at  Oneonta,  New  York,  as- 
sembled with  a  view  to  organizing  an  association  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  group  in  Albany. 

These  eight  brakemen  were  all  employed  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad.  They  met  in  a  caboose 
which  is  today,  in  a  definite  sense,  a  shrine  for  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Brotherhood  and  is  lo- 
cated in  Neawha  Park,  Oneonta,  New  York,  and  in 
1933  a  great  celebration  was  held  there  in  commem- 
oration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Brotherhood. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  event. 

The  eight  trainmen  effected  an  organization,  but 
it  failed  to  affiliate  with  the  Albany  group,  through 
some  misunderstanding;  whereupon  the  eight,  the  im- 
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mortals  of  the  Brotherhood,  perfected  the  Oneonta 
Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen.  The 
eight  charter  members  were: 

William  Gumey  C.  J.  Woodworth 

Daniel  Hopkins  Union  C.  Osterhout 

Elmer  Wessel  Daniel  J.  McCarty 

H.  S.  Wilber  Eugene  McCarty. 

If  they  could  return  to  life  today  they  would  be 
amazed  at  what  has  grown  out  of  their  slight  begin- 
ning, which  proves  again  that  the  seeds  of  right  and 
truth  once  planted  continue  to  multiply  in  the  ratio 
of  good  returned.  After  failing  to  unite  with  the  Al- 
bany group,  it  was  thought  by  the  Oneonta  organizers 
that  they  would  build  a  local  organization  only;  but 
with  surprising  rapidity  its  membership  grew  until 
shortly  every  railroad  worker  in  the  nation  knew  of 
its  existence  and  its  purposes. 

By  the  late  summer  of  1883  so  much  interest  had 
been  aroused  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brake- 
men  that  it  was  determined  to  create  a  national  body, 
and  a  call  for  such  purpose  was  issued  for  September 
23,  1883.  At  this  meeting  in  Oneonta  many  railroad 
workers— including  conductors,  trainmen  and  yard- 
men—presented themselves,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen  came  into 
existence.  It  fell  to  the  honor  of  Oneonta  Lodge  to 
become  Lodge  No.  i  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Brakemen.  The  first  Grand  Master  of  the  lodge  was 
George  Hudson. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  read  as  follows: 
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"To  unite  the  railroad  trainmen;  to  promote  their 
general  welfare  and  advance  their  interests,  social,  moral 
and  intellectual;  to  protect  their  families  by  the  exercise 
of  a  systematic  benevolence,  very  needful  in  a  calling  so 
hazardous  as  ours,  this  fraternity  has  been  organized. 

"Persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  interests  both  of  our 
members  and  their  employers  that  a  good  understanding 
should  at  all  times  exist  between  the  two,  it  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  this  organization  to  establish  mutual 
confidence,  and  create  and  maintain  harmonious  rela- 
tions." 

Certainly  this  was  a  fine  expression  of  program. 
The  ideas  set  forth  were  clearly  those  of  men  of  char- 
acter and  with  high  ideals.  Built  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion the  organization  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Brakemen  was  certain  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Soon  after  the  organization  began  to  function, 
James  Grimes  became  Grand  Master,  but  it  was  not 
until  March  23,  1884,  that  it  really  began  to  gather 
gear.  At  that  time  Lodge  No.  2  was  organized  at 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  and  presently  the  Albany 
organization  became  Lodge  No.  3;  and  now  indeed 
charters  began  to  be  granted  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Brakemen  was  called  to  order  October  20, 
1884,  in  Oneonta,  New  York.  It  was  in  session  but 
six  days.  There  were  present  94  delegates,  represent- 
ing 39  lodges,  with  a  total  of  900  members.  A  com- 
mittee examined  the  Grand  Lodge  accounts  and  found 
that  from  May  i  to  October  i,  1884,  there  had  been 
collected  $1,808.28.  There  had  been  spent  $1,561.64. 
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The  total  amount  in  the  treasury  as  of  October  22  was 
$986.10.  The  convention  adopted  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Eugene  V.  Debs  "for  his  kindness  and  favors  shown 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Brakemen."  It  also  revised  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, raised  the  insurance  to  $500,  and  selected  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  for  the  next  convention,  one  year 
hence. 

The  Grand  Lodge  office  was  moved  to  Chicago, 
but  when  the  shift  had  been  accomplished  it  was 
found  that  the  treasury  had  been  looted  and  that  the 
organization  was  without  funds.  However,  by  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  when  the  convention  assembled  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  the  debts  of  the  Brotherhood  had  been 
paid  and  there  were  160  lodges  with  4,500  members 
enrolled.  Once  more  the  Grand  Lodge  was  trans- 
ferred, this  time  to  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of  1885  was  the 
organization  of  lodges  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  first  one  dates  from  November  of  that  year  and  is 
No.  168,  located  at  Moncton,  New  Brunswick.  Every 
year  since,  the  Brotherhood  there  has  grown  in 
strength,  so  close  is  the  relationship  between  the  two 
nations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  matters  of  interest  to 
men  are  of  particular  interest  to  their  wives.  They 
have  a  mutual  concern  in  whatever  befalls  mankind, 
and  this  concern  is  much  more  intimate  than  is  usually 
believed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  very  thin  line  that  marks 
off  men  from  women.  That  mutuality  of  interest 
could  but  lead  to  the  organization  of  an  affiliated  or 
associated  body  of  women  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
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great  Brotherhoods.  The  Railroad  Brakemen  were  not 
backward  in  granting  permission  to  their  wives  and 
relatives  to  organize  an  auxiliary.  This  was  done 
through  a  resolution  approved  by  the  convention  of 
the  Brotherhood  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1888. 

The  Grand  Lodge,  the  first  lodge  of  the  Auxiliary, 
was  organized  January  23,  1889,  by  Grand  Master 
S.  E.  Wilkinson  at  Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan.  Mrs.  So- 
phie J.  Granger  has  been  given  credit  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  the  Auxiliary  and  for  several 
years  she  served  as  its  chief  officer. 

Just  how  feeble  the  Auxiliary  was  at  the  time  of 
its  organization  we  have  only  to  suggest  that  the  cash 
in  its  treasury  totaled  but  $71.36.  But  since  that  date 
great  strides  have  been  made. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Brakemen  was  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
in  October,  1885.  The  membership  had  now  reached 
4,466;  S.  E.  Wilkinson  was  Grand  Master.  For  the 
most  part  only  routine  matters  came  up  for  consid- 
eration and  the  convention  was  soon  adjourned. 

At  the  convention  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
1886,  we  have  the  first  record  of  an  illegal  strike 
within  the  Brotherhood.  This  was  reported  by  Grand 
Master  Wilkinson.  The  members  who  disobeyed  the 
law  of  the  organization  were  disciplined.  (The  Broth- 
erhood was  to  experience  yet  other  illegal  strikes— 
those  of  1894,  1920  and  1922.) 

At  first  the  Constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  large  issue  of  adjustment 
of  differences  between  railroad  managements  and  the 
men  as  a  whole.  It  is  singular  how  slow  this  develop- 
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ment  was  in  makmg  itself  effective.  One  year  later, 
however,  at  the  convention  held  in  Binghampton, 
New  York,  a  long  stride  was  taken  in  the  matter  by 
adopting  a  rule  empowering  the  Grand  Master  to 
settle  disputes  in  relation  to  strikes  and  grievances  not 
otherwise  covered  by  law.  The  exact  phraseology  of 
the  action  of  the  convention  reads  as  follows:  "That 
the  Grand  Master  be  directed  and  empowered  to  issue 
official  circulars  governing  the  settlement  of  griev- 
ances, such  circulars  to  be  recognized  and  respected 
as  constitutional  and  law." 

But  already  within  the  membership  itself  there  was 
beginning  to  rise  a  militant  spirit  which  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  placing  of  so  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grand  Master.  There  were  too  many  griev- 
ances arising  here  and  there  throughout  the  railroad 
system  for  him  to  attempt  to  satisfy  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  question  of  wages,  the  question  of  length 
of  work-day,  the  problem  of  seniority  rights,  and 
many  other  serious  items  in  the  calendar  were  left 
without  any  uniformity  or  regulation.  So  at  the  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  convention,  held  in  1888,  a  specific  law 
was  enacted  governing  the  work  of  grievance  com- 
mittees, and  these  rules,  with  slight  modification,  have 
been  observed  since  that  time.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  progress  here  was  slow,  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  railroad  managements.  Membership  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen  was  still,  on 
many  railroads,  an  invitation  to  swift  discharge.  In 
the  records  of  the  Brakemen  there  are  a  number  of 
heroic  names-men  who  deliberately  sacrificed  them- 
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selves  by  proclaiming  their  affiliations  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  convention  held  at  St.  Paul  in  1890  was  an 
important  one.  Continued  growth  was  manifest.  One 
of  the  practical  things  accomplished  was  the  changing 
of  the  name  of  the  organization  to  the  present  title  of 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  journal  of  the  organization  was  taken  over  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  following  year  the  convention  assembled  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  a  number  of  weighty 
measures  were  adopted.  It  was  decided  that  in  the 
future  delegates  to  conventions  would  be  paid;  that  a 
protective  fund  should  be  created;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  conventions  should  be  held  biennially. 

Immediately  after  this  gathering,  dissensions  arose 
within  the  organization  and  a  special  session  was  called 
to  meet  at  Galesburg  at  the  end  of  1891.  Here  all  the 
conflicts  were  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  1893  the  delegates  assembled  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  their  biennial  convention.  There  some 
basic  things  were  disposed  of.  The  insurance  benefit 
was  raised  to  $1,200,  "permanent  and  total  disability 
was  defined,  grievance  laws  were  adjusted,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  the  Brotherhood  were  changed." 

The  panic  in  the  early  nineties  played  havoc  with 
the  ranks  of  the  Brotherhood.  Members  fell  away  and 
the  financial  condition  of  the  organization  became 
distressed.  By  1895  the  Brotherhood  was  in  debt  in  the 
sum  of  $200,000,  and  it  looked  as  though  destruction 
was  upon  it;  but  happily,  in  May,  1895,  P.  H.  Mor- 
rissey  was  elected  Grand  Master  to  succeed  S.  E. 
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Wilkinson,  and  from  that  date  forward  the  Brother- 
hood marched  on  successfully. 

Once  more  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  raised,  and  it  was  decided  to  remove 
from  Galesburg  to  Peoria,  Illinois.  Thus  the  site  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  still  subject  to  the  whim  of  groups. 
However,  at  the  convention  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
1899,  the  location  was  fixed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
it  has  since  remained. 

At  that  date  Whitney  had  been  three  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  and  had  already  served  as 
master  of  his  lodge  and  as  chairman  of  the  grievance 
committee. 

The  election  of  Morrissey  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  single  event  which  had  thus  far 
happened  in  the  annals  of  the  Brotherhood.  Prior  to 
his  incumbency  there  had  been  many  changes  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  there  had  been  criticism  as  to  the 
general  direction  of  Brotherhood  affairs.  However, 
when  Morrissey  assumed  the  role  of  Grand  Master 
the  affairs  of  the  Trainmen  began  to  click.  Many  new 
lodges  were  planted  over  the  country,  and  the  Broth- 
erhood grew  in  all  departments. 

But  it  was  now  an  orderly  development.  Under 
Morrissey  it  could  not  be  radical.  To  illustrate:  A 
group  of  trainmen  in  Boston  were  eager  to  obtain  a 
charter  for  a  lodge.  Morrissey  was  investigating  the 
matter,  but  the  applicants  became  impatient.  One  day 
he  received  a  wire  from  a  young  Irishman  who  was 
very  enthusiastic  in  the  movement  saying,  "Brother 
Morrissey,  what  is  delaying  the  organization  of  our 
new  lodge?  Please  get  busy.  We  guarantee  if  you  will 
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permit  us  to  organize  a  lodge  we  can  have  a  strike  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  within  twenty-four 
hours." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  charter  was 
not  then  granted.  It  was,  however,  later  issued.  Mor- 
rissey  is  reported  to  have  told  this  story  on  occasion 
before  lodges  to  emphasize  his  position.  He  would  be 
firm  and  conservative  at  all  times. 

Whitney  early  impressed  himself  on  the  new  head 
of  the  organization  and  had  his  first  promotions  under 
him.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  W.  G.  Lee,  who  was 
to  dominate  the  Trainmen  for  nineteen  years,  had 
begun  his  rise  some  years  in  advance  of  Whitney. 
Little  did  any  one  suspect  that  at  this  early  date  the 
two  characters  who  for  twenty-five  years  were  to  play 
the  leading  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  Brotherhood  were 
already  set  for  action. 

In  1 90 1  Whitney  attended  the  Milwaukee  con- 
vention. It  was  his  first  entry  as  delegate  into  the  na- 
tional affairs  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  had  already  won 
his  spurs  locally  and  felt  he  could  cope  with  whatever 
opposition  he  met  if  the  contest  was  an  honorable  one. 
But  to  march  out  into  the  national  arena  rather  set  the 
young  man  back  on  his  heels.  It  is  recorded,  however, 
that  he  did  once  take  the  floor  to  make  a  simple 
motion.  Those  near  him  said  that  his  knees  visibly 
knocked  and  that  a  pallor  came  over  his  face.  But  he 
was  not  long  in  beating  down  stage  fright,  and  in  due 
season  he  became  one  of  the  keenest  parliamentarians 
and  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Brotherhood. 

In  1903  Whitney  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  held  in  Denver.  There  he  was  again  ap- 
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pointed  chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  But  here,  outside  of  rou- 
tine matters,  nothing  of  moment  was  accompHshed  by 
the  convention. 

This  year,  too,  there  rose  a  general  wage  move- 
ment over  the  whole  country.  The  scale  of  wages 
varied  with  the  railroad  involved  and  with  the  strength 
of  the  organization.  But  already  there  was  growing  a 
strong  sentiment  for  standardization  of  rates  and  serv- 
ice conditions  by  dividing  the  country  into  three  sec- 
tions: Western,  Eastern  and  Southern.  To  further  this 
working  arrangement,  in  1903  the  Western  General 
Chairman's  Association  for  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men was  organized  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  This  as- 
sociation was  composed  of  the  general  chairmen  of 
the  two  organizations  for  the  principal  western  rail- 
roads and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  securing  uni- 
formity of  wages  and  service  conditions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Whitney  served  as 
vice-chairman  of  this  Western  General  Chairmen's 
Association  and  was  quite  a  factor  in  creating  senti- 
ment and  in  forming  the  program  which  was  pursued. 
He  was  now  making  headway  nationally. 

Then  came  the  convention  in  Buffalo  in  May, 
1905.  Here  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  again  accorded  Whit- 
ney. By  this  time  he  had  so  impressed  himself  on  the 
delegates  that  he  might  have  been  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  he  not  withdrav^ni  in  favor  of  a  Canadian 
representative,  James  Murdock.  This  action  greatly 
enhanced  Whitney's  standing,  for  men  were  not  as  a 
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rule  running  from  such  an  office.  He  had  deliberately 
chosen  to  remain  general  chairman  of  the  Brother- 
hood on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  In 
addition  to  this  position  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Grand  Trustees  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  Buffalo  convention  is  further  remembered  on 
account  of  the  bitter  row  which  developed  between 
factions  representing  the  East  and  the  West.  Morris- 
sey  was  the  western  champion  and  had  rendered  fine 
service,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  assault.  This 
East-West  battle  was  to  rise  again  and  again,  and  still, 
like  that  bedraggled  ghost  of  Shakespeare's,  it  will  not 
down.  Today,  however,  Whitney  has  pretty  well 
quieted  it. 

This  fight  against  Morrissey  was  probably  the  fac- 
tor which  caused  him  to  look  elsewhere  for  lodging. 
For  why  should  one  give  the  best  he  has  and  be 
damned  for  it?  That  has  been  one  of  the  curses  of 
organized  labor— failure  to  weigh  wisely  the  quality  of 
its  leadership. 

At  the  Eighth  Biennial  Convention,  held  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  in  June,  1907,  the  eastern  delegates 
again  set  out  to  elect  a  ticket.  But  over  all  opposition 
Morrissey  was  chosen  Grand  Master  and  Whitney 
Vice  Grand  Master,  offices  later  changed  to  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Thereupon  Whitney  resigned  all  other  posts  held 
by  him,  effective  as  of  August  i,  1907.  His  duties  now 
involved  the  handling  of  grievances  as  directed  by  the 
President.  His  field  covered  the  Western  and  South- 
ern territories.  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  was  headquarters 
for  him  until  July  i,  1912,  at  which  time  he  moved  to 
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Chicago.  He  was  to  remain  on  this  station  until  chosen 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood 
in  1928. 

It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  he  left  the  position 
of  general  chairman  of  the  grievance  committee  of  the 
Northwestern.  During  his  seven  years  of  grievance 
labors  he  had  handled  about  350  cases,  and  of  these  he 
won  approximately  eighty-five  per  cent.  He  had  been, 
since  1901,  one  of  the  two  salaried  chairmen  of  the 
Brotherhood  ($2,400  per  annum);  the  other  was 
G.  W.  Anderson,  the  present  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Whitney  to  break  away  from 
his  old  associates.  This  is  revealed  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  general  committee: 

"It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasure  for  me  tp  make  this  re- 
quest, as  I  fully  realize  that  I  am  leaving  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  have  been  very  kind  to  me  in  the  past 
six  years  and  whose  hospitality  I  have  enjoyed  many 
times.  It  will  indeed  be  quite  different  when  I  go  out 
among  strangers  to  work  for  the  Brotherhood,  and  I 
know  that  I  will  look  back  to  the  good  old  times  when 
serving  on  the  general  committee  of  the  Northwestern 
Road. 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  all  for  your 
many  kindnesses  and  loyal  support  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  be  as  kind  and  gracious  to  my  successor  as  you  have 
been  to  me.  No  chairman  can  succeed  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  members,  and  I  attribute  my  fairly  good 
success  to  your  kind  and  continued  cooperation." 

Whitney*s  reputation  with  the  Brotherhood  had 
been  made  while  acting  as  chairman  of  the  general 
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grievance  committee.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  he  had 
been  active  in  wage  movements.  His  reputation  was 
based  on  hard  fighting  in  behalf  of  fellow  workers. 
When  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  trainman  had  been 
handed  a  bad  decision  or  denied  just  treatment,  you 
could  pledge  your  last  dollar  that  Whitney  would  be 
found  on  the  job  scrapping  to  the  last  ditch.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  evidence  and  in  the 
preparation  of  cases  which  he  took  to  the  manage- 
ments of  roads;  nor  did  he  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
carrying  his  appeals  over  the  heads  of  subordinates  to 
chief  executives.  This  was  resented  by  some  of  the 
junior  officers,  but  they  all  respected  him.  His  record 
for  persistency,  determination  and  effectiveness  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  made  friends  for  him  in 
every  Trainmen's  lodge  of  the  land. 

On  taking  over  his  new  post  Whitney  had  other 
connections  to  sever.  Accordingly,  on  July  31,  1907, 
he  returned  his  transportation  to  the  management  of 
the  Northwestern,  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  expres- 
sions of  good  will.  At  once,  upon  receipt  of  this  letter, 
W.  D.  Cantillon,  Assistant  General  Manager,  replied, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  grand  and  noble 
than  that  of  assisting  your  fellow  men  and  when  you  are 
deeply  and  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  fellow 
workmen  you  are  working  with  an  honest  zeal  that  no 
other  stimulant  can  bring  forward.  You  have  done  this 
beyond  doubt,  and  while  we  have  not  always  agreed  in 
our  findings  and  sometimes  have  had  heated  discussions, 
you  have  always  had  my  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  with 
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us.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity  as  I  am  always  glad  to  express 
myself  to  the  men  who  would  not  try  to  do  it  right." 

This  letter  discloses  in  a  way  the  very  keynote 
which  has  predominated  in  the  life  of  Whitney-serv- 
ice to  his  fellows.  He  was  doing  his  job  and  doing  it 
well. 
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Vice  President 

WHEN  WHITNEY  became  Vice  President  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in  1907,  there 
were  but  five  field  officers-Dodge,  Fitzpatrick,  Mur- 
dock,  Newman  and  himself.  Later  the  number  was 
increased  to  ten.  But  none  was  more  active  than 
Whitney.  He  moved  rapidly  about  the  district  as- 
signed him. 

At  El  Paso,  Texas,  on  September  24,  1908,  he  gave 
out  a  lengthy  interview,  published  in  the  Daily  News, 
In  that  statement  he  declared  for  a  few  fundamentals 
to  which  he  has  steadfastly  adhered.  For  example: 
"The  organization  of  labor  is  a  business  proposition 
pure  and  simple.  It  recognizes  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  in  the  cooperation  of  the  many  as  against  the 
disadvantages  of  individual  effort." 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  does  not 
seek  industrial  war,"  he  added;  "it  is  averse  to  striking, 
and  its  members  are  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  believe  that  reason  and  mutual 
concession  are  proper  methods  of  procedure  between  the 
employer  and  employee;  they  believe  in  conservative, 
honorable  methods,  but  when  men  so  far  forget  the 
rights  of  their  employees  as  to  become  oppressive  and 
unwarrantably  arbitrary,  seek  to  humiliate  and  oppress 
without  reason,  will  not  accord  decent  treatment,  then 
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the  members  of  the  organization  will  not  sacrifice  every- 
thing-they  will  strike.  ...  In  a  fraternal  way  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It  believes  and  prac- 
tices the  belief  that  the  interests  of  one  man  are  the  sacred 
trust  of  all  the  members  of  the  organization." 

In  another  striking  paragraph  which  certainly  fore- 
shadowed the  future,  Whitney  said:  "The  Brother- 
hood has  demonstrated  that  organization  properly 
conducted  means  shorter  hours  of  labor,  better  wages, 
and  the  opportunity  which  these  advantages  give  for. 
more  comfortable  working  and  living  conditions,  bet- 
ter education,  .  .  .  from  which  employer  and  em- 
ployee will  equally  profit." 

From  El  Paso,  Whitney  went  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  where  he  sat  in  conference  with  the  manage- 
ments of  the  San  Antonio  &  Arkansas  Pass  and  the 
Sunset  Railroads,  endeavoring  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  roads  and  the  organization.  He  was  success- 
ful in  ironing  out  some  old  controversies,  thus  brmging 
harmony  between  the  men  and  the  managements. 

Morrissey  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Brotherhood 
until  January  i,  1909,  when  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Railway  Investors  &  Em- 
ployes Association.  Thus  passed  out  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Brotherhood  its  first  real  Grand  Master.  Much 
might  be  said  of  his  qualities.  He  is  deeply  revered. 
Only  recently  indeed  the  Brotherhood  erected  a  fine 
monument  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town  of  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois. 

W.  G.  Lee  was  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  fill  out  Morrissey's  unexpired  term;  and  at  Colum- 
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bus  a  few  months  later  Lee  was  regularly  continued 
in  the  office  of  President,  after  a  rather  hot  contest. 
Whitney  was  reelected  to  his  post,  with  practically 
no  opposition. 

On  June  26,  1909,  at  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  Whitney 
addressed  an  audience  made  up  of  railroad  men  and 
their  friends  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Here  he  set  up 
the  cardinal  doctrines  underlying  the  Labor  move- 
ment. In  the  course  of  that  talk  he  said  that  the  broth- 
erhoods had  organized  "not  only  to  defend  themselves 
against  injustice  but  also  to  assert  their  economic 
strength  in  everything  that  pertains  to  their  employ- 
ment and  living.  .  ,  .  The  individual  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  coping  with  modem  industrial  conditions. 
Capital  is  always  well  organized  and  commands  the 
best  talent  that  money  and  influence  can  bring  in  de- 
fense of  its  interests.  .  .  . 

"Organized  labor  lends  its  efforts  towards  bringing 
about  methods  whereby  the  men  and  women  of  labor 
may  work  under  safe  and  sanitary  conditions  and  do 
away  with  the  terrible  toll  of  life  and  limb  that  industry 
yearly  exacts  of  labor.  If  the  ideals  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  in  America  were  realized,  there  would  be  a 
better  home  life  in  our  nation,  for  the  husband  would 
receive  such  wages  and  work  under  such  conditions  as 
would  permit  him  to  take  proper  care  of  his  family,  feed, 
clothe  and  educate  his  children,  and  bring  them  up  with 
that  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  duties  as  citizens  that 
should  be  the  hope  of  every  loyal  and  patriotic  American. 
If  organized  labor  had  its  way  the  children  would  be  in 
the  school  room  or  on  the  play  ground  instead  of  at  the 
loom  or  machine. 

"The  railway  organizations  have  done  much  to  elevate 
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and  educate  their  members.  They  are  taught  honesty, 
truth  and  economy,  and  in  consequence  they  render  to 
the  railway  companies  much  more  efficient  service  than 
the  unorganized,  among  whom  no  such  standard  exists." 

And  then  with  respect  to  keeping  the  peace- 
avoiding  strikes  and  their  after-consequences- Whit- 
ney said: 

"We  beheve  in  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences with  our  employers,  and  to  that  end  we  use  every 
honorable  effort.  The  railway  is  so  closely  identified  with 
our  civilization,  the  needs  of  commerce,  and,  at  times, 
the  absolute  wants  of  humanity,  that  its  safe  and  con- 
tinued operation  is  essential  to  our  daily  life. 

"We  believe  that  strikes,  like  wars,  should  be  resorted 
to  only  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  John  Mitchell, 
ex-President  of  the  Miners  Union,  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  organized  labor  in  regard  to  strikes  when  he  said, 
'Whichever  side  wins,  both  are  whipped.'  We  believe 
that  our  brotherhoods  are  founded  on  proper  principles, 
and  that  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  labor  pertain  not  to 
the  working  man  alone,  but  are  the  common  concern  of 
every  American  citizen  whose  selfishness  has  not  veiled 
his  patriotism.  Organized  effort  means  a  truer  Christi- 
anity, an  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  greater  intelligence 
and  integrity,  and  higher  and  nobler  citizenship  for  the 
millions  of  toilers,  and  consequently  a  more  ideal  Repub- 
lic, and  a  government  more  firmly  anchored." 

Another  matter  which  has  characterized  Whitney 
is  that  of  family  pride.  So,  we  find  that  on  May  30, 
1 9 10,  he  sent  out  from  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  an  invita- 
tion to  all  his  kinsmen  for  a  family  reunion  at  his 
home  on  the  national  holiday,  the  Fourth  of  July.  In 
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response  to  that  invitation  on  the  day  fixed,  53  rela- 
tives were  in  attendance  at  a  banquet.  At  the  head  of 
the  Hst  stood  Reverend  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Whitney,  the 
father  and  mother  of  Alexander.  There  were  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins  and  grandchildren,  and  it  was 
an  occasion  entirely  worthy  of  celebration. 

Then,  time  rolled  on,  and  Whitney  found  himself 
deeply  involved  in  a  number  of  wage  controversies. 
These  kept  him  very  busy.  For  the  most  part,  he  was 
successful  in  these  negotiations. 

At  the  next  convention,  held  in  Harrisburg,  May, 
1911,  some  of  the  leaders  tried  to  build  up  a  machine 
to  defeat  Lee;  and  there  were  radical  speeches  which 
caused  bitter  feeling  against  the  Brotherhood's  legis- 
lative representative,  A.  A.  Rowe.  But  the  opposition 
was  broken  and  Lee  was  elected,  and  Whitney  was 
again  chosen  Vice  President. 

In  July,  191 2,  Whitney  sent  an  interesting  com- 
munication to  Alexander  Blue  on  the  subject  of  safety. 
In  that  paper  he  analyzed  a  number  of  practical  things 
which  could  be  done  by  trainmen  which  would  tend 
to  lessen  accidents  to  employees  and  to  the  traveling 
public.  He  pointed  out  that  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  191 1,  there  had  been  a  total  of  160,555  persons 
either  killed  or  injured  in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
356  were  passengers  killed,  13,433  injured.  Of  the 
employees  there  were  3,602  killed  and  126,039  injured. 

Later,  in  addressing  an  audience  largely  made  up 
of  railroad  men,  he  talked  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  he  said,  "that  every  time 
an  employe  overlooks  or  neglects  an  apparently  insignifi- 
cant detail  of  his  work  that  his  neglect  may  mean  the 
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death  or  injury  of  some  co-employe  or  passenger?  That 
being  the  case,  should  not  we  as  employes,  especially  con- 
ductors who  supervise  the  movement  and  safe  operation 
of  trains,  exercise  every  energy  within  us  to  deliver  them 
and  their  cargoes  of  human  freight  and  the  brave  em- 
ployes who  man  them  safely  to  their  destination?" 

He  admonished  them  all  to  give  a  little  more 
thought  to  their  jobs  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
in  their  hands  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  year  191 2  was  a  trying  one  for  Whitney. 
Apart  from  his  general  grievance  work,  labor  troubles 
of  a  major  sort  had  to  be  faced.  Towards  the  close  of 
191 2,  the  switchmen  and  trainmen  in  Chicago  operat- 
ing the  Belt  Line  filed  a  list  of  grievances  with  the 
railroads  which  was  denied  on  December  27.  A  second 
conference  was  held  on  February  18,  at  which  time 
some  of  the  minor  demands  of  the  men  were  granted. 
But  the  concessions,  as  a  whole,  were  not  satisfactory. 

Representatives  of  the  Trainmen  had  been  in  ses- 
sion in  Chicago  since  February  2  and  they  were  meet- 
ing daily  in  a  Chicago  hotel.  Headquarters  were  in 
Whitney's  room,  for  he  was  in  charge  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroads.  Naturally,  it  would  have  been 
an  ace  in  the  hole  if  the  managers  of  the  roads  could 
have  known  what  was  transpiring  in  that  certain  room 
where  the  Brotherhood  men  were  holding  sessions, 
and  perhaps  they  did  find  out  some  things  which  were 
never  reported.  For  one  day  Whitney  discovered  a 
strange  contrivance  behind  a  picture  on  the  wall.  It 
was  shortly  diagnosed  to  be  a  dictograph.  Thereupon 
the  laborites  began  a  furious  and  wild  discussion  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  ears  of  the  eavesdroppers 
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with  nonsense.  And  the  next  move  was  to  rip  out  the 
machine  and  to  raid  the  room  next  door.  There  they 
found  a  woman.  A  man  had  fled. 

It  was  a  clever  device,  this  dictograph.  The  trans- 
mitting section  of  the  machine  was  in  Whitney's 
room,  the  receiver  in  the  neighboring  room.  Carefully 
concealed  wires  connected  these  instruments,  which 
now  repose  as  a  souvenir  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Brotherhood  at  Cleveland.  The  dictograph  had  been 
leased  to  the  Wm.  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency,  and 
probably  Burns  had  been  employed  by  railroad  man- 
agements to  unearth  whatever  secrets  he  could.  This 
is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  dishonorable 
schemes  employed  by  the  railroads  to  ferret  out  in- 
formation. Whitney  said  at  the  time,  "The  railroad 
managers  with  whom  we  are  dealing  would  not  admit 
or  deny  that  they  had  the  instrument  placed  in  the 


room." 


That  disgusting  enterprise  was  recorded  just  twen- 
ty-three years  ago.  While  we  have  advanced  on  the 
whole  into  much  cleaner  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship, we  still  are  far  from  having  established  a 
plane  of  common  understanding  upon  which  to  work 
out  problems.  Latterly,  the  old  detective  device—mili- 
tant and  deadly,  if  need  be— has  seen  a  rather  rapid 
expansion.  Detectives  openly  admitted,  detectives 
under  cover  and  armed,  detectives  everywhere  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  workers,  of  restraining  them 
from  joining  organizations  other  than  company 
unions! 

Senator  James  J.  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  recent 
address  (quoted  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
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for  June  15,  1936)  stingingly  rebukes  employers  for 
resorting  to  this  debasing  method  of  deahng  with  em- 
ployees. "No  longer,"  he  declared,  "will  we  tolerate 
the  iron-hand  despotism  of  yesterday."  These  private 
detective  agencies  employ  gangsters  and  ex-convicts 
to  do  their  dirty  work.  "Self-respecting  citizens,"  he 
said,  "will  increasingly  question  how  we  can  rightly 
expect  to  maintain  an  industrial  espionage  system  in 
this  country  and  at  the  same  time,  profess  to  uphold 
the  Bill  of  Rights  under  our  Constitution." 

So  infamous  indeed  has  this  espionage  system  be- 
come, that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  recently 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  conditions.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  Senator  La  FoUette,  a 
scrapper  and  a  Progressive.  Already  he  is  complaining 
that  certain  of  these  strike-breaking,  murderous  com- 
panies, intent  on  destroying  organized  labor,  are  de- 
fying the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Subpoenas  have 
been  issued  in  a  few  cases,  but  the  detectives  fail  to 
appear.  'Chairman  La  Follette  has  warned  them  that 
they  face  federal  prosecution  and  Senate  contempt 
action.  Their  non-appearance  he  denounced  as  the 
"grossest  and  most  flagrant  contempt  of  subpoenas." 
He  added  that  "every  legal  remedy  which  can  be 
taken  to  punish  this  flaunting  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  Senate  will  be  taken." 

Not  only  do  the  officers  of  these  companies  defy 
the  authorities,  they  go  about  deliberately  destroying 
their  records.  A  recent  case  is  in  point.  An  agent  of 
the  committee  entered  the  premises  of  a  company  in 
Pittsburgh  and  found  that  everything  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  But  digging  into  the  trash  heap, 
they  picked  up  scraps  of  correspondence,  which,  when 
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put  together,  clearly  indicated  the  low  character  of 
the  snooping.  It  is  high  time  this  dastardly  intimida- 
tion, this  gangster  stuff,  was  put  in  the  discard.  It  has 
no  place  in  modem  society. 

Espionage  in  far  too  many  instances  is  part  of  the 
armament  of  the  industrialists.  The  case  of  the  dicto- 
graph is  of  a  kind.  While  this  incident  roused  a  deal 
of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Trainmen,  it  did  not 
serve  to  end  negotiations.  The  real  issues  remained  to 
be  settled.  Not  enough  of  the  demands  of  the  workers 
had  been  granted  to  stay  the  clamor  for  a  strike,  so 
early  in  March,  negotiations  were  broken  off  with  the 
railroads  and  the  Trainmen  began  to  take  a  strike 
ballot. 

The  situation  became  so  serious  that  Acting  United 
States  Labor  Commissioner  Hanger  reached  Chicago 
on  the  third  of  March  and  at  once  put  himself  in 
touch  with  Vice  President  Whitney.  Having  got  at 
first  hand,  Labor's  view,  Hanger  turned  to  T.  J.  Foley, 
chairman  of  the  General  Managers'  Committee.  After 
repeated  conferences,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
Hanger  gave  out  that  the  workers  and  the  railroads 
had  agreed  to  terms.  But  the  statement  was  premature. 
His  optimism  was  not  borne  out,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
troversy continued,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  a 
strike  was  called  for  the  twelfth. 

However,  Whitney  persisted,  and  presently  he 
was  supported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill, 
now  come  upon  the  scene.  Between  them  compro- 
mises were  effected:  the  switchmen  got  an  increase  in 
wages  and  the  railroads  for  the  time  being  were  saved 
from  paying  for  over-time  and  holiday  work.  On  the 
whole  it  was  a  decided  victory  for  the  Trainmen,  and 
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the  credit  for  the  negotiations  goes  to  Whitney.  The 
agreement  was  signed  on  April  i8,  191 3,  thus  ending 
a  four  months'  struggle. 

This  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  Trainmen 
convened  in  biennial  session  in  San  Francisco.  From 
the  low  rumblings  heard  in  lodges  over  the  country,  it 
was  certain  a  storm  would  break  when  the  delegates 
assembled.  Sharp  issues  were  to  be  settled,  the  most 
important  of  which  touched  the  liability  of  carriers  to 
employees. 

In  an  address  to  an  audience  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
in  February,  191 2,  Whitney  had  made  it  plain  where 
he  stood  on  this  liability  issue.  He  said: 

"For  years  these  labor  organizations  have  centered 
their  efforts  in  states  and  nation  towards  securing  the 
passage  of  adequate  employers'  liability  laws  which  would 
modify  the  old  common  law  doctrines  of  fellow  servant, 
contributory  negligence  and  assumed  risk.  Laws  based  on 
the  conditions  of  industry  a  hundred  years  ago  are  not 
suited  to  our  present  day." 

In  191 1,  President  Taft  had  appointed  D.  L. 
Cease,  Editor  of  the  Trainmen's  magazine,  on  a  com- 
mission to  study  railroad  labor  in  Europe.  Cease  made 
a  report  to  the  convention  soon  after  it  had  been  called 
to  order  in  June,  191 3.  It  dealt  mainly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  liability  compensation  and  this  became  the 
major  issue  before  the  delegates.  Lee,  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Cease  and  made  a  two-hour  speech  in  favor  of  a 
workmen's  compensation  law  in  lieu  of  an  employers' 
liability  law. 
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Lee's  position  was  in  effect  that  the  old  English 
law  should  be  followed  in  the  relation  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  This  meant  in  actual  practice 
that  many  employees  of  the  railroads  could  be  maimed 
or  killed  without  recourse  being  had  upon  the  rail- 
roads. Whitney  favored  the  Federal  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Law  and  took  the  floor,  and  for  six  hours  and 
forty  minutes  argued  the  case  from  every  angle. 
When  he  had  finished  and  a  vote  was  taken,  the  con- 
vention overwhelmingly  sustained  him. 

This  action  so  thoroughly  incensed  Lee  that  he 
immediately  declared  that  he  would  defeat  Whitney 
for  the  post  of  Vice  President;  and  Martin  Degnan 
was  set  up  against  him.  But  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  he  had  received  but  349  ballots.  Whitney 
had  polled  482. 

It  was  now  Whitney's  turn  and  he  immediately 
announced  that  he  would  oppose  Lee  for  the  office  of 
President.  The  contest  was  close,  but  according  to  the 
tellers,  all  Lee  men,  Lee  had  won  by  26  votes,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  reliably  stated  today  that 
Whitney  had  won  by  26  votes.  In  short,  he  had  been 
counted  out  by  the  Lee  henchmen  in  control  of  the 
balloting. 

When  Lee's  election  was  announced  to  the  con- 
vention, Whitney  offered  his  hand  and  suggested  that 
they  bury  the  hatchet  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  To  his 
surprise,  Lee  refused  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

At  this  meeting  in  San  Francisco  the  law  was 
amended  so  that  conventions  were  to  be  held  trien- 
nially  in  the  future.  This  was  a  change  of  great  finan- 
cial advantage  to  the  Brotherhood. 
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THE  YEAR  1914  found  Whitney  handling 
Brotherhood  assignments  as  directed  by  President  Lee. 
For  several  months  Whitney  was  engaged  in  a  stiff 
battle  with  the  Burlington  Railroad  on  questions  of 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Little  progress  was 
made,  however,  and  finally  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  United  States  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  met  in 
the  Federal  Building,  Chicago,  on  February  4,  the 
sessions  continuing  for  several  weeks.  There  they  took 
under  consideration  the  various  contentions,  both  sides 
presenting  their  cases.  Whitney  represented  the  Train- 
men on  that  occasion  and  made  an  elaborate  argument 
in  support  of  the  position  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  appeal  the  Board  rendered  a  decision 
favorable  to  the  Trainmen. 

The  following  year  was  devoted  to  such  duties  as 
were  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Brotherhood.  Whit- 
ney found  time,  however,  to  speak  on  a  number  of 
occasions  favoring  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour-day 
law— an  issue  which  soon  came  to  dominate  the  labor 
field. 

The  first  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  convened  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  May,  19 16.  There 
Lee  immediately  took  up  the  fight  against  Whitney, 
vowing  that  he  would  drive  him  out  of  the  Brother- 
hood. However,  he  succeeded  only  in  defeating  him 
for  the  position  of  Third  Vice  President.  Whitney 
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came  right  back  and  was  elected  to  the  new  position 
of  Tendi  Vice  President,  a  post  Lee  had  authorized, 
having  promised  it  to  one  of  his  henchmen. 

Upon  Whitney's  election,  which  had  been  bitterly- 
opposed  by  Lee,  he  thanked  the  delegates  who  had 
supported  him  and  also  thanked  President  Lee  for 
having  used  his  influence  to  create  an  additional  vice 
presidency.  (That  was  very  much  like  baiting  the 
lion,  and  it  so  proved.)  Whitney,  when  he  had  finished 
his  talk,  turned  and  offered  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  Lee,  who  refused  to  take  it— instead  he  turned 
his  back  on  Whitney.  This  act  on  the  part  of  Lee  was 
roundly  hissed  by  several  hundred  delegates,  and  it 
was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 

Whitney's  friends  at  once  busied  themselves,  and 
presently  from  the  very  platform  from  which  Lee  had 
issued  his  denunciation,  Whitney  was  presented  with 
a  beautiful  silver  service.  But  Whitney  here  had  his 
narrowest  escape.  The  executioner  stood  back  of  the 
door,  ax  in  hand.  But  there  are  forces  at  work  in  the 
world  which  often  confound  the  mighty,  as  Lee  was 
to  discover. 

Soon  after  the  convention  adjourned,  the  war  sit- 
uation became  more  complicated;  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  stress  placed  on  industry,  there  was  a  constantly 
growing  number  of  unemployed.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  railroad  workers.  What  could  be 
done  about  it?  The  eight-hour  day  promised  to  be 
helpful,  leading  as  it  must  to  increased  employment  of 
workers. 

By  the  year  1907  the  ten-hour  day  had  been  pretty 
generally  adopted  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
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States.  Standard  rates  of  pay  and  uniform  service  con- 
ditions were  fairly  respected  in  both  countries.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  increased  effectiveness  of 
labor  required  a  still  further  shortening  of  the  work- 
day. 

Accordingly,  Whitney  early  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  eight-hour  day— even  before  the  cumulative 
force  of  events  marked  it  as  indispensable  in  our  eco- 
nomic functioning.  On  June  6,  1909,  before  a  church 
audience  at  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  "Organized  labor 
stands  for  fair  wages  and  a  working  day  of  reasonable 
length,  which,  owing  to  radical  changes  in  our  mod- 
ern industrial  system  resulting  in  increased  produc- 
tivity of  the  individual,  should  not  be  more  than  eight 
hours." 

At  a  railroad  men's  picnic  in  the  summer  of  19 12, 
at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said 
three  years  before  at  Eagle  Grove.  He  was  ready  now 
to  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

In  191 3,  indeed,  there  began  a  strong  advance  by 
organized  labor  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  time  and 
one-half  for  over-time.  And  it  must  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  that 
they  had  been  long  pledged  to  such  a  program.  In  a 
convention  of  the  Brotherhood  held  in  Buffalo  in  1905, 
it  had  declared  for  a  shorter  work-day;  and  in  1909, 
at  the  important  convention  called  in  Columbus,  it 
definitely  set  itself  on  record  for  the  eight-hour  day. 
This  demand  was  reiterated  by  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention of  19 1 3. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
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Trainmen  realized  that  if  anything  was  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  matter  of  winning  the  eight-hour  day  it 
would  have  to  be  done  through  coordination  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  the  transportation  brotherhoods. 

From  time  immemorial  men  have  striven  for  better 
things  in  life.  Struggle  is  the  vitalizing  element  in  the 
cosmic  urge.  We  have  been  sent  into  this  world  to 
work,  but  not  in  order  simply  to  survive.  Rather  we 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  earthly  tenement  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  perfecting  our  personalities 
through  the  enhancement  of  character  and  the  up- 
building of  our  spiritual  selves.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
attain,  time  must  be  had  apart  from  labor  for  the  edi- 
fication of  one*s  self,  for  the  cultivation  of  one's 
friends  and  for  the  refinement  of  one's  character. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  ever  since  men  emerged 
from  the  caves  of  barbarism  they  have  battled  against 
slavery  in  some  form— and  there  are  many  forms. 
There  was  first  of  all  the  Demon  of  Want  to  vanquish 
—and  he  has  not  been  wholly  beaten  even  today.  Then, 
there  were  slave-drivers;  lords  and  over-lords;  and 
tyrannies  of  every  sort.  In  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion these  tyrannies  are  represented  largely  by  the 
hold  that  industrial  society  has  upon  us— the  control 
of  hours  and  wages  and  the  avenues  that  lead  to  living 
in  the  world! 

It  was  said  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  book  that 
fifty  years  ago  our  workers  were  on  the  job  from  ten 
to  twenty  hours  a  day,  depending  on  whether  they 
were  in  industry  or  on  the  railroads,  and  were  paid 
but  the  most  meager  wage.  It  was  indeed  a  wage 
scarcely  adequate  to  provide  food,  much  less  clothing 
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and  a  decent  roof  over  head.  The  battle  eternally  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  reducing  hours  of  labor  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  the  scale  of  pay. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can 
perhaps  glance  backward  for  a  little  and  follow  the 
ups  and  downs  in  this  struggle.  For  almost  a  hundred 
years  the  eight-hour  day  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ceded by  leaders  among  the  workers  to  be  the  ideal 
working  day.  It  was,  then,  toward  this  ideal  that  they 
ever  struggled.  At  first  in  this  country  when  labor 
began  to  talk  of  an  eight-hour  day  the  press  ridiculed 
it  in  most  scathing  fashion.  It  was  declared  to  be  a 
piece  of  humbuggery,  or  worse.  However,  nothing 
daunted,  here  and  there  sporadic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
leaders  among  the  workers  gradually  crystallized  the 
eight-hour  day  into  a  definite  ideal. 

For  our  purpose  in  this  study,  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  eight-hour-day  movement  from  the 
time  when  the  labor  organizations  became  active  in  an 
effort  to  force  the  eight-hour  day  upon  the  railroads. 
In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
Labor  had  been  able  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  upon 
Congress,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  fixing  an  eight- 
hour  day.  This  was  in  1868,  and  the  measure  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson. 

This  law,  whatever  its  original  design,  resulted  in 
befuddling  the  workers,  through  leading  them  to  be- 
lieve that  something  definite  and  helpful  had  been 
done  in  their  behalf.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  false 
lures  which  the  party  in  control  of  Government  and 
parties  outside  have  cast  before  Labor.  The  very  Gov- 
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ernment  which  had  enacted  the  above  mentioned  law 
was  the  first  to  violate  it.  In  short,  the  position  taken 
was  that  if  a  laborer  wanted  to  work  eight  hours  he 
could  do  so  and  draw  pay  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  act  came  to  be  but  a  dead  letter. 

The  eight-hour  law  was  now  for  a  time  to  be 
tossed  about,  a  political  football.  The  Democratic  con- 
vention which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1868  put  a  plank 
in  its  platform  approving  the  eight-hour-day  law;  and 
the  Repubhcan  convention  did  likewise.  But  nothing 
materialized  from  all  this  agitation  save  a  deeper  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  Labor  to  fight  it  out  at  all 
costs,  realizing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  the  poHtical  marplots,  who  were  definitely  under 
the  thumb  of  the  industrialists  and  the  financiers. 

On  October  7,  1884,  at  its  Chicago  convention, 
the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  &  Labor  Unions 
declared  that  "eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's 
labor  from  and  after  May  i,  1886."  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  &  Labor 
Unions  was  later  to  be  converted  into  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Energetic  and  enlightened  as  its 
leaders  were,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  this 
Federation,  without  the  backing  of  Labor  in  general, 
and  particularly  the  strong  organization  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  would  be  able  to  go  but  a  litrie  way 
toward  the  goal. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  had  grown  tremendously  in 
the  eighties  and  by  January  i,  1886,  they  numbered 
more  than  700,000.  Practically  the  whole  of  its  mem- 
bership was  insistent  on  supporting  the  drive  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  but  the  leaders  of  the  organization— 
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blowing  hot  and  cold  because  of  attacks  levied  at 
them  by  capitalists  and  the  churches— were  loath  to 
participate  in  the  eight-hour  drive.  The  line  came 
presently  to  be  sharply  drawn.  May  i,  1886,  was  rap- 
idly approaching.  Action  was  required.  So,  on  March 
13,  1886,  Grand  Master  Workman  Powderly  struck 
secretly  against  the  eight-hour  day  movement.  He  sent 
out  a  note  to  his  lodge  officers  reading,  "No  assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  must  strike  for  the  eight-hour 
system  on  May  ist  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
obeying  orders  from  headquarters." 

Notwithstanding  this  sinister  attack  of  Powderly 
on  the  eight-hour  day  movement,  on  May  i  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  strikes  were  inaugurated, 
Powderly's  men  walking  out  with  the  rest.  In  some 
instances  they  were  successful  and  the  eight-hour  day 
was  granted,  but  before  the  summer  was  over  the 
workers,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  beaten  and  the 
long  hour  schedules  restored.  Had  the  Knights  of 
Labor  fallen  in  whole-heartedly  with  the  other  labor 
groups,  it  is  probable  that  the  eight-hour  day  might 
then  have  been  achieved  and  many  years  of  suffering 
avoided.  Here  again  the  case  was  one  of  leadership 
alone.  The  crime  is  at  the  door  of  Powderly  and  his 
executive  committee.  The  men  were  ready  to  strike. 
Alas,  again  small  and  unscrupulous  men— a  coterie  only 
—had  blocked  the  will  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  with  Powderly  at  its  head  the  Knights 
of  Labor  now  moved  rapidly  into  oblivion,  leaving 
behind  an  unhappy  history. 

Thus  passed  May  i,  1886,  a  date  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Little  in  truth  had  been  accomplished,  beyond 
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demonstrating  that  there  were  men  in  labor  who 
feared  nothing,  who  were  ready  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  was  required  of  them.  Contrasted  sharply 
with  these  were  the  cowards  and  the  lean  and  hungry 
"scabs"  who  flocked  like  buzzards  to  the  strike  centers 
to  prey  upon  the  wrecked  humanity. 

While  the  net  gains  from  this  first  eight-hour  bat- 
tle were  comparatively  insignificant,  still  the  fight  was 
to  continue,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  and  the 
capitalistic  guardians  of  the  faith,  the  churchmen  of 
the  country,  impugned  the  motives  and  maligned  the 
laborers.  They  were  expressly  condemned  for  at- 
tempting to  better  working  conditions  at  the  expense 
of  the  capitalists  and  the  public!  Almost  universally 
the  strikers  were  declared  to  be  anarchists  or  nihilists, 
and  the  press  clamored  for  the  execution  of  the  lead- 
ers. A  good  many  were  indeed  fined  and  jailed.  But 
time  passed  and  the  eight-hour  day  struggle  continued 
unabated.  It  became  fixed  in  the  ideology  of  the  work- 
ers and  nothing  could  forestay  its  eventual  triumph. 

The  grand  old  man,  so  long  head  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Samuel  Gompers,  played  an  im- 
portant role  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury in  the  matter  of  publicizing  and  bringing  before 
Labor  the  eight-hour  day  program.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  him  for  the  consistent  and  steadfast 
purpose  with  which  he  carried  on  his  campaign.  By 
the  year  1891  the  movement  had  taken  definite  shape. 
Already  an  eight-hour  day  was  recognized  and  was 
specifically  in  operation  in  a  number  of  the  trades,  but 
the  war  had  to  be  carried  on  until  19 16  before  the 
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eight-hour  day  was  recognized  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day,  as  a  so-called 
"basic"  day,  the  raihroad  managements  charged  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  railroad  men  to  shorten  the 
work-day  but  to  draw  more  pay  for  a  day's  work. 
Shortening  the  work-day,  due  to  the  organization  of 
the  railroads  into  divisions,  necessarily  would  cause 
some  confusion,  through  readjustments  of  runs  and 
the  necessity  of  men  working  over-time.  Obviously  it 
was  and  still  is  impossible  to  fix  arbitrary  limits  to 
work-days  when  always  there  are  contingencies  which 
upset  schedules  in  the  movements  of  trains.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  *'basic"  day  can  never  prove  more  than  a 
temporary  adjustment  of  hours  which,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  be  considered  a  day.  At  the  moment  we 
have  an  eight-hour  day  legalized,  which  is  the  "basic" 
day.  Soon  we  shall  have  a  six-hour  day,  which  will  in 
turn  become  "basic."  And  then,  who  knows,  a  four- 
hour  day? 

Just  how  slowly  our  social  reforms  are  brought 
about  is  well  illustrated  by  the  struggle  for  the  shorter 
day.  It  took  seventy-five  years  to  crystallize  and  to 
bring  into  effect  the  legal  eight-hour  day.  Even  after 
Congress  had  recognized  the  demand  of  the  workers 
and  had  passed  a  hoodwinking  law  in  1868,  it  still  re- 
quired forty-eight  years  before  another  Congress  ac- 
tually put  on  the  books  a  statute  which  could  stand 
the  test,  not  only  of  the  courts  but  of  the  moneyed 
interests  of  the  country! 

We  must  remember  that  in  19 16  the  world  was 
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involved  in  the  most  tremendous  war  that  history 
records.  We,  ourselves,  in  that  year  were  on  the  verge 
of  failing  into  the  abyss.  Our  country,  however,  was 
enjoying  a  fictitious  prosperity  due  to  the  enormous 
buying  of  our  goods  and  manufactured  products,  par- 
ticularly munitions  of  war  by  foreign  powers,  which 
unhappily  we  were  financing.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  workers,  particularly  those  of  the  four  great  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  took  the  lead  in  fighting  to  a  finish 
the  matter  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

Negotiations  with  the  railroad  managements,  look- 
ing to  an  eight-hour  day,  had  been  begun  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1915  under  the  leadership  of  Warren  S.  Stone, 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers. Later,  at  Stone's  invitation,  an  important  con- 
ference was  held  in  Chicago  on  December  15  by 
representatives  of  the  Big  Four  transportation  broth- 
erhoods. Demands  to  be  made  on  Congress  were  there 
formulated.  Again  conferences  were  had  with  the 
managements  of  railroads,  and  without  exception  de- 
feat attended  the  efforts  of  the  brotherhoods.  No  co- 
operation could  be  counted  on  from  the  carriers.  On 
the  contrary  a  bitter  fight  was  clearly  in  view. 

But  this  time,  however,  the  workers  were  not  to 
be  denied.  The  four  great  brotherhoods:  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  as  a  last  resort  called  upon  the  members  of 
their  organizations  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1916,  for  a  strike  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
eight-hour  day.  Would  they  walk  out  in  the  event 
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they  were  finally  denied  by  Congress  an  eight-hour 
basic  work-day,  with  time  and  one-half  for  over-time? 
The  composite  result  of  that  vote  in  the  four  great 
brotherhoods  was  as  follows:  285,628  in  favor  of  a 
strike,  17,457  against! 

When  this  poll  had  been  recorded,  on  August  8-10 
the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  met  with  the  National 
Conference  Committee,  representing  the  railroads,  and 
the  result  of  the  strike  vote  was  discussed;  but  again 
the  committee  acting  for  the  railroads  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposals  of  the  brotherhoods.  Several 
propositions  were  submitted  pro  and  con  with  respect 
to  working  out  the  difficulty,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
the  National  Conference  Committee  and  the  brother- 
hoods would  not  be  able  to  reach  common  ground. 

The  eight-hour  day  was  anathema  to  the  banker- 
capitalistic  forces  of  the  country.  They  declared  that 
its  adoption  would  completely  disrupt  industry  and 
crush  all  economic  formulae.  In  conflict  with  this, 
President  Wilson  said:  "It  seemed  to  us  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  time  and  the  preponderant  evidence  of 
recent  economic  experience  spoke  for  the  eight-hour 
day." 

In  this  iight  before  Congress,  Whitney  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  protagonists  of  the  measure.  He  made 
many  trips  to  Washington,  fought  vigorously  before 
committees,  and  was  a  member  of  the  important  Na- 
tional Labor  Committee  which  pressed  the  matter  to 
a  conclusion  before  the  President.  Wilson  was  wholly 
won  over  to  the  side  of  labor,  but  that  fact  failed  to 
influence  the  railroad  managements.  They  would  have 
none  of  the  eight-hour  program. 
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The  National  Conference  Committee  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  brotherhoods  were  ready  to  adjourn  in  total 
disagreement,  and  the  general  chairmen  representing 
the  transportation  labor  groups  were  about  to  start 
home  in  preparation  for  the  strike,  when  President 
\\^ilson,  on  August  20,  summoned  in  turn  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  groups  to  the  White  House.  The 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  met  with  him  on  several 
occasions,  and  so  did  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  latter  were  obdurate  and  would  make  no 
concessions  whatever.  They  w^ere  even  defiant  and 
disrespectful  to  the  President.  No— they  would  yield 
absolutely  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  the  call  for  a  general  strike  had 
been  secretly  set  by  the  brotherhoods  for  September 
4.  The  general  chairmen  were  now  ordered  to  their 
posts  and  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions.  Septem- 
ber 4,  19 16,  was  the  day! 

But  the  fact  that  the  strike  had  actually  been 
called  leaked  out  and  created  much  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  President  Wilson  was  not 
asleep  at  the  switch.  He  had  been  studying  the  case 
and  had  gone  about  the  preparation  of  a  measure  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  in  line  with  the  demands  of 
Labor.  When  he  was  ready  and  in  view  of  the  tense- 
ness of  the  situation,  he  appeared  before  Congress  in 
joint  session  on  Tuesday,  August  29.  He  requested 
immediate  action  on  a  bill  which  had  his  approval  to 
prevent  the  strike;  and  on  Friday,  September  i,  three 
days  later,  the  Adamson  Law  was  enacted,  making 
eight  hours  a  legal  day.  The  law  was  to  become  effec- 
tive on  January  i,  19 17,  and  of  course  immediately 
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resulted  in  putting  an  end  to  the  called  strike.  It  had 
been  a  thrilling  battle! 

This  great  achievement  for  Labor  stands  out  as  a 
signal  distinction  for  that  conspicuous  leader,  Warren 
S»  Stone.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  he  had  been 
ably  supported  by  A.  B.  Garretson,  President  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  W.  S.  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  & 
Enginemen;  and  W.  G.  Lee,  President  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  question  of  working  hours  and  wages  had 
been  fixed  for  the  time  being.  For  Labor  this  marked 
a  great  milestone.  But  no  such  thing  as  finis  will  ever 
be  placed  at  the  foot  of  any  human  enterprise.  We  are 
firmly  caught  in  the  meshes  of  evolution.  Always  and 
ever  new  issues  will  arise,  and  new  conditions  will 
have  to  be  faced.  There  will  be  struggles,  defeats  and 
victories. 
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IT  WILL  BE  recalled  that  the  Adamson  Law  fix- 
ing the  eight-hour  day  was  signed  by  President  Wilson 
on  September  3,  19 16.  The  Act  was  at  once  attacked 
in  the  courts  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  In 
due  course  it  reached  the  Supreme  Bench,  where  it 
rested  comfortably.  (The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly.)  The  law  prescribed  that  from  and  after  Janu- 
ary I,  1917,  the  eight-hour  day  should  be  put  into 
effect  on  the  railroads,  and  there  were  other  matters 
involved,  on  the  score  of  wages.  The  managements, 
however,  with  one  excuse  or  another  delayed  action. 
January  i  came,  and  then  February.  Still  nothing 
done.  Here  was  a  fine  flouting  of  the  law.  And  that 
was  not  all.  They  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements  assailing  the  work- 
ers and  charging  them  with  disloyalty  and  treachery. 
Besides,  the  carriers  just  could  not  do  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them. 

At  length  the  Brotherhood  leaders  called  up  short 
these  dilatory  tactics.  They  met  in  Cleveland  March  6 
and  laid  plans  for  concerted  action;  they  then  re- 
quested a  conference  with  the  National  Conference 
Committee  for  the  fifteenth  instant.  This  meeting  was 
held  duly,  but  nothing  came  of  it— the  carriers  were 
still  resolved  to  beat  the  Adamson  Law  by  one  device 
or  another. 

So  strike  plans  proceeded.  The  brotherhoods  took 
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up  the  threads  where  they  had  dropped  them.  The 
men  were  to  walk  out  in  three  sections.  The  first  was 
to  go  on  the  seventeenth,  the  second  on  the  eighteenth, 
and  the  last  on  the  nineteenth.  But  due  to  a  forty- 
eight-hour  extension  of  time  granted  the  Carriers  by 
the  brotherhoods,  the  strike  date  for  the  three  groups 
came  finally  to  be  fixed  for  the  nineteenth.  Notice  of 
this  change  in  the  program  failed  to  reach  one  of  the 
groups  of  Trainmen  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road; and  at  the  hour  set  on  the  seventeenth  they  quit 
their  jobs. 

The  situation  had  become  so  serious  that  on  the  six- 
teenth instant  President  Wilson  again  stepped  into  the 
picture,  calling  the  representatives  of  the  two  groups 
together  that  night.  For  two  days  and  nights  confer- 
ences continued,  the  railroads  all  the  while  striving  to 
take  advantage  of  whatever  loophole  they  could  dis- 
cover. 

But  the  end  was  arriving.  March  19  was  the  day 
when  the  workers  on  all  the  roads  of  the  country 
would  walk  out.  That  was  definite.  The  brotherhoods 
would  brook  no  further  delay.  They  were  in  effect 
acting  indirectly  as  a  posse  C07nvntatus  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  country! 

At  this  stage  the  railroad  managers  moved  rapidly 
as  though  in  alarm.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  had  knowl- 
edge that  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
denied.  In  any  event,  on  the  eighteenth  Elisha  Lee, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  of 
the  railways,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  saying: 
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"You  are  authorized  to  assure  the  nation  that  there 
will  be  no  strike;  and  as  a  basis  for  such  assurance,  we 
hereby  authorize  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Na- 
tional Defense  to  grant  to  the  employees  who  were  about 
to  strike  whatever  adjustment  your  committee  deems 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  uninterrupted  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  railways  as  an  indispensable  arm  of  na- 
tional defense." 

What  a  fine  capitulation! 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  strike  was 
set  for  the  nineteenth  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  w^as  timed  for  the  same  day.  More  singular  still, 
the  managements  of  the  railroads  who  had  been  so 
considerate,  so  law-abiding,  suddenly  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  called  strike  agreed  to  observe  the  law!  Splen- 
did exemplification  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  magnates. 

This  fine  show  of  acquiescence  for  public  con- 
sumption was  belied  under  cover.  The  railroad  bosses 
had  yielded  in  sullen  fashion;  and  they  quickly  ma- 
tured plans  already  under  consideration— to  unload 
their  burdens  on  the  lap  of  the  Government.  And  this 
they  achieved  in  December,  19 17.  And  what  a  whale 
of  a  strike  that  was!  Now,  indeed,  Uncle  Sam,  the 
benevolent,  began  to  pay  regular  dividends,  to  restore 
road-beds,  to  replace  rolling  stock  and  to  build  bridges 
and  new  locomotives,  making  things  ready  against  the 
day  when  the  rehabilitated  railroads  would  be  oblig- 
ingly turned  back  to  the  railroad  bankers,  whose 
names  are  too  well  known  to  be  further  distinguished 
in  this  chapter.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  these  roads 
were  now  worth  many  millions  more  than  when  they 
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were  taken  over,  through  expenditures  made  by  the 
Government.  This  whole  transaction  was  one  of  the 
rawest  pieces  of  high  finance  that  came  out  of  the  war 
—a  war  reeking  with  corruption,  sharpshooting  and 
piracy. 

But  at  the  moment  of  the  taking  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Carriers,  we  were  hardly  entered  upon 
the  Great  War. 

The  Armageddon  that  roared  over  Europe,  begin- 
ning in  August,  19 14,  had  finally  to  involve  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  concerted  drive 
of  the  Morgans,  who  perforce  must  protect  their  in- 
vestments; nor  was  there  escape  from  the  lying  as- 
saults of  the  propagandists  on  all  fronts. 

As  for  the  part  played  by  Labor  in  the  debacle,  it 
seems  at  this  distance  to  have  been  a  mad  dream.  The 
workers  again  were  but  ducks  and  drakes  in  the  stu- 
pendous capitalistic  game.  Caught  in  the  net  of  rising 
wages  as  in  a  delirious  drowse,  the  rank  and  file  of 
workers  stood  entangled  at  their  machines,  little  reck- 
ing that  the  time  would  come  when  all  their  Midas' 
gold  would  be  taken  from  them  and  much  of  all  they 
had  besides.  Nor  did  they  dream  in  the  false  dawn— 
they  had  been  having  such  a  good  time  with  their  little 
excess  earnings— that  they  would  be  saddled  with  debt 
for  generations  to  come.  That  all  came  from  the  black 
magic  of  war,  which  transforms  men  into  savages.  But 
the  legerdemain  employed  by  the  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists never  missed  fire.  They  always  found  the 
rabbit  in  the  hat. 

What  perverted  psychology  was  crammed  into 
the  skulls  of  the  workers!  How  could  they  have  been 
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so  easily  led  to  believe  that  the  war  would  prove  a 
boon  to  humanity,  that  for  Labor  it  carried  the  gilded 
badge  of  relief  for  many  of  their  ills?  Rather,  over  the 
door  of  our  entry  into  the  World  War  should  have 
been  written,  "Abandon  hope,  ye  who  enter  here." 

The  distinguished  American  historian,  Charles  A. 
Beard,  wrote:  "Even  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  where 
hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  established  order  is  usually 
most  marked,  opponents  of  the  war  gained  few  re- 
cruits.'^ And  Beard  was  right,  for  no  less  a  person  than 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  declared,  "This  is  Labor's  war." 

As  though  any  war  could  be  Labor's  war!  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  President  Wilson  and  his  aides 
gave  high  place  to  Labor  in  their  considerations.  One 
representative,  indeed,  was  in  the  Cabinet.  Others 
served  on  commissions,  and  Labor's  standards  for 
wages  and  hours  were  everywhere  adopted.  Demands 
for  higher  pay  in  keeping  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  were  scrupulously  met  and  without  bickering. 
It  ivas  Labor's  war  indeed,  while  it  lasted.  Labor  made 
the  guns  and  munitions;  raised  the  grain  and  ground 
the  flour;  dug  the  trenches  and  stood  in  them  among 
the  dead. 

On  the  score  of  war,  Whitney  has  declared  it  to 
be  a  racket.  In  an  address  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Stop  Organized  Slaughter  Association  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  May  2,  1936,  he  spoke  impressively: 

"The  problem  of  war  is  difficult  because  it  is  a  subject 
which  af^eals  to  human  emotions  rather  than  to  human 
intellect  and  reason.  .  .  .  There  are  other  men  who  be- 
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lieve,  as  I  do,  that  war  today  is  nothing  but  a  racket. 
Major  Smedley  D.  Butler  has  asserted  that  in  his  service 
with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  he  was  only  a  high- 
class  muscle  man  for  Big  Business,  Wall  Street  and  the 
bankers.  General  Butler  describes  his  services  as  follows: 

"*Thus  I  helped  make  Mexico  and  especially 
Tampico  safe  for  American  oil  interests  in  19 14.  1 
helped  make  Haiti  and  Cuba  a  decent  place  for  the 
National  City  Bank  boys  to  collect  revenues  in.  I 
helped  in  the  raping  of  half  a  dozen  Central  American 
republics  for  the  benefit  of  Wall  Street.  The  record 
of  racketeering  is  long.  I  helped  purify  Nicaragua  for 
the  international  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers  in 
1909-12.  I  brought  light  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  American  sugar  interests  in  1916.  I  helped  make 
Honduras  "right"  for  American  fruit  companies  in 
1903.  In  China  in  1927  I  helped  see  to  it  that  Standard 
Oil  went  its  way  unmolested.' 

"No  reasonable  man,"  continued  Whitney,  "can  say 
that  war  is  necessary  or  reasonable.  On  a  cold  economic 
basis,  it  is  preposterous,  for  it  is  claimed  a  gunman  can  be 
hired  today  to  kill  your  enemy  for  as  little  as  one  hundred 
dollars,  but  in  the  World  War,  it  took  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  exterminate 
one  soldier. 

"Congressman  Thomas  R.  Amlie,  of  Wisconsin,  as- 
serts that  if  Lincoln  had  proceeded  to  free  the  slaves  by 
the  condemnation  process  he  could  have  paid  the  slave- 
holders three  times  the  market  value  of  the  slaves,  and 
still  have  saved  over  half  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  not  to 
mention  the  agony,  suffering,  sorrow  and  lives  that  would 
have  been  spared  Thus,  even  for  those  who  are  money- 
minded,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  war  as  a  rational  process. 
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*1  am  not  a  sentimental  pacifist,"  declared  Whitney; 
"I  realize  that  as  long  as  nations  throughout  the  world 
are  militaristic  and  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  war 
lords  as  their  leaders,  this  nation  must  be  adequately 
prepared  to  defend  itself.  But  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
all-important  word  is  DEFEND. 

"Hitler  made  a  grievous  mistake  so  far  as  the  welfare 
of  his  people  is  concerned,  when  he  banished  Albert 
Einstein,  the  eminent  scientist,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  uninformed,  saluting  militarists.  Science  points  the 
way  to  a  richer  life  for  all  humanity.  .  .  .  While  science 
has  given  us  many  wonderful  things,  it  has  also  produced 
the  death  ray,  which,  it  is  estimated,  can  kill  all  forms  of 
life  within  a  200-mile  radius,  and  even  stop  the  engines 
of  airplanes  and  war  tanks.  It  is  for  the  people  of  the 
world  to  choose  whether  they  will  develop  the  science 
that  gave  them  the  death  ray  or  the  science  that  gave  l|l 

them  the  radio,  the  automobile,  the  airplane. 

"I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  had  more  interna- 
tional conferences  on  scientific  development,  and  the 
ways  and  means  to  produce  the  things  needed  by  hu- 
manity, and  fewer  conferences  on  ways  and  means  of 
determining  how  many  instruments  of  destruction  each 
nation  shall  have,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  fight,  we  could 
make  a  wonderful  world  on  this  earth.  .  .  . 

"Victory  is  a  romantic  word,  but  unfortunately,  it 
suggests  conquest  by  force  and  the  defeat  of  an  adver- 
sary. We  who  love  peace  and  constructive  human  en- 
deavor should  strive  to  invest  the  word  Victory'  with  the 
concept  of  achieving  a  richer  and  fuller  life.  Peace  in- 
volves the  principle  of  live  and  let  live.  If  we  would  have 
perpetual  world  peace,  the  victory  which  should  chal- 
lenge us  is  the  achievement  of  an  existence  which  best 
suits  civilized  man  in  his  yearning  for  progress  and  en- 
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ables  him  to  become  not  a  tyrant  over  the  lives  of  others, 
but  master  of  his  own  life.  War  can  never  lead  to  such 
a  victory." 

Yes,  it  was  Labor's  war;  but  war  cannot  last  al- 
ways, and  who  must  pay  in  the  end? 

As  it  proved  out,  once  the  war  was  over,  down 
came  wages,  up  rose  hours  of  labor,  and  the  old  strug- 
gle for  survival  was  on  again.  The  collapse  of  our 
economics  under  post-war  conditions  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  a  number  of  the  radical  and  left-wing  lead- 
ers of  Labor;  but  unfortunately  the  aftermath  caught 
in  its  fluctuating  tide  workers  of  all  stations.  When 
the  final  history  of  the  war  is  written,  it  will  be  set 
down  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  Labor  it  was  a  most 
stupendous  piece  of  blundering!  Leadership! ,  What 
kind  of  leader  is  it  that  brings  one  to  slaughter  instead 
of  into  a  place  in  the  sun?  Without  Labor  there  could 
have  been  no  war,  for  there  was  nobody  but  Labor  to 
do  the  bloody  work,  and  none  to  get  shot  but  workers. 
Right  gleefully  writers  have  pointed  a  finger  of  scorn 
at  those  leaders  who  so  eagerly  fell  into  the  machina- 
tions of  the  industrial  lords. 

One  of  these  is  William  Z.  Foster,  who  wrote,  in 
his  Misleaders  of  Labor.  "On  all  sides  the  press  and 
other  capitalistic  institutions  poured  out  flattery  for 
the  pliant  labor  leaders,  who  swallowed  it  greedily." 
But  it  was  something  more  than  flattery  that  gripped 
these  leaders.  Can  it  be  that  they,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, were  caught  in  the  sHtting  mill  of  the  Almighty? 
And  what  fine  kindling  they  made! 

When  the  guns  of  the  war  had  ceased  their  growl- 
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ing  and  our  soldiers  were  returning  home  from  over- 
seas, they  were  met  by  other  thousands  of  our  fellows 
who  had  but  been  released  from  the  harness  of  fac- 
tories. In  short,  when  our  goods  were  no  longer  re- 
quired abroad  our  industries  closed  their  doors  and 
sent  away  their  workers;  the  railroads,  for  lack  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  haul,  cut  out  trains  and  laid  off 
trainmen;  and  then  prop  after  prop  of  our  economic 
structure  went  bowling  over  like  pins.  A  frightful 
congestion  was  upon  us  and  it  still  holds  us  shivering^ 
in  its  clammy  embrace. 

Psychologically,  the  awakening  of  our  people 
since  the  close  of  the  war  to  its  needlessness,  to  its  ar- 
rant futility,  to  our  own  imbecility  in  having  been 
drawn  into  it,  has  shaken  America  to  its  foundations. 
The  realization,  too,  that  millions  of  our  youth  were 
led  out  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  a  Moloch  still 
unappeased,  that  the  millionaires  of  the  country 
escaped  the  trenches,  remaining  at  home  to  amass  still 
other  miUions  of  dollars— this  realization  has  unsettled 
the  thinking  of  the  people  and  they  are  wondering 
how  they  could  have  been  so  misled  and  what  is 
to  come  of  it  all.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  this 
wonder  has  become  vocal.  The  people  have  discov- 
ered, belatedly,  that  they  were  doubly  duped,  that 
they  not  only  bore  the  burden  of  the  war  but  that 
they  came  out  of  it  with  billions  of  debt  fastened  upon 
them— debt  the  proceeds  of  which  had  been  pocketed 
by  the  greedy  industrialists  and  bankers.  Since  making 
this  discovery  they  have  been  ready  for  almost  any 
adventure. 
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of  1920 

AMONG  THE  wandering  millions  left  adrift 
after  the  war  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  railroad 
men  walking  the  streets  looking  for  jobs.  A  shorter 
work-day  and  a  shorter  week  were  promising  ave- 
nues to  explore,  but  nothing  came  of  this,  and  the 
constantly  mounting  grievances  of  the  men  finally 
gave  way  to  conflict.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
nation  there  were  walk-outs  and  lock-outs  and  strikes. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  distemper  and  tragedy  came, 
in  May  19 19,  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. This  convention  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
On  that  occasion  Lee  and  Whitney  temporarily 
patched  up  their  diflperences  and  both  were  unani- 
mously reelected  to  office,  Whitney  being  restored  to 
the  post  of  Third  Vice  President.  Perhaps  there  were 
problems  of  too  engrossing  a  character  to  waste  time 
in  wrangling  over  an  office  which  now  could  but  bear 
a  great  burden  of  trouble.  Many  matters  were  de- 
bated, but  no  radical  conclusions  were  reached. 
Things  were  too  chaotic. 

Whitney,  in  line  of  duty,  found  himself  on  August 
8,  1 9 19,  in  Minneapolis.  There  he  addressed  a  railroad 
audience,  inveighing  against  the  mounting  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  he  said  was  occasioned  by  "unwarranted 
profiteering  in  food  and  other  living  necessities."  He 
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pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  ap- 
proximately I02  per  cent  since  191 3  and  that  it  was 
still  rising.  When  he  had  finished,  a  hot  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  mass  meeting  denouncing  profiteers 
and  grafters  and  appealing  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  he  could  to  put  an  end  to  the 
insolent  regime.  But  what  a  waste  of  effort  it  all  was. 
During  the  summer  of  19 19  there  arose  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  serious  labor  disturbances.  They  reached 
a  crisis  when  the  employees  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Company,  on  August  21,  went  on  strike.  At  once,  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  back  over  the 
Santa  Fe  lines  to  Flagstaff  and  Albuquerque  and  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  as  far  as  El  Paso,  trainmen,  yard- 
men and  enginemen  quit  their  jobs  out  of  sympathy. 
Whitney,  Vice  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  in  charge  of  the  Western  territory, 
was  at  once  ordered  to  the  West  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  ending  the  trouble  and  putting  the  train- 
men back  on  their  jobs,  which  they  had  quit  unlaw- 
fully. On  August  27  he  got  as  far  as  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  where  his  train  was  marooned  by  strik- 
ers. There  he  gave  expression  to  his  views  about  the 
duty  of  his  own  trainmen: 

"The  men  owe  it  to  the  public  to  keep  the  Santa  Fe 
trains  running.  The  company  has  violated  no  rules  with 
us  and  we  should  keep  our  contract  with  them.  I  attribute 
the  action  of  the  men  in  going  out  to  the  feeling  against 
the  Pacific  Electric  Company  whose  men  are  on  strike.  I 
understand  that  large  crowds  of  people  congregate  at  the 
depots  in  Los  Angeles  and  jeer  the  trainmen  when  they 
arrive  to  take  a  train  out,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the 
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men  to  go  on  their  runs  in  face  of  those  conditions.  The 
conditions  following  the  war  are  harder  than  before,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  control  men  now  than  then.  The 
Government  should  see  that  local  conditions  of  unrest 
and  discord,  such  as  were  created  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
unjust  actions  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Company  against  its 
men,  are  prevented." 

On  the  very  day  that  Whitney  was  giving  out  his 
statement  in  Albuquerque,  Warren  S.  Stone,  head  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  was  wiring 
his  members  in  California  to  abandon  the  strike  and 
return  to  work.  This,  in  effect,  meant  the  end  of  the 
strike. 

Once  more  a  great  hue  and  cry  arose  from  or- 
ganized business  against  strikers  who  quit  their  jobs 
on  account  of  "imaginary  grievances."  Chief  of  these 
squawkers  was  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Chamber  appealed  for  nation-wide  action 
to  secure  legislation  to  protect  the  people  against  pub- 
lic utility  strikes!  It  was  grandiose  indeed  for  public 
utility  magnates  to  be  hollering  about  the  public  inter- 
est. Really  a  sardonic  gesture. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods,  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  it  was  voted  to  return  to  work.  Whit- 
ney, who  had  managed  to  reach  the  city,  was  in  charge 
of  negotiations.  He  was  busy  for  twenty  hours  in 
succession  sending  out  wires  and  making  telephone 
calls  over  the  four  systems  of  railroad  involved.  It  was 
no  small  job  to  straighten  out  the  many  tangled  ele- 
ments. While  the  sympathetic  strike  had  been  duly 
settled  and  traffic  on  the  railroads  was  resumed,  strik- 
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ing  employees  of  the  Pacific  Electric  remained  out 
until  the  fourth  of  September. 

Hardly  had  Whitney  returned  to  Chicago  from 
the  west  coast,  where  he  had  been  instrumental  in  set- 
tling the  strike  and  the  sympathetic  walk-out  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
face  another  and  far  worse  state  of  affairs  in  the  strike 
of  the  Chicago  yardmen. 

In  Chicago  on  April  2,  1920,  Whitney  attended  a 
meeting  of  500  striking  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  yardmen,  and  immediately  upon  his  ap- 
pearance the  place  was  converted  into  bedlam.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  would  endeavor  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Brotherhood.  And  this 
they  would  not.  Another  meeting  of  strikers  was 
called  at  WiUiams  Hall,  and  Whitney  attempted  to 
address  the  men.  When  he  had  got  down  to  the  point 
of  suggesting  that  they  should  go  back  to  work,  they 
shrieked  and  howled  and  cursed.  They  flung  charges 
at  him.  But  he  was  nothing  dismayed.  He  made  many 
efforts  to  speak  to  the  crowd,  but  they  would  not  hear 
him.  For  two  hours  the  wrangling  and  commotion 
continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Whitney  warned 
the  strikers  that  their  union  cards  would  be  canceled 
if  they  did  not  obey  the  rules  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  following  day  the  situation  appeared  even 
more  precarious.  The  demands  of  the  striking  switch- 
men on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
were  such  that  if  they  were  not  granted  within  forty- 
eight  hours  a  general  walk-out  of  16,500  transporta- 
tion men  would  follow.  The  yardmen  were  insistent 
that  ninety-five  cents  an  hour  should  be  set  up  as  a 
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basic  wage  and  that  the  eight-hour  day  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  On  the  day  following,  at  another 
mass  meeting  in  Williams  Hall,  Whitney  again  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  strikers  to  return  to  work. 
He  declared  that  the  strike  was  unauthorized  and  that 
the  agreement  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men with  the  railroads  would  not  expire  for  some  time 
to  come;  but  he  talked  in  vain. 

The  strike  situation  was  much  complicated  in  Chi- 
cago because  of  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Yardmen's 
Association  was  dominated  by  a  more  or  less  radical 
group.  The  leader  was  John  Gruneau,  an  active  man. 
The  men  were  called  out  on  "vacation."  It  was,  of 
course,  a  strike  in  all  except  name,  and  might  well  have 
been  a  pace-setter  for  the  1936  "sit-down"  strikes. 

The  men  went  out  first  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  then  followed  on  other  roads. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Trainmen  had  contracts  with  the  car- 
riers, they  had  to  clash  with  the  yardmen  when  called 
on  by  the  managements  to  handle  trains.  If  the  Train- 
men protested,  the  carriers  threatened  them  with  the 
cancellation  of  their  contracts  and  the  execution  of 
new  ones  with  the  rebels.  It  was  really  a  "hot"  spot 
for  the  Trainmen,  once  more  reflecting  the  clever 
work  of  the  railroad  managers.  So  far  as  the  Train- 
men were  concerned,  it  was  "damned  if  you  do  or 
damned  if  you  don't."  Whitney  urged  upon  the  men 
that  they  were  not  striking  against  the  railroads  but 
the  Government,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  had 
guaranteed  dividends  and  financial  support  for  a  pe- 
riod running  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  retrans- 
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fer  of  the  roads.  But  no  argument  could  prevail  with 
the  men. 

By  the  sixth  of  April  the  switchmen  had  Chicago 
well  tied  up,  but  at  this  stage  Vice  President  Whitney 
wired  for  Brotherhood  recruits  from  various  sections 
of  the  United  States.  These  men  were  to  take  the 
places  of  the  striking  yardmen  (now  declared  to  be 
outlaw  strikers) .  When  they  arrived  they  were  sent  to 
man  the  yard  engines  and  to  set  traffic  moving  again. 
Whitney  declared,  "We  have  contracts  with  the  rail- 
roads and  we  must  live  up  to  them.  If  union  men  do 
not  live  up  to  their  contracts,  not  only  the  railroads 
but  the  public  will  lose  confidence  in  us." 

In  spite  of  Whitney's  energetic  handling  of  the 
case,  for  a  few  days  more  than  10,000  railroad  em- 
ployees were  idle  in  the  Chicago  yards,  but  his  ag- 
gressive stand  had  much  to  do  with  slowing  down  the 
spirit  of  the  strike,  which  by  April  10  had  reached 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  even  as  far  as 
San  Francisco.  On  that  date  there  were  approximately 
50,000  men  out  on  strike  in  twenty  cities  of  the 
country. 

At  this  stage  President  Wilson  called  upon  the  new 
Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the  transportation  leaders 
requesting  them  to  order  the  men  back  to  work  at 
once.  This  was  done.  In  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try the  men  were  willing  to  return  to  work,  but  con- 
ditions of  service  were  uncertain.  In  some  cities,  the 
situation  was  compHcated  by  the  shutting  down  of 
industrial  plants.  The  conflict  came  to  be  so  serious 
that  President  Wilson  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  crisis. 
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Vice  President  Whitney  thought  that  with  the 
intervention  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  the  strike 
would  be  called  off  and  that  all  strikers  except  the  few 
out-and-out  "reds"  would  be  back  on  the  job.  Whit- 
ney's prediction,  however,  proved  not  to  be  correct. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April  Federal  warrants  were 
sworn  out  and  approximately  twenty  of  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  "outlaw"  organizations  were  arrested, 
charged  with  interfering  with  United  States  com- 
merce. The  leaders  were  soon  released  on  bond,  but 
they  denied  emphatically  the  Government's  charge 
that  their  activities  were  in  violation  of  the  Lever  Act. 
They  had  struck  for  higher  wages  and  had  resigned 
because  they  could  not  live  on  the  pay  they  were  re- 
ceiving. On  April  i6,  1920,  the  Railroad  Board  met  in 
Washington  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  strike,  and 
on  that  very  day  W.  G.  Lee,  President  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
striking  yardmen  to  the  effect  that  they  must  be  back 
at  work  by  noon  Saturday  or  else  their  membership 
cards  would  be  canceled. 

But  still  the  strike  went  on.  Many  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  refused  to  comply 
with  orders.  President  Lee  finally  proceeded  with  dis- 
temper to  cancel  the  charters  of  ninety-two  Train- 
men's lodges,  involving  a  membership  of  30,000!  That 
was  drastic  action  indeed.  Lee  was  here  pulling  the 
chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  the  railroads  and  leaving 
his  own  men  to  suffer  through  cancellation  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Brotherhood  with  the  loss  of  equities  in 
insurance  and  other  funds.  This  was  a  body  blow  to 
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the  Brotherhood,  and  one  from  which  it  recovered 
slowly. 

Whitney  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the  field— 
Farquharson  was  another— and  was  in  fact  responsible 
for  carrying  into  effect  these  mandates  of  Lee,  much 
as  he  disapproved  of  some  of  them.  His  life  was 
threatened  on  several  occasions.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
unhappy  post  in  which  he  found  himself,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood.  But  he  went  about  his  duty 
regardless  of  consequences.  He  issued  at  once  an  edict, 
sent  out  by  President  Lee,  to  the  effect  that  failure  to 
return  to  work  would  result  in  loss  of  seniority  rights, 
as  well  as  expulsion  from  membership  in  the  Brother- 
hood. 

It  is  true  that  the  strike  was  broken,  but  much 
damage  had  been  done  and  at  the  cost  of  great  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  railroads  naturally 
suffered  heavy  losses,  as  inevitably  they  must.  Nor  was 
this  strike  any  different  from  those  gone  before  in  that 
respect.  When  shall  we  learn  that  eventually  the  cost 
of  strikes  must  be  borne  by  all  the  people? 

While  Whitney  has  always  been  opposed  to  vio- 
lence, he  carries  with  him  the  thought  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  strike  is  an  essential  weapon  for 
Labor,  and  in  this  position  he  is  clearly  buttressed  by 
experience  and  it  has  the  approval  of  the  masses.  First 
of  all,  let  Labor  be  in  the  right.  Let  it  exhaust  every 
possible  resource  to  maintain  peace;  but  as  a  last  resort, 
every  man  should  have  the  right  to  put  down  his  tools 
until  adjustment  has  been  made  of  his  grievances. 

Whitney's  attitude  toward  strikes  was  a  little  more 
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fully  expressed  in  an  address  made  in  April,  1929,  in 
Music  Hall,  Boston.  He  said:  "No  man  today— no 
thinking  man— wants  to  see  his  time  wasted  in  strikes. 
We  and  the  managements  want  to  see  our  differences, 
if  any  exist,  settled  in  a  friendly  manner.  It  is  much 
better  to  get  together  and  arbitrate  than  to  go  down 
the  line  with  a  chip  on  our  shoulder.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  we  should  be  strong  in  asserting  our  rights,  and 
we  must  remember  that  when  we  do  that  the  other 
side  has  the  same  right." 

The  fair-minded  capitalist  can  but  applaud  Whit- 
ney's statement.  However,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  on 
this  issue  some  of  the  big  business  men  have  blown  hot 
and  cold  at  once.  Take  Andrew  Carnegie  for  instance. 
In  an  article  in  The  Forum  for  April,  1886,  he  wrote: 

"The  right  of  the  working  men  to  combine  and  to 
form  trades-unions  is  not  less  sacred  than  the  right  of  the 
manufacturer  to  enter  into  associations  and  conferences 
with  his  fellows,  and  it  must  be  sooner  or  later  conceded. 
Indeed,  it  gives  one  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  American 
workman  if  he  permits  himself  to  be  deprived  of  a  right 
which  his  fellow  in  England  has  conquered  for  himself 
long  since.  My  experience  has  been  that  trades-unions 
upon  the  whole  are  beneficial  both  to  labor  and  to 
capital." 

No  capitalist  has  written  out  the  case  of  the  worker 
more  clearly;  but  alas!  Carnegie's  course  in  connection 
with  labor  was  essentially  that  of  a  tyrant.  One  need 
only  turn  to  the  records  of  the  Homestead  Steel  lock- 
outs in  1892  to  realize  the  force  of  the  indictment. 
When  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  steel 
workers,  he  employed  the  most  notorious  strike- 
breaker to  be  had,  one  Howard  Clay  Frick.  Carnegie 
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then  quietly  departed  for  his  castle  in  Scotland,  and 
while  he  was  busy  shooting  grouse,  Frick  and  Pinker- 
ton  detectives  were  busy  killing  workers.  For  five 
months  the  Homestead  lockout,  which  involved  to 
some  extent  the  railroads,  ran  its  dastardly  course.  In 
the  end  the  strikers  were  beaten,  but  at  tremendous 
cost! 

Perhaps  Andrew  Carnegie,  now  that  he  rests  in 
Elysium,  can  the  more  clearly  look  back  on  his  record 
and  mayhap  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  inconsist- 
encies which  marred  his  life.  His  high-sounding 
preachments  about  the  rights  of  Labor  were  as  noth- 
ing when  they  affected  his  profits.  (Alas,  this  is  the 
nearly  universal  attitude  of  capital!)  Carnegie,  for  his 
part,  probably  thought  that  he  was  making  amends  at 
the  end  by  turning  the  profits,  which  he  filched  from 
labor,  into  stone  structures  called  libraries—where  the 
lamp  of  enlightenment  is  kept  bummg  to  brighten  the 
way  for  mankind.  And  might  he  have  thought  that 
incidentally  a  ruddy  glow  would  fall  on  the  bronze 
countenance  of  the  philanthropist,  leaning  wistfully 
from  a  pedestal? 

We  have  had  and  have  other  capitalistic  caliphs  of 
the  type  of  Carnegie,  but  they  are  of  much  the  same 
metal  and  out  of  the  same  mold.  Some  of  these  even 
claim  to  be  Christians  and  have  dedicated  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  erection  of  monuments  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  the  professed  cause  of  humanity. 
Could  they  be  thinking  by  chance  that  this  is  a  prime 
way  to  escape  the  income-tax  gatherer?  Or  perhaps 
thus  to  propitiate  the  gods  and  to  save  their  reputa- 
tions from  the  profanations  which  are  certain  to  be 
recorded  in  the  process  of  time? 
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and  Confusions 

WHEN  THE  World  War  had  closed  and  it  came 
our  turn  to  clear  away  the  debris  left  on  our  shores, 
one  of  the  tasks  was  to  set  the  railroads  back  in  the 
hands  of  their  former  owners.  This  was  no  simple 
undertaking,  due  to  the  investments  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  in  the  roads  during  the  time  it  had 
conducted  them.  Nor  were  the  equities  ever  worked 
out  between  the  Government  and  the  carriers,  the 
latter  absorbing  odds  and  ends  with  the  smugness  of  a 
successful  gambler. 

Prior  to  the  retransfer  of  the  roads  to  their  man- 
agements, a  move  was  instituted  among  the  transpor- 
tation brotherhoods  to  have  the  Government  retain 
and  operate  them.  But  this  proposal,  under  the  politi- 
cal conditions  of  the  time  and  the  ensuing  economic 
storm,  was  easily  defeated  by  the  controlling  coterie 
of  bosses,  holding  the  reins  on  Congress.  But  the  mat- 
ter was  not  to  end  there. 

Now  indeed,  at  the  war's  end,  unemployment  on 
the  roads  began  to  pile  up  into  heavy  figures.  What 
was  to  be  done  about  it?  This  condition  of  things  gave 
great  concern  to  the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods.  How 
were  men  to  be  kept  on  jobs,  and  the  unemployed 
put  back  to  work? 

In  partial  answer  to  this  problem,  a  measure  soon 
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took  form  which  for  a  time  commanded  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  workers  but  of  Congress.  That  was 
the  so-called  Plumb  Plan,  which  proposed  the  com- 
plete ownership  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government. 
In  19 19  a  bill  with  this  object  in  view  was  introduced 
in  Congress. 

The  prime  mover  in  favor  of  this  enterprise  was 
Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  His  chief  ally, 
Glenn  Plumb,  was  the  author  of  the  plan.  Also  the 
other  brotherhoods  and  their  members  were  keenly 
interested  in  the  project,  for  it  promised  to  put  many 
railroad  men  back  on  jobs  and  to  give  them  a  working 
interest  in  the  railroads  themselves.  The  scheme,  in  a 
word,  was  highly  Utopian  and  bom  of  the  distemper 
of  the  times. 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  discuss  this 
Plumb  Plan  save  for  the  fact  that  once  begun  there 
was  considerable  agitation  not  only  within  the  ranks 
of  Labor  but  throughout  the  country  over  the  subject 
of  the  Government's  retaining  its  hold  on  the  rail- 
roads. Briefly,  the  Plumb  Plan  proposed: 

( 1 )  Purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  railroads  at  their 
unwatered  value,  through  the  issue  of  bonds. 

(2)  Railroads  to  be  leased  to  a  non-profit  corporation. 

(3)  Earnings  to  be  applied  to  interest  on  bonds,  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
retirement  of  the  bonds  within  fifty  years.  If  there 
were  savings  above  the  budget,  they  were  to  be 
divided  between  the  Government  and  the  employees. 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  on  the  whole  favored  the  Plan,  but  Lee,  the 
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President—falling  out  with  Stone  over  some  personal 
matter  and  jealous  of  the  prestige  he  had  acquired— 
began  to  oppose  the  Plan  and  finally  took  a  positive 
step  by  withdrawing  the  financial  support  of  the 
Brotherhood  from  the  league. 

Whitney  favored  going  ahead  with  the  campaign 
for  Government  ownership,  but  first  one  section  of 
the  front  collapsed  and  then  another,  due  to  condi- 
tions, until  finally  the  Plumb  Plan  was  no  more.  It 
served  a  timely  purpose,  however,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  rottenness  within  the  rail- 
road organizations.  It  undoubtedly  advanced  the  day 
when  the  roads  will  be  taken  over  in  the  interest  not 
only  of  the  workers  but  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  question  of  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways is  not  a  new  one  in  the  United  States.  Nor  are 
we  ignorant  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Europe.  If 
one  goes  back  far  enough  in  our  own  records  it  will 
be  discovered  that  an  early  platform  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  carried  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
chase of  railway  and  telegraph  lines  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  believed  generally  by  Labor  and  by 
many  on  the  outside  that  the  Government  is  in  a 
better  position  to  manage  the  great  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  country  than  are  a  score  of  selfish  groups 
which  can  be  animated  by  but  one  purpose— namely, 
profits.  Whitney  has  believed  and  still  is  a  beHever  in 
Government  ownership,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion has  come  out  boldly  in  favor  of  such  a  program. 

In  an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  January  4,  1934,  Whitney  declared: 
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"If  conditions  as  now  exist  in  the  railroad  industry- 
continue,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  Government  ownership. 
The  railroads  now  owe  the  Government  $400,000,000, 
part  of  which  will  never  be  paid.  They  are  on  the  way  to 
Government  ownership  now.  Railroad  workers  are  fed 
up  with  an  industry  that  is  over-capitalized  and  water- 
logged. They  feel  that  if  the  Government  took  over  the 
railroads  their  jobs  would  be  more  secure  and  they  would 
not  have  to  thresh  out  the  wage  matter  again  and  again." 

He  thought  that  the  Government  should  set  up  a 
Federal  corporation  for  refinancing  the  railroads  and 
in  this  wise  take  the  "racket  away  from  the  bankers." 

Whether  or  not  the  Government  takes  over  the 
carriers— first,  because  of  economic  necessity  (the 
roads  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  compete  with  bus 
and  airplane) ;  secondly,  through  inability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  finance  themselves— it  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
job  to  hold  them  intact.  The  overhauling  of  our  eco- 
nomic machinery  may  well  lead  to  a  change  of  own- 
ership. In  any  event  the  control  of  the  railroads  may 
come  to  be  indispensable  in  the  simpHfication  of  the 
measures  and  means  having  to  do  with  our  everyday 
lives. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  Something  salutary 
must  be  done  for  their  rehabilitation.  Gas  and  Diesel 
engines,  airplanes  and  Zeppelins  are  here,  and  even- 
tually railroads  will  have  need  to  mesh  with  these  in 
keeping  with  economic  requirements. 

Railroads  have  much  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  the 
f ast-movmg  wheels  of  progress.  As  a  practical  railroad 
man  Whitney  is  not  blind  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
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development  of  the  airplane  and  electricity.  In  an  ad- 
dress at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  early  as  1926  he  predicted 
that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  airplanes 
would  give  *'stiff"  competition  to  the  railroads  in 
through  passenger  and  fast  express  business.  He  said, 
however,  that  "While  air  transportation  may  show  its 
effect  in  these  divisions  of  traffic,  it  will  not  affect 
heavier  freight,  I  believe."  Whitney  also  put  himself 
on  record  by  predicting  that  presently  the  steam  loco- 
motive would  be  discarded,  the  electric  motor  or 
Diesel  engine  taking  its  place. 

There  is  a  use,  a  great  use,  for  railroads,  and  if 
properly  reset,  capital  structures  equitably  readjusted 
through  the  squeezing  out  of  water,  and  measures 
taken  to  promote  their  use  in  a  modern  way,  the  situa- 
tion can  be  saved.  Perhaps  already,  under  pressure  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  have  be- 
gun to  show  life.  For  months  and  years,  little  by  little, 
the  truck  and  bus  were  snatching  away  freight  and 
passengers  through  lower  rates.  And  now,  under  com- 
pulsion, the  roads  reduce  passenger  fares  and  almost 
immediately  their  receipts  mount  like  magic.  Perhaps 
the  carriers  have  been  too  long  managed  by  specu- 
lators and  absentee  bankers.  A  good  smearing  of  brains 
over  the  field  might  prove  most  advantageous. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  held  in  Cleveland,  August  16,  1920,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  consideration  to  the  status  of  its  mem- 
bership under  the  new  law.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  board  that  the  interests  of  railway  em- 
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ployees  could  best  be  served  by  the  creation  of  boards 
of  adjustment  rather  than  by  the  submission  of  dis- 
putes to  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  as 
required  by  the  Transportation  Act. 

A  majority  of  the  Brotherhood's  representatives 
voted  in  favor  of  such  a  board  of  adjustment  and 
under  date  of  August  25,  192 1,  an  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  chief  executives  of  the  four  transporta- 
tion brotherhoods  and  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
western  roads,  creating  the  first  train  service  board  of 
adjustment  in  the  western  territory. 

On  October  6,  192 1,  Vice  President  A.  F.  Whit- 
ney was  assigned  to  represent  the  Brotherhood  as  a 
member  of  this  "Train  Service  Board,"  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  July  i,  1922. 

After  the  disastrous  strike  of  the  Chicago  yardmen 
and  that  of  the  Railway  Clerks  in  1920-192 1,  there 
followed  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  among  all 
classes  of  railroad  workers.  This  was  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  there  were  5,000,000  unemployed 
floating  about  the  world  looking  for  jobs  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  the  carriers  were  seeking  to  reduce 
the  wage  level  of  their  employees.  On  the  score  of 
the  latter,  the  railroad  managements  came  before  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  made  so 
strong  a  case  that  a  reduction  in  wages  was  ordered 
effective  as  of  July  i,  192 1.  The  brotherhoods  pro- 
tested against  the  decision  of  the  board  and  proceeded 
to  put  out  a  strike  ballot  in  September.  The  Trainmen, 
in  spite  of  a  general  circular  (No.  145)  sent  out  by 
President  Lee  advising  tentative  acceptance  of  the 
wage  cut,  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  strike. 
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But  on  October  29  a  joint  circular  was  authorized 
by  the  heads  of  the  five  leading  railroad  brotherhoods 
calling  off  the  strike.  This  circular  was  based  on  a 
communication  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  dated  October  26.  In  that  communication  a 
threat  was  invoked  when,  referring  to  the  proposed 
strike,  it  used  the  language,  "It  is  likely  substantially 
to  interrupt  commerce."  The  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Board,  where 
the  workers  were  ejffectively  defeated. 

The  leaders  of  the  transportation  groups  had  been 
frightened  away  from  the  issue;  and  the  carriers  had 
won  a  wage  battle,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board. 

Then  came  the  new  year.  In  May,  1922,  the  Train- 
men met  in  triennial  convention  at  Toronto.  Lee  at 
once  precipitated  a  fight  on  Whitney.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  doing  this  by  Murdock,  who  was  con- 
stantly carrying  tales  and  spreading  propaganda  to 
make  Lee  believe  that  Whitney  could  not  be  trusted. 
In  this  Murdock  was  successful  As  it  turned  out,  Lee 
succeeded  in  defeating  Whitney  for  the  post  of  Third 
Vice  President,  but  Whitney  was  chosen,  over  Lee's 
protest,  as  Seventh  Vice  President.  This  was  a  distinct 
demotion,  and  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention  Whitney  was  removed  from  the  Chicago 
territory,  where  he  had  worked  for  twenty-five  years, 
Murdock  was  assigned  to  take  over  that  post.  This  was 
tantamount  to  a  nod  from  the  throne.  Murdock  had 
been  named  crown  prince.  It  is  illustrative  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  Whitney  that,  although  under 
fire  continuously  from  the  organized  forces  of  Presi- 
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dent  Lee,  he  never  gave  up  his  aggressive  fight  for 
constructive  action  on  Labor's  problems.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  Trainmen  knew  this,  and  reelected  him 
time  and  again  over  Lee's  bitter  opposition. 

Here  again,  through  the  power  wielded  by  Presi- 
dent Lee,  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  office  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  biting  scandal  was  lying  under 
cover,  but  which  was  not  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion. This  scandal  involved  the  questionable  purchase 
of  the  lot  and  the  erection  of  the  office  building  of 
the  Brotherhood  in  Cleveland,  and  it  still  sleeps  as  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned. 

In  September,  1922,  the  Shopmen  called  a  nation- 
wide strike  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  their  wages  and 
their  national  working  agreement.  Soon  after  the 
strike  was  called  came  Labor  Day.  The  strike  was  the 
subject  of  many  Labor  Day  orations.  Whitney  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  He  attacked  vigorously  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Law,  which  sought  to  prohibit  railroad  em- 
ployees from  striking  and  to  force  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  disputes.  He  also  assailed  the  Daugherty 
Injunction,  which  was  designed  to  restrain  the  officials 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  others  from 
directly  or  indirectly  coming  to  the  support  of  the 
striking  Shopmen.  Samuel  Gompers  condemned  the 
Daugherty  Injunction  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  declared  that  Daugherty  was  "exercising  a 
power  never  dreamed  of  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public." 

But  in  spite  of  injunctions,  there  were  scattered 
strikes  in  which  Trainmen  were  always  involved,  and 
now  the  "Daugherty  Injunction"  brought  the  Federal 
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Courts  into  view.  In  the  opinion  of  Whitney,  this 
was  high-handed  oppression.  But  bad  as  it  was,  Presi- 
dent Harding  declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
it  and  that  he  would  put  more  teeth  in  the  law. 

Whitney  is  of  the  opinion  that  soon  or  late  the 
matter  of  the  injunction  in  Labor  troubles  will  find  its 
end,  like  all  outworn  and  tyrannical  tools  of  the  ages 
gone  before.  It  is  akin  in  spirit  to  the  old  French  law— 
lettre  de  cachet— which  enabled  the  king  to  pick  up 
and  speed  away  to  an  unknown  cache  anyone  who 
called  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  State;  or 
indeed,  it  is  reminiscent  of  lese  majeste— one  could  not 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  king.  It  is  just  too  bad  that 
one  cannot  even  talk  to  a  worker  on  strike  without 
going  to  jail!  Slowly  these  old  defences,  the  deep 
moats  of  the  robber  knights,  are  being  filled;  and  one 
day  the  last  portcullis  will  be  dropped  to  be  raised 
no  more. 

While  these  strike  issues  were  before  the  country, 
Whitney  delivered  a  Labor  Day  address  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  before  10,000  people  at  the  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds.  He  was  acid  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
Daugherty  Injunction,  declaring  that  "Daugherty  de- 
sires to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Government  to  assist 
the  railroad  barons  in  their  efforts  to  crush  the  unions. 
May  we  ask  why  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  curb 
the  profiteer  and  end  that  system  of  autocracy 
Daugherty  seeks  to  sustain,  a  Government  policy 
which  protects  the  exploiters  and  condemns  the  ex- 
ploited?" 

In  this  same  speech  Whitney  declared  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Law  to  be  "the  greatest  insult  hurled  at 
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Labor  in  the  last  decade."  He  affirmed  that  the  nation 
was  sharply  divided  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and 
that  the  wealthy  had  come  to  be  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Labor  was  discred- 
ited and  despised.  In  this  connection  he  said  further: 

"No  sentiment  is  more  dangerous  to  the  nation  or 
more  destructive  to  the  morale  of  the  people  than  the 
belief  that  Labor  is  a  dishonorable  thing  from  which  men 
should  seek  to  divorce  themselves  and  their  families.  We 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  truth  that  Labor  is  respectable,  honorable 
and  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  idleness  affords  time 
for  mischief,  contributes  to  crime,  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God  and  man  and  should  be  despised." 

Whitney,  believing  firmly  that  the  injunction  is  a 
weapon  of  oppression,  declaimed  against  it: 

"It  is  only  the  tyrant  and  the  exploiter  who  fear  jus- 
tice and  liberty  and  who  believe  that  the  common  people 
must  be  kept  in  check  by  an  iron  hand.  Despotism  has 
ever  been  the  weapon  of  the  favored  few  to  preserve 
their  unjust  privileges  and  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  but  this 
despotism  ever  brings  evils  in  its  train. 

"America  is  great  and  strong.  Her  resources  and  ad- 
vantages are  unrivaled  on  the  earth.  The  energy,  strength 
and  intelligence  of  her  people  have  ever  been  the  marvel 
of  the  world;  corrupt  officials  may  come  and  go;  schem- 
ing politicians  may  rise  and  flourish  for  a  time  and  pass 
away;  flood,  drought  and  pestilence  may  prevail;  and  still 
her  wonderful  resources  and  her  energy  and  courage  and 
spirit  will  remain  intact. 

"America  needs  patriots  to  preserve  our  liberties  and 
transmit  them  to  the  generations  yet  unborn,  men  who 
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truly  love  their  country  and  their  fellow  men.  As  we 
recall  the  men  who  dared  all  and  suffered  all,  not  for  per- 
sonal glory  and  mean  reward,  but  from  devotion  to  a 
high  purpose  and  a  firm  conviction,  let  us  apply  the  les- 
son of  their  brave  lives  to  the  present  hour  and  the  pres- 
ent place.  Let  us  remember  the  history  and  traditions  that 
have  kept  us  great  and  strong,  and  let  us  above  all  pre- 
serve that  liberty  which  alone  gives  dignity  to  man  and 
value  to  life. 

"All  that  we  have  may  be  destroyed  as  by  fire  and  the 
wealth  of  the  past  may  perish  in  a  night  if  liberty  shall 
still  remain.  But  lay  violent  hands  on  that  freedom  which 
has  been  the  guiding  star  of  all  our  progress;  destroy  that 
liberty  which  has  been  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and 
the  hope  and  leaven  of  the  world,  and  all  our  wealth  and 
greatness  and  power  will  pass  away,  and  *leave  not  a  rack 
behind.'" 
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12:    Politics 

and  the  Presidency 

IN  POLITICS  Whitney  has  been  an  independent. 
He  has  stood  for  principles.  His  first  active  interest 
in  poHtics  was  in  1902,  when  he  applauded  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  conflict  with  the  coal  barons.  Subse- 
quent to  that  he  has  always  supported  congressmen 
and  senators  who  favored  Labor  legislation,  and  he 
took  the  same  stand  as  to  Presidents.  However,  he  was 
much  deceived  by  the  platforms  of  McKinley  and 
Taf t.  They  spoke  out  rather  plainly  in  favor  of  Labor, 
and  yet  these  Presidents  did  nothing  in  the  way  of 
effecting  any  of  the  reforms  for  which  Labor  stood. 

But  Whitney  and  the  Brotherhood  are  aware  that 
it  means  an  endless  fight  if  reforms  are  brought  to 
pass.  They  well  remember  the  strenuous  effort  which 
was  expended  in  order  to  bring  the  railroads  to  make 
some  of  the  most  urgent  mechanical  changes  in  their 
equipment.  Year  after  year  representatives  of  the 
brotherhoods  appeared  before  congressional  commit- 
tees pleading  for  automatic  couplers,  air  brakes  and 
other  safety  devices— only  to  be  denied.  But  in  the  end 
they  won.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
should  win,  for  not  only  was  the  loss  of  life  of  rail- 
road men  charged  to  the  public,  the  public  also  had 
the  maimed  and  the  homeless  to  provide  for.  The 
realization  that  all  losses  of  this  character  are  directly 
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chargeable  to  the  masses  has  been  of  too  slow  growth 
in  the  pubHc  mind. 

These  mechanical  changes  resulted  in  a  greatly  re- 
duced death  ratio  for  trainmen  and  passengers.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  nearly  all  the  important  matters  for 
which  Labor  has  struggled  have  been  in  the  pubHc 
interest  as  well  as  in  its  own.  The  fights  for  all  these 
measures  were  headed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  were  most  deserving  victories. 

Whitney's  interest  in  politics,  therefore,  is  vital, 
realizing  as  he  does  that  these  reforms  came  about 
only  through  political  pressure  and  strictly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  railroad  managements  and  the  bankers  who 
managed  the  managements.  But  there  are  still  many 
things  which  need  to  be  done.  How  shall  they  be 
brought  to  pass?  Through  a  ceaseless  battle. 

The  year  1923  was  for  Whitney  a  blighted  one, 
for  on  March  7  his  wife  died.  But  the  battle  of  life 
smothers  grief  and  joy  under  the  dust  of  travail  and 
duty. 

When  the  Illinois  State  Conference  for  Progressive 
Political  Action  was  organized  in  Chicago  December 
16,  1923,  Whitney  was  placed  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  first  campaign  made  under  the  direction 
of  this  committee  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1924  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Newton  Jenkins  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Unfortunately  Jenkins  was  defeated.  But  the 
Illinois  State  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Ac- 
tion was  not  beaten  by  this  first  reverse.  On  March  22 
members  of  the  committee,  among  whom  was  Whit- 
ney, gathered  in  Chicago.  There  they  endorsed  Wil- 
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Ham  G.  McAdoo  as  a  Progressive  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent; and  a  number  of  liberal  candidates  for  Congress 
were  named.  Whitney  and  railroad  men  generally 
were  strong  McAdoo  supporters;  but  when  he  failed 
to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination,  a  national 
gathering  for  Progressive  Political  Action  was  called 
to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  4  and  5.  Already 
Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  had  decided  to  run 
for  President  on  a  Progressive  platform.  The  confer- 
ence resolved  to  press  with  all  its  might  for  his 
election. 

A  sharp  contest  was  waged  in  the  fall  of  1924 
between  La  Follette,  the  Progressive;  Coolidge,  the 
Republican;  and  Davis,  the  Democrat.  Whitney  made 
a  number  of  speeches  in  that  campaign.  He  prepared 
a  statement  in  support  of  La  Follette  which  was  pub- 
hshed  in  Labor.  This  called  down  upon  him  severe 
criticism  from  President  Lee  of  the  Brotherhood.  In 
this  same  election  W.  N.  Doak,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Brotherhood,  ran  for  senator  against  Carter  Glass, 
of  Virginia,  and  was  badly  beaten.  Lee  and  Doak 
exerted  themselves  to  keep  the  Trainmen  lined  up  for 
the  Republicans— the  only  labor  leaders  of  any  im- 
portance to  take  that  stand. 

Whitney  and  practically  every  railroad  man  voted 
for  "Bob"  La  Follette  for  President.  But  his  defeat  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  for  what  chance  had  an  inde- 
pendent against  the  well-greased  machines  of  the  two 
old  parties,  particularly  the  anointed  machine  back  of 
Coolidge? 

Whitney  was  not  disillusioned  by  the  results.  He 
realized  that  the  moneyed  interests  were  too  great  for 
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any  Progressive  to  overcome.  He  vras  determined, 
however,  that  the  Progressives  should  continue  to  fight 
for  principle  regardless  of  the  outcome,  trusting  that 
sooner  or  later  conditions  would  force  the  right  men 
to  the  front. 

While  Whitney  had  great  interest  in  national  pol- 
itics, he  had  greater  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
Brotherhood.  He  realized,  when  he  first  disagreed 
with  Lee,  that  if  he  was  to  survive  it  would  be 
through  one  continuous  fight,  so  dogged  and  unfor- 
giving was  Lee.  So  when  the  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  assembled  in  Cleveland  in  May,  1925,  the 
gong  sounded  and  the  battle  was  on.  No  major  deci- 
sions were  made,  other  than  choosing  a  president. 
When  the  votes  were  counted,  Lee  had  531;  Whitney 
408.  His  time  had  not  yet  come. 

The  balance  of  1925  and  most  of  1926  were  spent 
by  Whitney  in  wage  movements.  An  important  in- 
crease in  pay  was  secured  for  the  men  in  the  eastern 
territory,  and  this  helped  in  bringing  up  the  scale  in 
the  South  a  little  later.  But  the  legislative  program  in 
the  states  and  the  nation  was  quietly  put  to  rest. 

On  February  14,  1927,  President  Lee  of  the 
Brotherhood  issued  instructions  reading:  "In  view  of 
the  present  wage  movement,  action  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  on  railroad  legislation,  such  as  full  crew 
bills,  car  limit  bills,  and  bills  intended  to  bring  about 
the  application  of  any  devices  on  locomotives." 

This  was  plainly  to  curry  favor  with  railroad 
executives.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  Brotherhood  to  have  withdrawn  its  forces  from 
the  battle  front,  for  already  the  legislative  represen- 
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tatives,  state  and  national,  had  proven  that  law  makers 
listen  pretty  intently  to  the  labor  angles  of  proposed 
laws. 

Whitney  had  all  along  opposed  this  retirement  and 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Fifth  Triennial  Con- 
vention to  move  out  aggressively,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  ordering  that  "The  President  is- 
sue instructions  permitting  the  full  resumption  of 
legislative  activities  by  this  organization." 

During  the  whole  of  1927  Whitney  was  actively 
engaged  in  handling  assignments  as  directed  by  Presi- 
dent Lee  and  Acting  President  Doak.  Lee  left  the 
country  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise  for  several  months, 
during  which  time  Doak  took  the  reins  of  acting 
President  of  the  Brotherhood.  While  Lee  was  absent 
Doak  directed  the  southeastern  wage  movement  in 
February,  1927,  and  the  western  wage  movement  in 
March  and  April,  1927.  Increases  were  granted  our 
southern  men  to  bring  rates  up  to  those  established  in 
the  East  in  December,  1926.  In  the  western  wage 
movement  Doak  agreed  to  arbitrate,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Arbitration  Board  denied  road  employees  an 
increase,  but  granted  yardmen  rates  equal  to  those 
in  the  East  and  the  Southeast. 

The  Arbitration  Board  undertook  to  justify  its  de- 
cision in  the  roadmen's  case  on  the  ground  that  road- 
men in  the  western  territory  were  privileged  to  run 
more  miles  per  month  than  roadmen  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  territories. 

On  Lee's  return  to  the  United  States  he  severely 
criticized  Doak  for  having  assigned  Whitney  to  assist 
him  in  the  western  wage  movement,  and  this  was  the 
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beginning  of  the  clash  between  Doak  and  Lee,  which 
culminated  early  in  1928.  This  break  with  Doak  en- 
hanced Murdock's  standing;  but  it  also  strengthened 
Whitney's  position.  Lee's  irascible,  dictatorial  temper 
was  now  promptly  to  lead  to  his  downfall. 

We  have  followed  the  slow  but  steady  stride  of 
Whitney  from  newsboy  to  brakeman  and  conductor, 
from  chairman  of  general  grievance  committee  to 
Grand  Trustee  and  Vice  President  of  the  Brother- 
hood. In  this  latter  capacity  he  served  the  Brotherhood 
for  twenty-one  years.  These  were  years  charged 
with  responsibility  and  hard  work. 

But  there  was  to  come  an  interlude.  On  July  2, 
1927,  at  Early,  Iowa,  he  was  quietly  married  to  Miss 
Dorothy  May  Rowley  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  His 
father,  the  Reverend  J.  L.  Whitney,  performed  the 
ceremony. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  important  date  of  June 
4,  1928.  On  that  day  the  Fifth  Triennial  Convention 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  assembled 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  moved  to  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent. Ever  since  the  San  Francisco  feud  in  191 3— with 
one  exception,  that  of  the  convention  held  in  Colum- 
bus in  19 19— Lee  and  Whitney  had  been  opposing 
candidates  for  the  chief  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
Brotherhood.  This  was  their  fourth  triennial  contest. 
Each  time  the  fight  had  become  a  little  hotter.  On 
this  fateful  day  of  June  4,  1928,  when  the  ballots  were 
counted  it  was  found  that  Whitney  had  received  486 
votes,  Lee  462.  The  struggle  was  over.  There  was  none 
to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  count.  The  record 
had  been  made  through  voting  machines. 
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W.  G.  Lee  had  been,  for  nineteen  years,  the  head 
of  the  Brotherhood,  and  on  the  whole  he  had  rendered 
a  fairly  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  although  as 
he  had  grown  older  he  had  become,  partly  because  of 
ill  health,  more  dogmatic,  more  tyrannical,  more  reac- 
tionary. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention now  felt  that  Lee  had  outlived  his  term  of 
usefulness,  it  turned  about  and  elected  him  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  organization,  a  post  he 
held  until  June  i6,  1929,  when  he  was  relieved  because 
of  illness.  Death  called  him  away  November  2  in  that 
year,  to  another  service.  He  was  buried  in  Lakeview 
Cemetery.  Later  the  Brotherhood  erected  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  spot  where  the  old  warrior  sleeps. 

At  the  time  of  Whitney's  elevation  to  the  presi- 
dency he  had  been,  since  February  i,  1928,  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  having  succeeded  the  late 
T.  R.  Dodge  through  appointment  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

As  soon  as  Whitney  came  into  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  Treasurer,  he  instituted  some  radical 
reforms,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  printing  the 
official  magazine  and  in  dealing  with  the  purchase  of 
supplies.  These  changes  worked  an  annual  saving  to 
the  organization  of  approximately  $40,000.  He  also 
set  in  motion  additional  reforms  in  relation  to  insur- 
ance and  accounting,  designed  to  give  the  Brotherhood 
a  much  closer  rein  on  its  business  affairs.  These  matters 
he  passed  on  to  his  successor  when  he  took  over  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Brotherhood. 

In  his  first  presidential  message  to  the  Trainmen 
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of  the  country  Whitney  said:  "Anticipating  the  fullest 
and  heartiest  cooperation  of  the  membership,  I  pledge 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  God  being  my  guide, 
an  administration  in  keeping  with  the  ethics  of  organ- 
ized labor,  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  organiza'tion  in  a  high,  dignified  and  conscien- 


tious manner." 


He  lost  no  time  in  abrogating  policies  long  estab- 
lished. The  fights  for  more  brakemen  on  trains,  for  a 
constructive  program  for  legislative  representatives, 
for  a  shortening  of  trains,  were  typical  cases.  The  rail- 
road managements  realized  at  once  that  they  had  a 
different  man  to  deal  with.  He  would  be  fair,  he 
would  be  reasonable;  but  he  could  be  counted  on  to 
contend  at  all  times  for  what  he  considered  the  inter- 
ests of  Labor.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  certain 
acts  of  his  predecessor.  For  example,  before  a  com- 
mittee meeting  held  in  Washington  in  April,  1929, 
W.  G.  Lee,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  is  re- 
ported, in  the  official  magazine  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen 
and  Helpers,  as  having  said,  in  the  presence  of  Gary, 
Rockefeller  and  others,  that  "he  hoped  the  day  would 
never  come  when  his  organization  would  work  for 
the  closed  shop."  And  in  relation  to  a  number  of  mat- 
ters, a  complete  reversal  of  the  old  policies  of  the 
Brotherhood  was  instituted  by  Whitney. 

In  spite  of  antagonisms  the  new  president  went 
about  bringing  harmony  into  the  ranks.  He  made 
peace  with  a  number  of  his  enemies,  and  some  of 
them,  realizing  soon  that  here  was  a  real  leader,  came 
of  their  own  accord  and  asked  to  be  forgiven  for 
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short-sightedness,  pledging  their  support  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Then  Whitney  went  about  ironing  out  an  old  evil. 
For  many  years  there  had  been  an  East  and  West 
rivalry,  as  we  have  heretofore  indicated.  Once  or  twice 
it  came  almost  to  the  point  of  breaking  up  the  organ- 
ization. After  Whitney  became  president,  realizing 
this  latent  conflict,  he  set  in  motion  a  measure  which 
has  practically  erased  the  old  ground  for  friction. 
This  measure  was  none  other  than  the  calling  to- 
gether of  groups  representative  of  these  sections  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  over  conditions  in  the  various 
territories.  This  association,  at  Whitney's  suggestion, 
was  called  the  International  Association  of  General 
Chairmen.  It  came  into  being  in  November,  1928,  and 
since  that  date  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  each  other's 
problems,  and  a  keener  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
harmony  exists. 

Several  matters  Whitney  attacked  at  once:  to  curb 
the  further  extension  of  pipe  Hnes;  to  shorten  the 
length  of  trains;  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  in 
the  states  requiring  full  crews.  Also  he  planned  a 
number  of  departments,  of  which  we  shall  treat  pres- 
ently. And  then,  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
reorganization  of  the  insurance  work  of  the  Brother- 
hood, an  undertaking  his  predecessors  had  hesitated  to 
attack  on  account  of  its  political  back-fire.  In  a  word, 
many  Trainmen  had  established  equities  which  they 
were  bound  to  lose— and  had  to  pay  higher  charges  for 
insurance.  These  were  matters  certain  to  create  no 
Httle  friction. 
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With  all  these  activities  under  way,  Whitney  still 
found  time  to  go  about  the  country  meeting  Trainmen 
and  making  addresses  on  all  possible  occasions.  We 
cannot  follow  these  fully,  but  some  of  his  speeches 
merit  our  attention. 

On  Sunday,  July  9,  1929,  at  a  memorial  service 
held  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  President  Whitney 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude,"  he  began, 
"that  I  am  privileged  to  join  with  you  on  this  sacred 
solemn  occasion  in  paying  a  tribute  of  love  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  thousands  of  veterans  who  have  pre- 
ceded us,  who  performed  their  duty  to  our  transportation 
systems  and  to  our  brotherhood  and  have  passed  on  to 
join  that  endless  caravan  of  the  departed,  to  that  un- 
known terminal  from  which  none  ever  returns  to  tell  of 
its  glories  and  mysteries." 

In  the  further  course  of  his  address  he  emphasized 
the  pressing  need  for  improvement  in  the  routine  of 
living.  He  traced  the  record  of  growth  of  the  Brother- 
hood, its  rise  out  of  uncertainty,  the  fight  it  had  made 
for  the  protection  of  families  through  insurance,  the 
struggle  that  had  taken  place  for  increase  of  wages 
and  for  decent  standards  of  living.  He  followed 
through  the  troublous  times  when  the  Brotherhood 
was  striving  to  build  up  its  organization  in  the  face  of 
the  strongest  possible  opposition  from  employers  and 
the  public  at  large. 

He  predicted  that  the  Brotherhood  would  march 
on  to  still  greater  victories  and  that  it  would  serve 
mankind  as  no  similar  organization  had  thus  far  served 
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it.  It  was  a  striking  address  and  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm among  his  listeners.  Whitney  was  now  mas- 
ter of  the  technique  of  public  speaking  and  well  knew 
how  to  measure  his  audience.  A  long  time  back  it  was 
when,  as  a  delegate,  he  rose  in  that  first  convention 
at  Milwaukee  to  make  a  motion  and  found  his  legs 
wobbling  under  him. 

Whitney  does  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  but  he  Is 
a  near  one,  for  on  November  14,  1929,  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  he  said:  "If  the  six-hour  day  is  not 
effective  within  three  years,  the  streets  of  American 
cities  will  be  filled  with  jobless  men."  We  should 
recall  that  when  he  made  that  prediction  our  panic 
was  but  fifteen  days  old.  But  how  right  he  was  we 
now  know  too  well,  because  our  unemployed  rose 
during  the  three  years,  1929  to  1932,  from  1,750,000 
to  approximately  12,000,000;  and  still  the  six-hour 
day  has  not  come.  Shall  we  go  on  for  another  forty 
years,  striving  to  bring  into  operation  a  work-day 
and  work-week  commensurate  with  the  physical  and 
economic  needs  of  the  country? 

During  November,  1929,  President  Whitney  made 
a  tour  into  the  South.  He  spoke  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, again  urging  the  six-hour  day  as  one  of  the 
important  measures  left  open  for  the  absorption  of 
the  unemployed.  He  said,  in  this  connection:  "This 
economic  problem  is  of  as  vital  interest  to  the  indus- 
trial leader  and  general  society  as  it  is  to  Labor." 

He  also  took  a  fling  at  industrialists  who  were 
opening  plants  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  profit- 
ing by  the  low  wages  which  would  be  paid  workers 
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in  that  section.  He  said:  "Low  wages  have  a  demoral- 
izing effect  on  any  community.  If  Knoxville  and  other 
southern  cities  live  up  to  their  civic  responsibility, 
they  will  never  welcome  northern  industries  which 
come  to  profiteer  by  gathering  in  employees  on  a 
bread-and-water  wage  basis." 

From  Knoxville  Whitney  went  to  Washington  at 
the  summons  of  President  Hoover.  There  he,  with 
other  labor  leaders,  met  in  conference  the  President 
and  many  of  the  business  barons.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  country  was  all  groggy  from  the  effects  of 
the  stock  market  collapse  in  October,  and  the  problem 
was  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  The  net  of 
the  conversations  was  that  Big  Business  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  wage  reductions,  and  Labor  agreed 
not  to  ask  for  pay  increases.  It  was  thought  that  these 
pledges  would,  to  some  extent,  allay  fears  and  tend  to 
stabilize  work  and  industry.  How  childish  these  reso- 
lutions appear  in  the  light  of  events.  There  was  none 
to  display  any  grasp  of  the  situation.  Nobody  seems 
to  have  divined  that  the  country  was  entering  upon  a 
befogged  and  treacherous  sea,  much  like  that  which 
claimed  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Also  while  in  Washington  Whitney  conferred 
with  the  President  about  another  matter.  When  Her- 
bert Hoover,  on  March  4,  1929,  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  questions  arising  was: 
whom  would  he  appoint  to  the  post  of  Labor  in  his 
Cabinet?  This  was  of  vital  interest  to  all  labor  organ- 
izations. Among  others,  the  name  of  William  N.  Doak 
was  proposed.  Doak,  being  a  personal  friend  of 
Hoover,  a  vice  president  and  the  national  legislative 
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representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, occupied  a  strategic  position.  Whitney  urged  his 
appointment.  But  he  was  far  from  being  acceptable 
to  some  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country. 

In  his  dilemma,  President  Hoover  asked  James  J. 
Davis,  then  holding  the  Labor  portfolio,  to  remain 
with  him  another  year,  which  Mr.  Davis  agreed  to  do. 
So  as  March  4,  1930,  drew  near,  the  problem  of  filling 
this  important  office  again  arose.  Doak  was  once  more 
being  considered  by  the  President,  but  still  there  was 
no  unanimity  of  action  on  the  part  of  Labor.  How- 
ever, about  January  4,  1930,  Whitney  appeared  at 
the  White  House  and  had  a  conference  with  the 
President.  That  visit  apparently  settled  the  matter.  It 
was  not  long  until  Mr.  Doak's  name  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation. 

Some  ef  the  immediate  problems  facing  us,  and  for 
which  Whitney  is  fighting,  have  weighty  bearing  on 
our  social  and  economic  life.  For  example,  he  has 
declaimed  against  outlawry.  In  an  address  made  in 
Toledo  on  May  i,  1929,  he  spoke  at  length  on  law- 
lessness, which  he  declared  to  be  "one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  present  time."  He  took  the  position 
that  every  citizen  should  respect  the  law.  "Regardless 
of  what  the  cause  may  be  or  the  reasons  advanced  for 
law  violations  or  disregard  for  legal  authority,  the  fact 
remains  unaltered  that  as  citizens  it  is  our  duty  to  aid 
in  the  movement  toward  strict  obedience  to  law." 
Then  he  added:  "This  is  a  responsibility  none  can 
escape,  a  duty  none  can  shirk,  and  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  evaded  by  excuse  or  subterfuge." 
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In  an  address  made  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1930,  he  advanced  some  views  which  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind:  "The  age  in  which  we 
live  is  a  progressive  one  with  changes  constantly  tak- 
ing place.  New  discoveries  and  inventions  are  daily 
bringing  forth  startling  results.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
most  or  all  of  them  are  for  the  best.  Whether  they  are 
or  not,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless, 
these  changes  are  taking  place  and  we,  in  common 
with  all  others,  must  adjust  ourselves  to  meet  them." 

He  asserted  further  that  the  great  outstanding 
struggle  will  be  to  preserve  our  economic  equilibrium 
in  such  a  way  that  changed  methods  can  be  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  He  added:  *'If  through 
changes  in  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  the 
rich  are  made  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  our  ad- 
vanced methods  amount  to  little."  He  uttered  a  tru- 
ism when  he  said:  "There  can  be  prosperity  only  when 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  prosperous."  And  again, 
emphatically,  "TFe  insist  that  it  is  economically  un- 
sound and  socially  unjust  to  reduce  wages  in  order 
that  labor  may  he  coTnpelled  to  pay  a  dole  to  idle 
capitair 

Whitney  has  never  been  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  for  better  railroad  service.  He 
is  in  favor  of  every  possible  mechanism  or  device 
which  can  be  brought  to  take  the  place  of  human 
hands.  In  an  address  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  he 
referred  to  this  "machine  age"  as  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  age  of  the  world's  history.  In  his  mind  any 
thought  in  relation  to  mechanizations  and  the  dis- 
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placement  of  labor  always  comes  to  the  point  that 
where  labor  is  displaced  there  shall  be  more  leisure 
for  men.  But  today  we  do  not  pass  this  saving  on  to 
Labor.  On  the  contrary,  it  falls  into  the  pouch  of 
the  industrialists. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  a  six-hour  day  in  industry  is  not 
new,  but  there  has  been  too  little  thought  given  to 
its  application.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  oftener  dis- 
cussed is  that  industry  is  still  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
last  century.  To  most  employers  labor  is  still  a  com- 
modity to  be  bought  and  paid  for  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  They  persist  in  this  heretical  thinking  and  will 
not  realize  that  society  today  has  advanced  to  a  new 
outpost  and  that  in  making  that  advance  it  has  taken 
on  a  different  character. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  of  industrialists, 
Henry  Ford,  is  ready  to  accept  the  necessity  for  the 
six-hour  day,  but  is  loath  to  admit  that  labor  is  other 
than  a  commodity  to  be  purchased  at  so  much  per 
hour.  Ford  discussed  the  six-hour  day  in  1926,  but 
one  of  his  prominent  employees  declares,  erroneously, 
"No  one  was  asking  for  it  then;  just  as  no  one  was 
asking  for  the  five-day  week  when  we  established  it 
in  1926;  but  we  believed  then  and  believe  now  that  a 
shorter  work-day  is  coming." 

Of  course  it  is  coming.  That,  too,  is  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  work  to  be  done  in  our  world  will 
shortly  be  adjusted  so  that  all  workers  shall  have 
employment  at  a  cultural  wage. 

One  of  the  significant  things  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  has  been  the  shortening  of  the  work-day.  It 
can  be  said  that  as  civilization  advances,  automatically 
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has  come  a  shorter  day.  In  other  words,  the  terms  of 
our  civilization  at  any  point  of  time  can  be  fairly  indi- 
cated by  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  the  masses. 

If  one  looks  back  far  enough  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, one  will  discover  that  originally  man  was  con- 
demned to  labor  (hunting  and  fighting)  more  or  less 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  day.  It  was  a  matter  of 
survival.  But  as  society  slowly  evolved,  the  pressure 
of  that  earlier  time  was  relaxed,  and  little  by  little 
men  ceased  to  be  thralls  to  barbaric  conditions.  The 
law  known  as  survival  of  the  fittest  was  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as  survival  turned 
on  the  results  of  each  day's  foraging  in  the  fields,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  consideration  of  hours  of  labor. 
But,  just  as  men  have  advanced  they  have  continu- 
ously invoked  the  aid  of  mechanisms  which  have  been 
appHed  to  the  processes  of  living  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  time  and  energy,  and  this  time  and  energy 
have  been  converted  into  rest  and  leisure,  and  rest 
and  leisure  have  brought  greater  comfort  into  human 
lives. 

The  process  of  gaining  additional  leisure  from  the 
operations  of  the  facts  of  life  will  go  on  ever  more 
vigorously.  This  we  have  no  means  to  forestall,  and 
we  shall  all  the  while  be  faced  with  making  adjust- 
ments of  working  hours  set  over  against  leisure.  So 
certain  is  this  relationship  in  operation,  we  can  write 
it  down  as  a  law.  Given  a  record  of  the  working  hours 
of  the  masses  on  a  particular  day,  an  outline  can  be 
written  of  the  civilization  of  the  time. 

This  law  would  hold  particularly  true  if  appUed 
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to  the  United  States.  Before  the  rise  of  modem  indus- 
trialism, there  began  among  workers  a  clamor  for 
shorter  working  hours;  and  no  wonder,  when,  in  New 
England,  the  working  day  ran  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours,  and  in  the  West  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
hours.  In  close  relation  with  such  work-day  was  the 
niggardly  pay.  It  was  difficult  for  life  to  be  sustained 
on  the  current  wages;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  the 
shorter  lives  of  the  people  living  in  that  earlier  day 
were  largely  due  to  malnutrition.  A  vicious  combina- 
tion of  exhausting  and  physically  degenerating  work, 
and  the  worse  drag  of  poor  food  and  poor  shelter, 
played  havoc  with  our  working  population.  Of  course 
directly  related  to  the  starvation  code  came  lack  of 
proper  medical  attention.  But  we  came  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  to  better  living  conditions.  However, 
living  conditions  and  medical  attention  are  still  far 
short  of  what  they  should  be,  so  the  fight  will  go  on. 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  eight-hour  day 
became  legal,  but  for  a  number  of  years  already  we 
have  been  faced  with  a  six-hour  day  proposal,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  we  shall  achieve  it. 
This  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  age  in  which  we 
live  has  become  so  mechanized  that  human  hands  are 
less  and  less  required.  The  machines  are  taking  their 
place.  We  are  advancing  rapidly  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  machines  which  all  the  while  tend  to  accen- 
tuate the  problem  of  unemployment.  It  has  come  to 
be  a  question  of  distributing  the  hours  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  of  the  world  among  the  people, 
each  man  and  woman  having  his  or  her  quota.  Each 
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should  have  his  place  and  each  should  have  his  job 
to  do. 

Among  the  leaders  today  in  the  labor  movement, 
fighting  for  the  six-hour  day,  is  Whitney.  He  has  on 
many  occasions  spoken  in  favor  of  this  law  in  view 
of  the  accumulating  hordes  of  unemployed,  believing 
as  he  does  that  by  shortening  the  hours  more  men  can 
be  put  to  work  and  thus  a  more  wholesome  condition 
of  society  attained.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  Trainmen's  convention,  held  in  Cleveland  in 
the  summer  of  1928,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted 
favoring  the  six-hour  day.  And  soon  thereafter  he  was 
talking  the  proposed  six-hour  work-day  all  over  the 
country. 

At  a  meeting  of  Trainmen  held  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  on  March  31,  1929,  Whitney,  only  recently 
elected  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  made  it  plain  that  he  felt  a  six-hour  day 
would  effect  a  partial  cure  of  unemployment  on  rail- 
roads. Remember,  this  was  six  months  before  the 
panic  struck.  Among  other  things  he  said: 

"There  are  fewer  trainmen  and  yardmen  by  20,000 
than  six  years  ago.  I  intend  to  advocate  a  six-hour  day 
without  loss  of  wages  at  meetings  of  our  New  England 
lodges  in  Boston  tomorrow,  and  you  cannot  emphasize 
the  fact  and  its  importance  any  too  strongly.  All  labor 
organizations,  including  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  will  take  similar  and  cooperative  action  to  see  if 
our  Federal  and  Dominion  Governments  cannot  find  some 
solution  for  correcting  unemployment  due  to  our  present 
machine  age  and  other  influences." 

In  the  same  address  he  declared  further: 
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"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  others 
are  today  agitating  for  a  six-hour  day.  Not  only  are  we 
committed  to  that  policy  but  the  Engineers,  the  Firemen 
and  the  Conductors,  in  fact  all  of  the  big  railroad  or- 
ganizations, are  working  to  this  end  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  unemployment.  .  .  .  We  boast  of  our  great  country, 
and  rightly  so,  but  no  nation  can  continue  great  unless  it 
corrects  its  social  evils,  and  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  evils." 

Whitney's  attitude  toward  the  grave  problem  of 
unemployment  was  further  emphasized  in  an  address 
made  to  railroad  men  in  Masonic  Temple,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  on  May  i,  1929:  "No  nation,"  he  declared, 
"can  prosper  if  the  masses  of  its  people  are  in  distress 
or  degradation.  The  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual 
life  of  a  people  is  the  yardstick  by  which  that  nation 
itself  is  measured.  We  can  no  more  expect  righteous- 
ness and  good  government  to  succeed  without  the 
support  of  the  masses  than  we  could  expect  to  turn 
to  an  absolute  monarchy  and  still  maintain  our  inde- 
pendence as  a  free  people." 

Despite  a  shade  of  pessimism  in  some  of  Whitney's 
speeches,  he  is  none  the  less  an  optimist.  He  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  we  are  rapidly  moving 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  human  relationships. 

One  of  Whitney's  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  working  day  was  based  on  the  fact  that  "since 
1920  production  of  railroad  men,  per  man,  has  grown 
one-sixth,  and  their  services  have  been  increasingly 
appreciated  by  the  public  that  they  so  eiEciently 
serve."  He  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  this  in- 
creased efEciency  had  resulted,  in  the  last  nine  years, 
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in  the  "total  loss  of  employment  of  150,000  men." 
(This  was  in  1929.) 

Fighting  all  along  the  line  against  unemployment, 
which  is  definitely  associated  with  working  hours,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  Whitney  would  call  up  the 
iniquitous  child  labor  situation.  On  one  occasion  he 
hotly  inveighed  against  the  cold-blooded  industrialists 
who  were  guilty  of  exploiting  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try—2,000,000  of  whom,  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
were  reported  to  be  toiling  in  the  gins  of  industry. 
Whitney  decried  this  state  of  things,  saying: 

"These  children  are  being  deprived  of  an  education, 
their  minds  are  being  stifled  by  hard  work.  At  the  same 
time  an  equal  number  of  men  are  being  deprived  of  work. 
Children  should  be  kept  in  school  and  men,  who  are 
stronger,  more  physically  capable  of  working  in  indus- 
tries, should  have  these  jobs.  It  is  far  more  in  the  interest 
of  society  that  the  father  be  made  to  work  and  support 
his  family  than  it  is  for  the  child  to  work  and  support 
himself  and  father.  The  reason  it  is  done,  in  many  cases, 
is  because  business  men  know  a  child  can  be  employed 
cheaper  than  a  man." 

During  the  summer  of  1929  President  Whitney 
made  a  tour  of  eastern  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary.  He  went  armed  with  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada  so  that  everywhere  his 
movements  were  facilitated  by  the  Canadian  author- 
ities. While  in  the  Dominion  he  made  a  number  of 
addresses.  Speaking  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  West  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  he  said: 
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"I  want  the  public  to  know  that  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  are  high. 
We  respect  all  of  the  laws,  state  and  federal,  of  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Newfoundland.  We  are  trying  to 
do  helpful  and  constructive  things  for  society.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  world  for  generations  depends  upon  what  we 
do  and  think  today.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men is  doing  its  part  to  correct  present  day  evils  and  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  for  our  posterity." 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  Times-Globe  of  St.  John, 
commenting  on  President  Whitney's  address,  said: 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  President,  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  address,  delivered  at  last  evening's  banquet, 
in  West  Saint  John,  very  fittingly  found  its  text  in  Holy 
Writ.  There  is  nothing  of  the  demagogue  about  Mr. 
Whitney.  If  he  stands  firmly  for  the  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  labor  he  stands  also  for  the  rights  of  society  at 
large  and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  four  great  rail- 
way brotherhoods  are  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  we 
have  of  the  truth  that  in  union  there  is  strength." 

The  fight  for  the  six-hour  day  which  Whitney 
pressed  before  his  audiences  found  hearty  approval 
throughout  his  Canadian  visit.  In  Montreal,  for  exam- 
ple, the  International  Association  of  General  Chair- 
men of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  which 
met  on  October  5,  passed  a  special  resolution  enthusi- 
astically endorsing  and  approving  his  program  and 
expressing  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  meeting  the  situation. 

Whitney,  on  his  return  journey  from  Canada, 
stopped  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  made  a  speech, 
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laying  special  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  six-hour 
day  in  working  out  our  problem  of  unemployment. 
He  referred  to  the  "machine  age"  in  which  we  live 
and  to  the  constantly  rising  number  of  workmen  dis- 
placed by  mechanisms  and  the  necessity  of  devising 
some  plan  whereby  men  who  suffer  the  loss  of  jobs 
through  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  shall 
be  reabsorbed  into  the  social  body  through  the  adap- 
tation of  other  machines  or  through  the  curtailment 
of  working  hours.  Here  indeed  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  problems  that  lies  within  the  realm  of 
the  sociologist. 

But  it  was  not  all  talk  with  Whitney  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods.  As  soon  as  they  had  definitely 
determined  to  make  a  fight  for  the  six-hour  day  they 
proceeded,  through  their  statistical  departments,  to 
prepare  the  groundwork  upon  which  committees 
could  act.  In  other  words,  data  was  prepared  in  three 
large  divisions. 

1.  Concerning  the  operating  forces,  made  up  of  train- 
men, conductors,  engineers,  firemen,  telegraph  opera- 
tors. 

2.  Composed  of  shopmen,  mechanical  workers. 

3.  Composed  of  clerks,  maintenance  of  way  and  miscel- 
laneous workers. 

The  data  here  collected  showed  all  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  groups  involved:  number  at  work;  number 
idle;  living  costs;  hours  men  were  working  and  over- 
time. The  details  were  carefully  worked  out,  and  the 
managements  of  railroads  have  long  since  learned  that 
in  this  particular  field  the  brotherhoods  are  definitely 
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informed.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  brotherhoods  had  full  data  touching  earn- 
ings, fixed  charges  and  operating  costs  of  the  railroads. 
They  were  prepared  with  all  the  facts  and  figures  in 
relation  to  initiating  a  six-hour  day  program. 

But  while  preparations  were  being  carried  on  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  fight  for  the  shorter  day, 
October,  1929,  arrived— the  panic  was  upon  us.  This 
meant  that  a  much  more  complicated  case  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  Soon,  however,  the  fight  for  the  six-hour 
day  was  again  pressed  forward. 

With  respect  to  the  six-hour  day  program,  the 
brotherhoods  have  not  only  the  railroads  to  fight  but 
they  have  men  in  high  authority  as  well.  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  for  example,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation, in  addressing  a  group  of  railway  union  em- 
ployees in  Chicago  in  January,  1935,  urged  that  rail- 
road workers  "play  ball"  with  their  employers.  He 
said  that  the  railroads  were  in  hard  straits  and  that 
they  needed  the  help  of  the  railroad  workers.  The  six- 
hour  day,  in  his  opinion,  would  place  too  great  a 
burden  of  expense  on  the  carriers.  Eastman's  attitude  is 
strictly  that  of  the  undisguised  capitalist.  What  here 
concerned  him  was  the  dividend  rate  which  could  be 
paid  out  of  the  toll  taken  from  Labor. 

As  a  further  sop  to  railroad  capitalists,  Eastman 
had  been  exercising  himself  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  mergers  and  consolidations,  all  of  which  he  well 
knew  would  throw  out  of  employment  additional 
railroad  workers  without  anything  having  been  done 
to  fix  for  them  another  berth  in  society. 

Whitney's  campaign  for  a  six-hour  day  finally  car- 
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ried  him  to  Washington,  where,  on  May  24,  1932,  he 
appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
There  he  insisted  that  the  six-hour  day  would  prove 
to  be  a  leading  step  toward  economic  recovery.  He 
said,  among  other  things,  that  "Modern  conditions 
demana  shorter  hours  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
workers'  increased  efficiency  and  to  absorb  the  great 
numbers  who  are  now  denied  employment  in  favor 
of  the  machine."  He  added  that  "shorter  hours  with- 
out loss  of  earning  power  is  the  goal."  The  increase  in 
the  productivity  of  workers  is  laying  the  foundation 
for  shorter  hours.  To  illustrate,  the  productivity  of 
train,  engine  and  yardmen  in  railroad  service  has  in- 
creased approximately  seventy  per  cent  in  the  past 
twelve  years,  while  the  productivity  of  rail  workers 
taken  as  a  whole  has  increased  fifty-two  per  cent  in 
twenty  years. 

"In  virtually  all  lines  of  industry  the  workers'  pro- 
ductivity has  doubled  and  trebled  in  the  past  decade." 
Whitney  said,  too,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
produced,  "the  American  worker  receives  smaller  pay 
than  the  Chinese  coolie,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Howard  Scott.  Unless  we  concede 
that  modern  invention  and  science  have  enabled  men 
to  live  more  comfortably  and  with  less  effort,  how 
can  we  lay  claim  to  improvement  in  our  civilization?" 

Whitney  argued  further  that  since  the  depression 
was  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  workers,  the  one  way  to  recover  from  the  depres- 
sion was  through  the  restoration  of  their  ability  to 
buy.  He  added:  "Shorter  hours  for  all  workers  pre- 
sents the  most  effective  course  open  to  us,  which, 
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first  of  all,  goes  to  the  real  cause  of  our  problem  and 
affords  immediate  relief  from  the  conditions  from 
which  our  entire  society  is  sujffering." 

He  insisted  that  workers  had  "earned"  shorter 
hours  and  that  the  railroads  should  be  the  first  to 
approve  the  change  because  they  were  clothed  with 
the  public  interest.  He  thought  other  industries  would 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  carriers.  He  declared 
that  reduction  in  working  hours  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  reduced  pay;  that  such  a  procedure  would 
result  in  the  development  of  a  "stagger"  system  of 
employment,  and  that  the  workers  would  be  forced 
into  accepting  a  "charity  wage." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  railroad  executives 
also  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  Commission, 
opposing  the  shorter  work-day  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  add  $600,000,000  annually  to  the  cost  of  rail- 
road labor.  The  answer  to  that  objection  lies  in  the 
readjustment  of  economic  and  social  machinery. 
There  was  no  great  shock  when  the  eight-hour  day 
became  effective  in  19 16,  nor  was  there  serious  upset 
in  the  budgets  of  any  of  the  corporations  of  the 
country. 

Whitney's  last  argument  appears  to  be  unanswer- 
able: "If  we  are  to  refuse  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
work,  we  must  admit  that  our  great  advances,  through 
science  and  invention,  have  been  futile,  or  that  they 
have  been  employed  only  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  few  instead  of  providing  a  better  standard  of 
living  and  a  richer  life  for  the  many." 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  six-hour 
campaign.  It  is  something  even  to  bring  Congress  to 
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consider  the  matter.  The  Emergency  Railroad  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1933,  as  passed  by  the  House,  con- 
tained a  clause  establishing  the  six-hour  day,  but  it  was 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate.  The  House  then  negatived 
the  Senate  changes  preventing  the  dismissal  of  railroad 
employees;  and  thus  stalemate  was  reached. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  goes  on.  Shorter  work- 
days and  shorter  weeks  are  inevitable  in  the  economy 
of  things.  The  program  has  now  become  incorporated 
in  the  memorials  of  practically  every  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  country. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  held  in  Cincinnati  at  the  end  of  November, 
1932,  declared  for  the  thirty-hour  week. 

"The  time  has  arrived,"  ran  the  resolution,  "when  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  should  vigorously  and 
definitely  declare  itself  in  support  of  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  work-day  and  the  work-week.  It  must  come.  There 
is  no  other  way.  In  keeping  with  the  best  thought  of  the 
time  on  this  subject,  we  therefore  recommend  that  this 
convention  hereby  record  itself  in  advocacy  of  and  as 
proposing  to  the  country  the  universal  adoption,  without 
delay,  of  the  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week." 

Whitney  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  conven- 
tion. In  his  address  he  served  notice  on  the  railroad 
managements  that  additional  wage  reductions  would 
mean  loss  of  homes  and  of  insurance  by  the  employees 
and  that  it  would  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  He  also 
stressed  the  six-hour  day  as  a  necessary  development 
in  our  social  economics. 

Whitney  holds  the  view  that  we  must  come  to 
shorter  working  hours  or  else  the  permanent  dole.  It 
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is  generally  admitted  that  we  can  produce  as  much 
goods  today  as  we  did  in  1929  with  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  less  labor.  Such  being  the  case,  and 
since  we  had  in  1929  two  to  three  millions  of  unem- 
ployed, how  shall  we  provide  work  for  the  5,000,000 
of  today?  Dr.  Tugwell  has  suggested  the  creation  of 
a  "third  economy"  to  lie  between  the  realm  of  indus- 
trialism and  socialism-the  permanently  unemployed. 
They  would  be  marshaled  to  protect  and  restore  the 
nation's  natural  resources.  To  this  thesis  Whitney 
sharply  dissents.  It  seems  to  him  a  confession  of  failure. 
He  still  fights  for  the  shorter  work-day.  He  believes 
that: 

"The  only  thing  that  stands  between  success  and  fail- 
ure on  labor's  program  for  shorter  work  hours  is  the  lack 
of  courage  of  the  Administration  and  political  leaders  to 
defy  Big  Business  in  its  demands  for  a  permanent  dole  for 
idle  workers,  so  that  employers  may  have  a  permanent 
labor  surplus  which  will  beat  down  and  keep  down  the 
wages  of  labor." 

That  is  a  sad  and  disconcerting  indictment.  Shall 
society  go  blundering  along  making  no  serious  effort 
to  fit  the  unemployed  into  productive  work?  Or  is 
the  alternative  to  be  the  permanent  dole? 
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JANUARY  19-20,  1930,  fifteen  hundred  Train- 
men and  guests  met  in  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis, 
for  a  booster  convention.  Here  again  Whitney 
stressed,  with  unusual  vigor,  the  matter  of  reducing 
the  working  hours  of  railroad  men,  urging  a  six-hour 
day.  This  would  tend  to  equalize  employment,  he 
urged,  and  infinitely  improve  the  status  of  Labor  in 
general.  From  Minneapolis  he  dropped  down  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  there,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  he 
spoke  to  a  large  gathering  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  He 
dwelt  chiefiy  on  the  subject  of  unemployment.  "We 
are  ever  mindful,"  he  said,  "that  there  are  fewer  posi- 
tions for  train,  engine  and  yard  service  men  each 
year.  Larger  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  im- 
proved roadway  and  equipment  are  being  installed. 
The  number  of  locomotives  in  use  has  been  decreased 
approximately  seven  per  cent  in  ten  years,  while  the 
tractive  power  of  the  engines  in  use  has  been  increased 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent."  He  went  on: 

"Today  there  are  thousands  of  train,  engine  and  yard 
men  walking  the  streets  begging  for  an  opportunity  to 
work.  Overtime  work  and  extra  miles  run  by  train,  en- 
gine and  yard  men  should  be  distributed  among  the  men 
on  the  extra  lists.  The  hours  must  be  shortened  and  ad- 
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justments  made  in  other  ways  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
steady  employment  for  those  who  must  live  by  salary 
and  wages.  In  fact,  wages  must  be  increased  commensu- 
rate with  the  requirements  of  the  times." 

Here  for  the  first  time  Whitney  called  up  the 
question  of  over-time  work  and  extra  miles  run  by 
railroad  men.  He  thinks,  and  rightly,  that  trainmen, 
if  they  are  working  steadily,  should  be  satisfied  and 
not  seek  to  earn  a  few  additional  dollars  by  working 
over-time.  His  position  in  the  matter  came  finally 
to  be  backed  up  by  the  Trainmen's  organization,  so 
that  a  rule  was  put  into  operation  limiting  trainmen 
to  regular  employment  so  that  other  workers  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  extra  time.  This  was  distinctly 
in  line  with  Whitney's  preachment  of  equalization  or 
distribution  of  labor.  Then  he  asserted:  "A  shorter 
work-day  should  be  conceded.  There  are  infinitely 
more  reasons  for  reducing  hours  of  service  at  this 
time  than  there  were  in  191 6  when  we  went  from  a 
lo-hour  day  to  an  8-hour  day;  and  in  1907,  when  we 
went  from  the  12-  to  the  lo-hour  day." 

On  the  third  of  February,  Whitney  was  in  Chat- 
tanooga, and  there  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  he  ad- 
dressed a  closed  meeting  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  He 
repeated,  in  substance,  the  arguments  he  had  made  at 
other  points  with  reference  to  unemployment  and  the 
need  for  shorter  working  hours.  He  averred  that  the 
only  practicable  solution  to  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion was  shortening  of  hours,  which  would  stabilize 
employment,  thereby  increasing  consumption  and  pur- 
chasing power  and  furnishing  a  market  for  manufac- 
tured articles  and  other  commodities.  At  that  time  it 
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was  estimated  that  there  were  4,000,000  men  out  of 
work,  and  that  accordingly  20,000,000  were  directly 
affected.  By  shortening  the  working  hours  much  of 
this  unemployment  would  be  relieved. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Recovery  Act  took  cognizance 
of  this  shorter  day  principle.  But  the  Act  did  not  go 
far  enough,  although  for  a  time  it  did  succeed  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  employment.  There  has  been 
no  act  in  the  history  of  our  government  which  has 
gone  so  far  toward  fixing  uniformity  in  hours  of  labor 
as  did  the  N.  R.  A. 

It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  species  of  Magna  Charta  for 
workers,  but  the  public  welfare  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  in  effect  disregarded  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  present  members  of  that  court  are  pos- 
sibly all  too  old  and  indurated  with  the  conservatism 
of  forty-five  years  ago.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Constitution  in  its  original  state  never  meant  that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  nullify  legislation.  It 
is  submitted  that  their  task  is  to  interpret  the  law  only. 
Most  Americans  believe  that  the  vote  of  one  man- 
constituting  a  majority  of  the  court— should  not  be 
permitted  to  undo  the  combined  work  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive! 

From  Chattanooga,  Whitney,  accompanied  by 
Vice  President  W.  V.  Hamilton,  moved  on  to  Bir- 
mingham, where  on  February  4,  1930,  he  delivered 
an  address  before  a  large  gathering  of  Trainmen. 
There  he  recorded  a  strong  statement:  "The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  organized  labor  are  no  longer 
provincial  in  character.  We  are  a  great  fraternity 
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which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  countries  within  whose  juris- 
diction we  are  privileged  to  operate."  Here,  too,  he 
discussed  the  need  for  the  passage  of  a  law  fixing  the 
six-hour  day. 

Whitney  stopped  in  New  Orleans  on  February  5 
and  there  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  effect  that:  "It 
is  useless  to  hope  and  pray  for  the  return  of  'better 
business'  to  eliminate  unemployment.  It  is  not  bad 
business  that  is  creating  unemployment.  It  is  unem- 
ployment that  is  creating  bad  business."  He  declared 
that  working  hours  must  be  shortened  so  as  to  create 
more  jobs,  and  he  affirmed  that  it  would  be  done,  that 
it  was  inevitable.  He  did  not  know  when  this  would 
come  about.  He  declared,  however:  "If  it  is  not 
within,  say,  three  years,  we  shall  see  milHons  literally 
walking  the  streets  jobless."  Here  again  was  prophetic 
prediction.  We  have  had  millions  walking  the  streets, 
but  the  three  years  have  gone  and  still  the  shorter  day 
has  not  come. 

From  New  Orleans,  President  Whitney  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  Treasurer  George  W.  Anderson, 
of  the  Brotherhood,  made  a  journey  to  Houston, 
Texas,  to  lay  plans  for  the  193 1  convention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  while  President 
Whitney  and  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  An- 
derson were  in  Houston  they  were  invited  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Texas  to 
address  them  at  10:30  Monday  morning,  February  10. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  promptly  at  the 
hour  appointed  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Anderson  ap- 
peared in  Austin  and  there,  before  the  legislators  of 
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the  state,  Whitney  declared  that  "Labor-saving  de- 
vices and  automatic  machinery  have  reduced  the 
number  of  employees  in  all  lines  of  activity."  He  de- 
clared further  that  during  the  past  ten  years  950,000 
jobs  had  been  eliminated  on  raikoads  alone.  He  added, 
"We  have  increased  efficiency  and  we  are  continuing 
to  improve  working  conditions,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  leave  men  without  employment.  Shorter  working 
hours,"  he  insisted,  "is  the  immediate  remedy." 

On  his  further  tour,  Whitney,  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  declared  that  unemployment  could  be  directly 
traced  to  the  "machine  age";  and  in  El  Paso  he  reiter- 
ated that  there  were  4,000,000  Americans  out  of  work 
and  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  "is  positively 
the  most  important  matter  before  the  country." 

From  Texas  Whitney  turned  west  to  California, 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February  he  addressed  a 
gathering  of  Trainmen  in  San  Bernardino,  still  preach- 
ing his  shorter  work-day.  From  San  Bernardino  he 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Bakersfield, 
and  from  Bakersfield  to  San  Francisco.  On  this  swing 
through  California,  Whitney  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  intrusion  of  child  labor  as  an  upsetting  element  in 
the  labor  situation.  "Removing  these  2,000,000  chil- 
dren from  jobs  and  placing  2,000,000  men  in  their 
places  would,"  he  asserted,  "be  a  tremendous  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Then  cutting  down  the  work-day 
so  that  we  should  have  four  shifts  on  railroads  instead 
of  three  would  add  25  per  cent  more  railroad  men  to 
the  payrolls." 

On  March  i,  1930,  Whitney  was  in  San  Francisco. 
When  asked  what  he  would  do  with  the  4,000,000 
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unemployed,  he  replied:  "Establish  a  six-hour  day  or 
get  ready  for  the  dole,  soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines"; 
and  in  a  further  statement  he  declared  that  over-time 
in  various  trades  should  be  eliminated  and  that  child 
labor  should  be  abolished.  He  insisted  that  "American 
prosperity  has  been  built  up  on  high  wages  and  short 
hours.  We  cannot  go  backward;  we  must  go  for- 
ward." On  the  same  day,  in  an  address  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  he  declared  that  the  high  cost  of 
low  wages  had  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  He  pre- 
dicted: "Mass  production  will  destroy  itself  by  mak- 
ing the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  through  labor- 
saving  devices  and  other  labor-saving  machines." 

Emphasizing  still  further  his  thesis  that  low  wages 
have  occasioned  losses  running  into  milHons,  Whitney 
pointed  out  that  mass  consumption  must  keep  pace 
with  mass  production,  to  this  end,  "It  is  necessary  to 
keep  wages  at  a  level  high  enough  to  permit  the  con- 
suming public  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  for  production." 

From  Albuquerque,  where  he  made  the  above  in- 
teresting speech,  Whitney  took  train  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  there  he  made  other  addresses  along 
similar  lines  to  those  previously  reported.  From  Den- 
ver his  next  stop  was  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he 
addressed  enthusiastic  gatherings  of  Trainmen,  al- 
ways hammering  home  his  appeal  for  the  six-hour  day. 

In  July,  Whitney  delivered  a  memorial  address  at 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  He  declared:  "We  do  well  to 
pause  annually  to  decorate  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  our  country, 
a  tribute  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  many  thousand 
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veterans  who  have  preceded  us.  .  .  .  On  this  day  we 
say  with  flowers,  with  music,  with  oratory,  and  with 
poetry,  that  we  will  not  forget  those  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  that  the  country  might  live." 

Here  again  Whitney  reviewed  the  course  of  the 
Brotherhood,  pointing  out  the  battles  which  had  been 
fought  and  won  and  lost,  indicating  the  rise  to  power 
out  of  defeat,  and  predicting  the  still  greater  growth 
of  the  Brotherhood  in  its  march  toward  the  frontiers 
of  the  future.  It  is  very  inspiring  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
great  group  of  men  and  women  who  are  animated  by 
a  high  purpose  in  their  daily  struggles  and  who  see 
unfailingly  the  rise  of  a  clearer  day  in  which  they 
shall  find  a  degree  of  happiness  not  hitherto  attained. 

On  October  22,  1930,  a  nation-wide  call  was  is- 
sued for  a  meeting  of  railroad  union  representatives  in 
Chicago  for  November  12,  1930.  In  an  interview  in 
the  Flain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  in  early  November,  Whit- 
ney announced  that  the  Chicago  conference  would 
certainly  adopt  a  six-hour  day  program.  "Furthermore 
we  will  organize  committees  all  over  the  country  to 
campaign  for  the  six-hour  day,  just  as  we  campaigned 
for  the  eight-hour  day  in  19 16." 

The  conference  was  held  as  scheduled.  After 
lengthy  discussions  an  agreement  was  reached  to  regu- 
late miles  and  hours  of  the  men  in  service  with  the 
view  to  furnishing  employment  to  additional  men. 
This  agreement,  however,  was  not  observed  by  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of 
North  America.  No  formal  action  was  taken  on  the 
six-hour  day  proposal. 
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On  December  4,  1930,  in  an  adjourned  meeting, 
the  chiefs  of  four  railway  brotherhoods  met  in  Cleve- 
land for  a  conference  on  unemployment.  These  exec- 
utives were:  Alvanley  Johnston,  Grand  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  D.  B. 
Robertson,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen;  A.  F.  Whitney,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen;  and 
E.  P.  Curtis,  President  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors. The  conferees  had  before  them  the  problem 
of  how  to  obtain  a  six-hour  day  and  to  eliminate  so- 
called  "unfair  competition"  to  the  railroad  industry. 
The  unfair  competition  related  to  Government  sub- 
sidized barge  lines,  inland  waterways,  auto  trucking 
lines,  bus  and  pipe  lines.  But  the  brunt  of  the  argu- 
ment was  driven  against  the  problem  of  the  six-hour 
day. 

In  December,  1930,  there  was  a  conference  held 
in  Washington  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation, at  which  time  a  program  was  adopted 
launching  immediately  a  movement  for  a  six-hour  day 
in  transportation  service  and  a  iive-day  week  for  shop 
and  maintenance  men.  The  conference  also  decided 
on  joint  action  seeking  to  regulate  buses  and  trucks, 
pipe  lines  and  waterways.  The  executives  proceeded 
to  outline  a  plan  of  campaign. 

Their  first  objective  was  Secretary  of  Labor,  then 
none  other  than  William  N.  Doak,  formerly  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
In  a  meeting  with  him  they  found  at  once  that  he  was 
not  sympathetic  with  what  they  proposed  to  do,  and 
that  he  would  go  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to  oppose 
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any  progressive  legislation  with  respect  to  reduction 
of  hours  of  labor.  Then  the  representatives  of  the 
association  had  a  conference  with  President  Hoover 
at  which  time  the  Chief  Executive  made  it  clear  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  attempt  to  cooperate 
with  them.  The  six-hour  day  was  impossible  in  his 
view,  and  he  gave  the  committee  to  understand  that 
prosperity  was  just  around  the  comer  and  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  stand  by  and  await  its  arrival. 

In  the  £ght  for  a  shorter  work-day,  Doak,  before 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  gave  out  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  five-day  week  for  workers.  This 
expression  from  him  was  developed  upon  the  intro- 
duction by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  of  a  bill 
fixing  a  five-day  week.  It  was  obvious  that  Doak  was 
no  longer  his  own  master. 

The  hard  fight  for  a  shorter  work-day  will  go  on 
in  spite  of  reactionaries  who  clucked  loudly  when  the 
court  had  declared  the  N.  R.  A.  unconstitutional.  One 
of  these  exclaimed:  "Thank  God  for  the  Supreme 
Court."  And  why  was  he  so  happy?  Because  he  could 
at  once  increase  the  working  hours  of  the  employees 
on  his  newspapers  and  magazines.  Nor  was  he  alone 
in  seizing  upon  the  opportunity  to  lay  off  workers, 
to  reduce  pay  and  to  lengthen  working  hours. 

We  have  need  for  a  still  more  vigorous  attack  on 
this  fundamental  problem.  We  shall  have  the  six-hour 
day  without  doubt,  and  it  will  create  no  great  eco- 
nomic upheaval.  Our  experience  will  be  just  what  the 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  proved  to  be.  Man- 
agers of  railroads  asserted  then  that  the  eight-hour 
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day  with  time  and  one-half  for  over-time  would  com- 
pletely wreck  their  railroads.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  readjustments  were  made  with  prac- 
tically no  shock  and  that  everybody  was  the  better 
for  it. 
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— '3  I  and  '32 

IN  JANUARY,  193 1,  twenty-one  states  of  the 
country  were  drought  stricken.  President  Hoover  was 
anxious  to  be  of  help  in  bringing  relief  to  the  people 
of  these  states.  Congress  had  under  advisement  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000,000.  But  this  was  held  up 
pending  the  President's  appeal  to  the  country  to  sup- 
port a  Red  Cross  $10,000,000  drive  for  funds.  On  this 
national  committee  Whitney  was  tendered  appoint- 
ment from  Cleveland  and  acted  energetically  in  the 
matter  of  filling  Cleveland's  quota. 

But  how  blind  was  this  leadership  to  conditions! 
What  was  $10,000,000  in  so  vast  and  empty  a  space? 

In  February,  193 1,  it  became  evident  that  unem- 
ployment was  still  massing  higher  and  higher.  What 
was  to  be  done  about  it?  An  eif  ort  was  made  in  Con- 
gress, headed  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York,  to 
set  up  federal  and  state  employment  agencies.  Among 
those  appearing  before  congressional  committees  in 
favor  of  this  act  was  Whitney.  He  took  the  position 
that  every  possible  measure  should  be  invoked  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  unemployment.  The  Wagner 
Bill  carried  a  small  appropriation  and  was  hotly  op- 
posed by  Hoover  and  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak. 
However,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  came  to 
the  support  of  the  measure  and  it  was  enacted  into 
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law.  But  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Bill  was  vetoed  by- 
President  Hoover. 

While  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
date  came  round  for  the  sixth  triennial  convention  of 
the  Brotherhood,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  in 
June  in  Houston,  Texas.  The  convention  was  rapped 
to  order  on  the  stroke  of  the  hour  fixed  for  its  open- 
ing. The  celebrities  of  the  city  were  present  and  made 
addresses.  Among  these  were  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  Jesse  Jones,  newly  appointed  head  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  But  the  most  telling 
address  on  the  opening  day  was  delivered  by  President 
Whitney. 

He  pointed  out  that  during  the  past  three  years 
4,323  Trainmen  had  passed  beyond  the  great  divide 
and  that  the  Brotherhood  had  paid  7,488  death  and 
disability  claims,  totaling  $15,141,539.86.  He  said  this 
is  "proof  of  the  unfailing  certainty  of  death,"  and  he 
admonished  those  present  that  they  should  foster  a 
spirit  of  "brotherly  love"  so  necessary  for  their  souls' 
salvation  and  for  the  development  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

He  reported  that  notwithstanding  the  depression, 
basic  rates  and  standard  working  conditions  had  been 
maintained.  On  the  other  hand  he  said  Labor  had  been 
dealt  a  terrific  blow,  inasmuch  as  40,735  train-  and 
yardmen,  members  of  the  organization,  had  been  fur- 
loughed  or  were  permanently  out  of  railroad  service. 
Contrasted  with  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  he  de- 
clared that  an  analysis  of  the  nation's  wealth  proved 
that  the  rich  were  getting  richer  and  that  "thousands 
of  capable  and  worthy  citizens  have  been  robbed  of 
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an  opportunity  to  work  and  have  been  forced  into  the 
bread  lines." 

He  declared  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
introduction  of  automatic  machinery  had  displaced 
workers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  jobless  were  now 
the  greatest  charge  upon  the  country.  What  to  do  in 
order  to  put  men  back  to  work  was  the  grave  question 
facing  society.  He  urged,  as  he  had  been  doing  for 
some  time,  that  shorter  hours  would  prove  the  most 
effective  single  measure  which  could  be  adopted.  He 
referred  to  the  conference  held  in  Washington  at  the 
instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  con- 
ference attended  by  capitalists  and  labor  representa- 
tives. At  that  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  basic  rates  of 
pay  should  not  be  reduced  and  that  no  movement  for 
wage  increases  would  be  advanced  during  the  depres- 
sion. Whitney  here  declared  forcefully:  ''Wage  re- 
ductions will  not  relieve  the  unemployment  situation 
by  increasing  the  personnel  in  any  industry,  but  will 
only  add  to  the  already  reduced  standard  of  living  of 
thousands  of  families." 

This  Houston  Convention  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  progressive  ever  held  by  the  Brotherhood.  One 
of  the  issues  which  arose  related  to  the  limitation  of 
miles  and  hours,  Whitney  taking  the  position  that  a 
trainman  with  a  regular  job  should  not  work  over- 
time, that  the  over-time  should  be  allotted  to  some 
other  brother  who  was  hanging  on  the  extra  board. 
After  long  and  rather  bitter  debate  the  delegates 
passed  a  resolution  regulating  maximum  hours  for  men 
in  train  and  yard  service.  Opposition  to  the  resolution 
came  chiefly  from  representatives  and  members  of  the 
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Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  who  insisted  upon 
being  permitted  to  run  long  miles  and  work  long 
hours.  Here  again  the  selfishness  of  individuals  came 
distinctly  into  view,  and  it  has  continued— more's  the 
pity— to  be  a  point  of  friction  between  conductors 
and  trainmen.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  innovation.  The  enactment  of  this 
mileage  limitation  resulted  in  creating  work  for  at 
least  15,000  train-  and  yardmen.  This  came  at  the 
height  of  the  panic  and  truly  exemplifies  the  teaching 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  It  is  rather  to  be 
deprecated  that  the  rule  here  adopted  by  the  Train- 
men has  not  been  universally  approved. 

Another  topic  was  the  six-hour  day,  and  before 
the  Convention  adjourned  action  was  had  approving 
the  effort  of  President  Whitney  to  press  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  country  the  necessity  for  its  adoption  as 
the  standard  for  Labor. 

A  third  topic  turned  on  the  question  of  insurance. 
Here  the  facts  were  actuarily  developed  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  old  beneficiary  system  of  insurance 
of  the  Brotherhood  was  unsound  and  all  but  insolvent. 
After  heated  discussion  of  the  matter  the  Convention 
voted  to  reorganize  it.  This  was  a  happy  solution  of 
a  trouble  which  was  bound  to  become  acute,  and  to- 
day the  state  of  affairs  in  this  department  is  most  satis- 
factory, which  reflects  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Convention.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  in- 
surance in  another  chapter. 

At  this  Houston  meeting  Whitney's  popularity 
was  so  evident  that  there  was  practically  no  opposition 
to  his  return  to  office.  However,  at  the  last  moment 
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H.  B.  Wells,  from  Marion,  Ohio,  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation. He  received  176  votes,  against  Whitney's  767. 
Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  was 
Secretary  of  Labor  William  N.  Doak.  He  was  booked 
for  an  address,  which  he  made  in  due  form.  But  it  was 
far  from  pleasing  to  the  delegates.  Besides,  it  was  now 
well  known  that  his  erstwhile  labor  sympathies  were 
completely  smothered  under  his  heavy  political  cloak. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  when  Doak's  name  was  placed 
before  the  convention  for  reelection  to  his  post  in  the 
Brotherhood— he  had  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
in  order  to  serve  in  President  Hoover's  cabinet— it  was 
evident  that  he  would  be  defeated  for  reelection.  At 
this  juncture  an  urgent  appeal  in  his  favor  was  made 
by  President  Whitney.  He  declared  to  fail  to  reelect 
Doak  would  be  tantamount  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
Brotherhood's  endorsement  of  him,  and  would  greatly 
impair  the  influence  of  the  Trainmen  in  Congress. 
Therefore  he  urged  Doak's  retention  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President  and  Legislative  Representative.  And 
the  Convention  responded  to  the  appeal  and  charily 
reelected  him. 

It  is  well  the  Convention  did  not  know  how  thor- 
oughly Doak  would  discredit  himself  within  the  next 
two  years.  He  now  appears  already  to  have  developed 
a  crochet  which  the  Houston  papers  punctured.  It 
certainly  was  not  flattering  to  a  Cabinet  member  to 
be  razzed  about  a  pet  potato.  An  article  appearing  in 
the  Houston  Tress  of  May  15,  193 1,  read,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  will  leave  Houston  Friday 
night  patting  his  dried,  flattened  Irish  potato. 
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"Three  things  have  happened  that  President  Hoover's 
labor  chief  cites  as  evidence  of  his  spud's  magic: 

"He  is  assured  of  another  job  'when  and  if,'  he  said, 
laughing,  'you  Democrats  get  back  into  the  White 
House.' 

"He  has  been  given  a  famous  gavel  as  a  token  of 
fraternal  affection. 

"His  rheumatism  has  folded  its  tent  like  the  Arabs, 
and  silently  moved  away. 

"  'He  has  been  editor  all  the  time,'  President  A.  F. 
Whitney  of  the  brotherhood  said.  'He  was  only  given 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  in  Hoover's  cabinet.' 

"The  delegates  were  not  satisfied  with  reelecting 
Doak  editor,  so  they  gave  him  their  gavel.  It  is  the  gavel 
former  President  W.  G.  Lee  used  at  the  last  convention 
three  years  ago,  and  that  President  Whitney  rapped  in 
opening  this  conclave.  W.  B.  Hunt  of  New  Hampshire 
presented  it  while  the  convention  shook  with  applause." 

The  Houston  Convention  then  adjourned,  but  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  some  of  its  actions  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  further  course  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  toppling  down  of  economic  structures  during 
1930-193 1  unfailingly  involved  the  railroads.  There 
had  been  a  terrific  slump  in  business  and  railroad  men 
were  laid  off  by  the  thousand.  One  man  was  function- 
ing where  two  had  been  engaged  before.  This  situa- 
tion gave  rise  to  a  story  which  was  repeated  from 
many  platforms.  The  facility  with  which  a  general 
manager  of  a  western  railroad  laid  off  men  was  under 
discussion  in  a  switch  yard.  A  switchman  asked: 

"Did  you  hear  what  happened  at  Flannery's  funeral 
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the  other  day?  That  manager  guy  went  to  the  funeral, 
and  when  the  six  pallbearers  come  out  of  the  house 
carryin'  the  coffin  with  Flannery  in  it,  the  guy  sticks  up 
his  mitt  and  sez:  'Hold  on,  boys.  You  can  get  along  with- 
out two  of  them.' " 

It  will  be  recalled  that  soon  after  the  stock  market 
crash  in  October,  1929,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of 
the  United  States,  called  representatives  of  Labor  and 
Industry  to  Washington  for  a  discussion  of  general 
economic  conditions.  It  was  there  agreed  that  for  the 
time  being,  Labor  would  not  ask  for  increases  in 
wages  and  Industry  promised  to  maintain  wage  scales; 
the  net  result  of  these  commitments  would  tend  to 
stabilize  employment.  Labor  kept  its  promise;  Indus- 
try, on  the  contrary,  at  once  violated  its  covenant  and 
proceeded  almost  universally  to  cut  wage  scales  and 
to  throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of  workers. 
The  worst  sufferers  were  factory  workers;  and  close 
behind  them  came  railroad  employees. 

So  severe  did  this  deflation  of  labor  become  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  met  on  November  22, 

1930,  to  formulate  a  relief  program.  On  this  occasion, 
through  Whitney,  the  Trainmen's  organization  urged 
a  six-hour  day  as  a  prime  relief  measure.  In  January, 

193 1,  and  on  April  21,  193 1,  representatives  of  Labor 
conferred  with  the  Security  Owners'  Association  rela- 
tive to  setting  up  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week; 
but  little  progress  was  made. 

On  April  27,  193 1,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association  directed  a  request  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Aishton, 
chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  unem- 
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ployment  and  possible  joint  action  for  the  elimination 
of  unfair  competition  by  pipe  lines,  buses,  trucks  and 
inland  waterways.  On  May  9,  Mr.  Aishton  replied 
that  labor  problems  did  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  his  association. 

On  May  3,  193 1,  in  answer  to  the  expressed  opin- 
ion of  bankers  that  the  wages  of  1,500,000  railroad 
workers  must  be  reduced  if  the  great  rail  systems  were 
to  be  brought  to  weather  the  economic  depression. 
Whitney  declared  that  his  organization  would  fight 
any  wage  reduction.  "The  railroad  agreement  drawn 
up  under  the  guidance  of  President  Hoover  is  still  in 
force,  and  must  stay  in  force."  In  view  of  conditions, 
in  the  opinion  of  bankers,  nothing  could  save  the  rail- 
roads short  of  a  deep  cut  in  the  wage  account  of  the 
workers,  and  this  they  would  exact. 

On  July  27  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Washington  and  directed  attorney 
Donald  Richberg  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress,  for  setting  up  a  shorter  work-day.  On  No- 
vember 2,  193 1,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a  resolution  inviting  the  employers' 
group  to  meet  with  them  in  joint  conference  to  discuss 
two  subjects  only;  ( i )  Any  proposal  affecting  railway 
operations  which  railway  managements  desire  to  ad- 
vance; (2)  Proposals  touching  present  and  future  re- 
lief of  unemployment  and  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  request,  a  conference  was 
called  in  New  York  for  November  19.  At  this  meeting 
it  developed  that  the  carriers  proposed  to  strike  for 
a  reduction  in  wages.  Formal  notice  was  served  that  a 
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fifteen  per  cent  reduction  in  basic  rates  of  pay  would 
be  demanded. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rotten  newspaper  publicity, 
together  with  blundering  leadership,  committed  the 
labor  executives  to  a  program  looking  to  wage  deduc- 
tions, rather  than  to  grappHng  with  unemployment. 
Too,  unfortunately,  Donald  R.  Richberg,  general 
counsel  for  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation, failed  to  follow  the  instructions  of  his  em- 
ployers and  apparently  moved  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
carriers.  Furthermore,  at  this  time  there  were  evident 
under-cover  operations  which  we  cannot  now  explore. 
It  appears  that  the  position  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  had  been  deliberately  under- 
mined through  adverse  and  lying  publicity  spread 
through  the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  the  labor 
leaders  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  move  toward  a  ten 
per  cent  wage  deduction.  In  short,  they  were  com- 
mitted beforehand  to  jail  and  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  turning  the  key. 

Presently  there  were  conferences  between  the  car- 
riers' representatives  and  those  of  the  brotherhoods, 
but  Labor  got  no  place  with  suggestions  for  a  shorter 
work-day,  for  reducing  the  length  of  trains,  or  for 
full  crews.  What  was  in  the  mouths  of  the  managers 
soon  came  forth,  like  spume  on  a  troubled  sea— wages 
to  be  cut.  The  slashing  of  the  wage  scale  was  promptly 
refused  by  the  railroad  labor  leaders.  This  would  only 
accentuate  the  ills  of  the  country,  they  argued.  Rob- 
ertson here  was  the  chief  spokesman.  The  meetings 
ended  in  wasted  discussions. 

The  status  quo  held  for  some  time,  but  troubles 
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multiplied.  Finally  the  carriers  moved  vigorously.  On 
December  15,  193 1,  they  served  notice  on  the  broth- 
erhoods of  intention  to  reduce  rates  of  pay  fifteen 
per  cent.  This  move  was  not  unanticipated;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  summons  to  battle. 

When  the  year  193 1  had  closed  and  the  trial  bal- 
ances of  the  railroads  had  been  brought  down,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  them  were  deeply  in  the  red. 
What  could  be  done  about  it?  The  transportation 
brotherhoods  were  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  to 
come. 

On  Tuesday,  December  29,  193 1,  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
met  in  Cleveland  to  plan  for  the  approaching  confer- 
ence, called  to  meet  in  Chicago  January  7,  1932,  with 
railroad  executives.  At  this  meeting  in  Cleveland, 
Whitney  announced  that  his  organization  would  op- 
pose wage  cutting  and  that  he  proposed  to  fight  with 
all  the  vigor  possible  for  the  six-hour  day. 

The  conference  which  was  about  to  begin  had 
been  originally  designed  to  discuss  unemployment  and 
associated  topics.  It  was  now  violently  twisted  into  a 
wage,  discussion.  This  was  bad  strategy,  in  the  chess 
game  about  to  begin.  It  put  the  labor  leaders  on  the 
black  side  of  the  board  and  on  the  defensive. 

At  one  side  of  the  table  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chi- 
cago, sat  nine  presidents  of  railroads  representing  210 
carriers,  and  on  the  other  side  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
twenty-one  standard  railway  labor  organizations,  rep- 
resenting 1,500,000  workers.  D.  B.  Robertson  was  the 
chairman.  In  addition  to  these  railroad  representatives 
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the  red-paneled,  smoky  room  held  about  1,500  other 
union  representatives,  chiefly  general  chairmen. 

The  spokesman  of  the  railroad  group  was  Daniel 
Willard,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  Grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  well 
regarded  by  the  executives  of  the  brotherhood  organi- 
zations, after  a  few  moves  had  been  made  and  he 
found  the  advantage  was  running  to  his  side,  Willard 
made  bold  to  say  that  the  railroads  desired  a  ten  per 
cent  payroll  deduction  in  wages  for  one  year. 

This  request  the  labor  chiefs  denied,  and  there 
followed  seventeen  days  of  tiresome  moving  about  the 
chess  board.  The  brotherhoods  were  in  a  tight  place. 
They  had  lost  a  piece  in  the  first  instance  in  having 
invited  the  Chicago  conference.  But  they  would  not 
concede  defeat  until  they  had  counter-attacked  with 
a  six-hour  work-day  proposal,  which  was  easily  de- 
feated by  the  carriers  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn 
in  agreeing  to  a  joint  study  of  retirement  insurance, 
elective  workmen's  compensation  and  amount  of  wages 
to  be  paid  an  employee  upon  dismissal  from  service. 
Again  Labor  attacked,  asking  that  it  be  protected 
against  loss  of  employment  from  railroad  consoli- 
dations. But  this  move  was  blocked.  The  brother- 
hood chiefs  again  attacked  by  proposing  that  employ- 
ers establish  railroad  employment  bureaus  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington,  and  here  they  won 
a  pawn—the  railroad  managers  assented.  Then  came 
the  sacrifice  of  a  bishop  in  demanding  that  the  rail- 
roads discourage  company  unions.  Instead  of  acceding 
to  this  request,  the  railroad  executives  snapped  up  the 
bishop  and  announced  mate  in  two  moves. 
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The  leaders  of  the  brothers  were  beaten,  but  the 
king  remained  with  a  rook  to  the  last.  The  brother- 
hoods, with  the  exception  of  two,  admitted  that  the 
game  was  lost,  accepting  the  ten  per  cent  deduction. 
Two  brotherhoods,  however,  the  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen  represented  by  Robertson,  and  the  Trainmen 
represented  by  Whitney,  played  on,  hoping  perhaps 
for  a  stalemate.  But  the  managers  were  too  clever  to 
allow  such  an  ending.  Still  for  a  time,  the  play  con- 
tinued. 

As  was  noted  above,  Richberg  had  been  instructed 
to  prepare  a  six-hour  day  bill  for  introduction  in  Con- 
gress. But  did  he  follow  instructions? 

The  proposal  of  the  labor  executives  to  work  to- 
ward a  six-hour  day  had  been  shunted  onto  a  sidetrack 
by  Richberg,  through  the  introduction  in  Congress 
of  a  resolution  instructing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  institut- 
ing a  six-hour  day  on  the  railroads!  Whitney  had  been 
much  disgusted  at  this  turn  in  the  negotiations.  It  was 
an  unexpected  and  untoward  exit.  Richberg,  the  paid  I 
attorney  of  the  labor  executives,  had  apparently  com-  '^ 

pletely  right-about  faced.  What  would  be  the  final 
upshot  of  the  conference? 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  27  represented 
Chairman  Robertson  as  telling  a  conference  of  news- 
paper men  that  ten  out  of  the  twenty-one  union  execu- 
tives were  ready  to  report  and  that  eight  of  these  ten 
had  been  authorized  to  make  decisions.  An  excerpt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association  for  January  27  reads  as  follows: 
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"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  which  is 
the  only  organization  that  has  not  reported  in,  stated  to 
the  body  that  the  committee  has  not  as  yet  reached  a 
decision  on  the  question  we  have  in  hand  (wage  deduc- 
tion agreement). 

"Moved  and  seconded  that  we  adjourn  now  to  meet 
here  at  i  p.m.  tomorrow,  with  the  understanding  that 
any  organization  that  is  not  ready  to  go  along,  we  will 
proceed  with  our  program  of  negotiations." 

An  informative  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
the  morning  of  January  28  indicated  that  all  of  the 
organizations  save  the  Trainmen  represented  by  Whit- 
ney had  "climbed  on  the  bandwagon."  It  went  on  to 
say: 

"The  trainmen  will  meet  at  9: 30  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  will  be  informed  that  all  the  other  brotherhoods  will 
be  represented  at  the  conference  with  the  presidents,  and 
that  the  trainmen  will  be  left  out  unless  they  agree. 

"This  decision  was  made  at  a  conference  last  night  of 
the  labor  executives.  Upon  the  motion  of  Sam  N.  Berry, 
president  of  the  conductors'  brotherhood,  the  executive 
committee  passed  a  resolution  to  give  the  trainmen  until 
I   o'clock  this  afternoon  to  go  along  with  the  other 


unions. 


It  was,  therefore,  very  definitely  determined  that 
if  the  Trainmen  failed  to  join  the  other  organizations 
in  agreeing  to  the  ten  per  cent  wage  deduction,  they 
would  be  left  to  make  their  own  arrangement  with 
the  railroad  presidents.  It  was  a  harsh  and  provoca- 
tive situation  to  be  found  in,  and  Whitney,  fearful  of 
being  left  wholly  outside  to  deal  single-handed  with 
the  managements,  was  in  effect  forced  into  the  agree- 
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ment.  The  other  alternative  was  to  fight  it  out  with 
the  "big  boys"  of  the  railroads.  And  here,  well  might 
he  fear  that  an  even  more  drastic  cut  would  be  forced 
upon  the  Trainmen.  Accordingly,  it  was  a  bitter  pill 
to  take,  when  he  had  all  the  time  been  fighting  with 
all  the  power  he  had,  to  maintain  the  wage  scales  in 
keeping  with  the  agreement  made  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  industrialists  and  the  labor 
executives. 

It  was  Whitney  who  stipulated  that  the  basic 
rates  of  pay  were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  any  event 
and  presented  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "That  the 
arrangement  specifically  provide  that  the  railroads' 
parties  to  these  negotiations  will  not  undertake  to  re- 
duce wages  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  termi- 
nation of  this  agreement."  While  this  resolution  was 
not  adopted,  the  labor  leaders  were  successful  in  hav- 
ing inserted  a  terminating  clause  in  the  agreement  by 
which,  at  its  expiration,  basic  wage  rates  were  auto- 
matically to  be  restored. 

This  ten  per  cent  deduction  meant  a  saving  of 
approximately  $210,000,000  a  year  to  the  railroads— 
a  loss  to  laborers  in  equal  amount— but  indirectly  it 
meant  the  working  of  infinite  mischief  throughout  the 
country  through  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the 
1,500,000  railroad  employees  directly  affected  by  the 
deduction. 

Daniel  Willard  was  much  pleased  over  the  out- 
come, as  selfishly  and  blindly  he  might  be,  declaring 
that  this  was  "the  greatest  single  step  toward  the  re- 
construction of  American  business  and  industry  since 
the  Depression."  But  Daniel  Willard,  his  seventy-one 
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years  notwithstanding— he  celebrated  his  birthday 
during  this  convocation— has  learned  much  since  that 
statement  was  made.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  he  was  not  far  wiser  at  the  time  of  its  utterance. 
The  relevance  of  lost  purchasing  power  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  time  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  him.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  his 
commentary. 

Strangely  enough— before  an  audience  sponsored 
by  the  Wharton  School  of  the  •University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, controlled  by  the  Morgan  crowd— Willard 
had  given  signs  of  being  awake  to  conditions.  This 
w^as  on  April  7,  193 1.  He  averred  that  the  "present 
economic  system  is  in  danger  of  collapse  unless  un- 
employment can  be  prevented  and  a  better  plan 
evolved  for  the  distribution  of  wealth."  He  empha- 
sized: "Capitalism  has  created  the  nation's  two  major 
problems— unemployment  and  imperfect  distribution— 
and  capitalism  must  solve  them." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  steal  before  he 
would  starve,  which  was  strange  language  from  a 
railroad  president.  And  yet,  withal,  he  could  be  a 
party  to  laying  off  railroad  workers  by  the  thousands 
and  reducing  the  pay  of  those  that  remained  on  the 
job!  Both  acts  had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  country 
deeper  in  the  ditch  of  degradation  and  despair. 

Whitney  was  not  pleased  with  the  deduction  set- 
tlement. He  had  declared  over  and  over  that  it  was 
economically  unsound;  that  it  would  react  unfavor- 
ably on  conditions.  And  how  right  he  was!  He  was,  in 
fact,  thoroughly  irked  by  the  defeat,  but  once  the  die 
had  been  cast  he  would  not  draw  back.  "In  view  of 
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the  circumstances  now  confronting  us,  for  which  we 
are  not  responsible,  we  feel  that ...  the  Brotherhood 
should  join  the  representatives  of  the  other  standard 
railway  labor  organizations  dealing  with  the  wage 


matter." 


In  another  connection  he  said:  "We  have  joined 
in  this  agreement  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional recovery." 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been,  in  the  world's  calendar 
of  labor  and  capital  controversies,  a  more  studied  and 
peaceful  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  groups. 
The  game  they  played  was  played  largely  blind- 
fold. No  moves  were  taken  back.  But  Labor  was  hand- 
icapped from  the  first  through  the  universal  false 
propaganda  against  it.  Play  as  they  might,  they  were 
doomed  to  defeat  from  the  first  move.  There  were  no 
threats  on  either  side,  and  in  some  respects  these  lead- 
ers appeared  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  calm  before 
the  brooding  storms  which  were  about  to  break  upon 
them. 

The  chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  that  they  had  so  little  to  show  to  their 
members  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  they  had  made. 
Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  Whitney  was  right: 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  about  it.  And  so  the 
great  ten  per  cent  deduction  agreement  game  was 
duly  recorded.  The  chess-men  were  put  in  the  box 
and  the  lid  carefully  closed. 
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IN  JANUARY,  1932,  the  bankers  over  the  coun- 
try began  to  experience  an  intensified  withdrawal  of 
funds.  Quietly,  for  more  than  a  year,  deposits  had 
been  melting  away  until  bank  statements  recorded 
that  about  $1,500,000,000  had  run  to  cover.  What 
could  be  done  about  it?  Some  of  the  big  bankers  ran 
down  to  Washington  to  consult  the  President.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  was  simple.  Hoover  invited  a 
group  of  prominent  bankers  and  heads  of  various  great 
fraternal  bodies  to  meet  him  in  Washington.  They 
would  know  what  to  do  in  the  crisis. 

In  all  there  were  forty-two  in  attendance  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  They  sat  on  gilt  chairs  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 
Among  those  present  was  picturesque  General  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  then  President  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  who  had  not  as  yet  quite  per- 
fected the  $90,000,000  loan  to  his  Chicago  bank,  nor 
answered  La  Follette's  charges  about  certain  transac- 
tions in  connection  with  State  banks.  Another  of  the 
group  was  Ogden  Mills,  somewhat  swollen  with  ego, 
possibly  from  too  long  association  with  Andrew  Mel- 
lon. Mills  himself  had  filled  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  in  his  own  estimation  he  had  at- 
tained no  mean  degree  of  glory. 

Another  of  importance  in  the  company  was  La- 
mont,  tall  and  bespectacled.  There  were  others  of  re- 
spectability, if  not  of  magnitude,  and  among  them 
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A.  F.  Whitney,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen;  Alvanley  Johnston,  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  and  WiUiam 
Green,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  de- 
lineated the  plight  of  the  bankers.  He  stated  with  airy 
simplicity  that  every  dollar  in  hiding  meant  a  serious 
reduction  in  potential  credit-creating  power,  thus 
crippling  the  banks.  How  could  these  dollars  be 
brought  out  of  hiding?  Why,  of  course,  instill  con- 
fidence in  the  people  and  bring  them  to  restore  to  bank 
vaults  their  hoarded  money.  Dawes  broke  in  to  say 
that  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  mob  psychology  in 
order  to  gtt  the  money  out  from  under  the  carpets 
into  the  coffers. 

That  was  much  easier  said  than  done,  as  Whitney 
predicted.  But  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  each 
man  of  the  forty-two  agreed  to  go  home  and  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  further  the  desired  end.  But, 
as  we  know  too  well,  that  was  as  far  as  the  movement 
got.  Money  in  the  banks  continued  to  run  to  cover, 
and  the  credit  structure,  like  a  folding  accordion, 
slowly  collapsed.  Nor  is  this  strange  since  the  bankers 
themselves  were  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm.  Whitney 
declared  that  they  were  the  worst  "hoarders"  of  all 
and  that  the  people  took  fright  from  them.  He  was 
convinced  that  Hoover  would  not  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing the  chute  which  had  been  precipitated  by  the  stock 
market  crash.  Daily,  the  panic  was  growing  worse. 
Soon,  indeed,  the  fine  promises  of  the  industrialists 
not  to  reduce  wages  and  to  keep  up  employment  were 
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scattered  to  the  winds.  On  top  of  that  came  Hoover's 
veto  of  the  Wagner  employment  measure  and  the 
Norris  Muscle  Shoals  Bill! 

This  confirmed  Whitney  in  the  view  that  the 
masses  did  not  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  Presi- 
dent; nor  had  they  been  revealed  to  the  leaders  of  his 
party.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  came  out  boldly 
in  support  of  Roosevelt  for  President.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Whitney  said:  "If  we  are  ever  to  have  enduring 
and  general  prosperity,  we  must  restore  wages  on  a 
permanently  higher  basis  than  the  mere  cost  of  living, 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  attaining  this  end  that  I 
give  my  full  support  to  Governor  Roosevelt." 

In  the  spring  of  1932  the  business  depression  deep- 
ened, as  it  might  well  have  been  expected  to  do  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  presidential  election  year. 
Whitney  was  busy  preaching  the  doctrine  that  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  sales  and  increasing,  rather  than 
reducing,  payrolls,  shortening  the  work-day,  short- 
ening the  work-week,  were  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  any  change  for  the  better. 

Among  other  things,  speaking  in  San  Francisco  in 
March,  Whitney  said:  "The  improvement  in  the  bank- 
ing situation,  accomplished  through  the  operations  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  may  be  ex- 
pected eventually  to  be  reflected  in  general  business 
betterment.  The  process  is  bound  to  be  slow,  how- 
ever." He  added: 

"To  my  mind  the  chief  trouble  lies  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  business  difficulties  by  reducing  payrolls.  It  is  a 
shortsighted  policy.  Rather  should  all  efforts  be  directed 
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to  increasing  the  volume  of  sales,  and  the  general  volume 
of  business. 

"As  an  example,  the  railroads  are  equipped  to  do  four 
times  the  amount  of  business  now  being  done,  without 
any  further  capital  outlay.  Industry  is  similarly  equipped. 
A  general  policy  of  reaching  for  more  business,  and  thus 
warranting  retention  of  employees  at  undiminished  pay, 
will  bring  about  rehabilitation  more  surely  and  more 
quickly  than  will  the  cutting  of  wages." 

The  summer  had  scarcely  come  on  when,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  wage  question  bobbed  up  again.  It 
was  not  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew  the  ways  of  the 
railroad  buccaneers  that  when  the  management  had 
secured  the  ten  per  cent  deduction  from  wages— an 
arrangement  to  run  for  one  year— they  would  en- 
deavor to  maintain  this  status  quo  or  else  try  further 
to  reduce  wages.  They  lost  no  time  in  putting  ma- 
chinery in  motion  to  cut  the  basic  wage  of  employ- 
ment. 

As  a  counter  attack,  in  May,  1932,  Labor  pre- 
sented an  argument  for  a  shorter  work-day  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  had  been 
directed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  practicability 
of  applying  the  six-hour  day  in  railroad  service.  Whit- 
ney made  a  strong  presentation  of  the  case  to  the 
commissioners. 

The  Railroad  Managers'  Association,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  the  eighth  of  September,  1932,  chose  W.  F. 
Thiehoif,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
way Wages.  In  October  the  railroads  advised  of  their 
intention  to  make  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent 
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from  basic  rates  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ten  per 
cent  deduction  agreement.  But  the  contract  with  the 
railway  labor  executives  did  not  expire  until  Febru- 
ary I,  1933.  However,  the  railroads  did  not  propose 
to  wait  for  the  end  before  acting.  They  went  about 
preparing  a  desperate  assault  all  along  the  line  on  the 
railroad  brotherhoods. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  when  the  proposal 
of  the  railroad  managements  was  submitted  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  it  was  im- 
mediately rejected.  They  would  not  even  confer 
on  a  wage  reduction  program.  They  at  once  ap- 
pealed to  President  Hoover,  setting  forth  a  strong 
series  of  arguments  against  any  reduction  in 
wages.  They  took  the  position  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  set  up  as  a  condition  of  peace  that 
no  loans  would  be  made  to  the  railroads  unless  wages 
were  maintained.  The  labor  leaders  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect Hoover's  help,  for  they  had  indeed  pledged  sup- 
port to  the  Government's  program  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  they  had  kept  their  promise. 
This  had  been  done  upon  the  premise  of  "unyielding 
opposition  to  reduction  of  wages." 

The  complete  case  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
President.  He  satisfied  his  conscience  and  whetted  his 
political  sagacity  by  requesting  the  railroad  manage- 
ments to  defer  wage  reduction  agitation  until  after 
January  i,  1933!  What  Hoover  had  in  mind  was 
clearly  to  pacify  Labor  until  after  the  election.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be  done,  and  the  conference 
went  on. 
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At  a  most  important  meeting  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  August  23-24,  1932,  the  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives' Association  issued  a  forthright  statement:  "It 
is  time  to  decide  that  we  must  use  the  credit  and  the 
vast  resources  of  this  nation,  primarily  and  directly, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  working  masses  of  the 
Nation.  Wage  cutting  must  stop.  Adequate  wages, 
adequate  prices  and  adequate  employment  must  be  re- 
stored." 

Another  far-reaching  action  was  taken  by  the  as- 
sociation when  it  determined  to  press  before  Congress 
the  early  enactment  of  the  Pittman-Crosser  six-hour 
day  bill.  It  was  figured  that  this  would  give  employ- 
ment to  some  700,000  railroad  workers  who  were 
scanning  the  extra  boards  or  standing  in  bread  lines. 
In  canvassing  the  railroad  situation  it  was  found  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  700,000  railroad  workers  wholly 
unemployed,  there  were  about  500,000  others  work- 
ing part  time.  The  association  put  itself  on  record 
further  by  declaring: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  extended  its  credit  to 
the  fullest  extent  needed  to  protect  the  fixed  obligations 
of  the  railroads  to  those  who  have  invested  money  in  rail- 
road property— but  those  who  have  invested  their  lives  in 
railroad  service  have  had  to  protect  themselves  as  best 
they  could. 

"When  the  railway  employees  agreed  to  a  ten  per 
cent  deduction  from  their  earnings  they  protested  that 
'wage  reductions  are  not  the  appropriate  means  to  restore 
prosperity.' 

"They  said:  We  cannot  believe  that  the  public  wel- 
fare is  advanced  by  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of 
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labor.'  The  tragic  march  of  events  has  proved  that  we 
were  right." 

The  association  was  doubly  right.  The  ten  per 
cent  deduction  was  made  possible  through  the  arrant 
stupidity  of  Hoover's  advisers,  backed  by  adverse  pub- 
licity through  the  press  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
the  railroad  workers  were  being  overpaid,  they  as- 
serted. Their  wages  should  be  cut!  So  much  for  the 
newspapers. 

The  reduction  of  wages  was  economic  blundering 
on  a  major  scale.  The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation was  wise  indeed— far  wiser  than  those  who 
held  high  positions  in  the  political  mechanisms  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  points  emphasized  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  this  and  subsequent  meetings  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  cardinal  and  have  been  enacted  into 
law  by  legislatures  and  by  Congress. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  association  at  its  Cleve- 
land meeting  was  to  accept  the  resignation  of  David 
B.  Robertson,  who  had  served  as  chairman  for  seven 
years.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret,  and 
A.  F.  Whitney,  on  August  24,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  This  brought  Whitney  to  the  front  as  leader  of 
the  1,750,000  railmen  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Uncertainty  was  abroad.  The 
fight  for  a  basic  wage  reduction  was  impending;  the 
ten  per  cent  deduction  still  held  the  workers  in  its 
grip;  and  there  was  the  battle  for  the  six-hour  day  to 
be  carried  before  Congress. 

The  railroad  managements  were  determined  to  re- 
duce the  basic  wage  scale  of  the  workers.  Nothing  less 
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would  satisfy  them.  They  continued  to  move  in  that 
direction.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  were  not  unaware  of  what  was  transpir- 
ing within  the  ranks  of  the  carriers.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Whitney,  the  brotherhoods  now  began  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  conditions,  and  soon  they 
were  not  only  prepared  to  combat  the  railroads  on  the 
proposed  wage  reduction,  but  they  meant  to  take  the 
aggressive  in  the  matter  of  restoring  the  ten  per  cent 
deduction  to  which  they  had  assented  under  pressure. 
Whitney's  view  was  that  the  original  deduction  was 
utterly  unsound  and  unjust,  and  he  proposed  to  fight 
to  the  last  ditch  for  a  restoration  of  the  cut,  nor  did  he 
mean  to  permit  a  general  wage  readjustment  to  be 
injected  into  the  issue. 

In  December,  1932,  representatives  of  the  twenty- 
one  transportation  brotherhoods  met  representatives 
of  the  carriers  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  wage  situa- 
tion. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Committee  with  Calvin  Coolidge  acting  as  chair- 
man ^'butted  in."  Whitney  looked  for  the  darky  in  the 
woodpile  on  this  turn  in  the  negotiations,  and  was 
critical  of  the  railroad  presidents  for  taking  the  wage 
question  before  a  group  which  he  held  had  no  rea- 
sonable right  to  intervene.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
move  to  build  up  public  hostility  to  the  brotherhoods. 
So  when  the  Coolidge  Committee  finally  invited  the 
labor  executives  to  a  conference,  the  invitation  was 
declined.  How  could  the  labor  executives  expect  any 
sympathetic  approach  to  their  problems  when  they 
were  to  be  considered  by  a  committee  composed  of 
Alexander  Legge,  Harold  G.  Moulton,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Alfred  E.  Smith— a  com- 
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mittee  financed  by  a  group  of  New  York  railroad 
bankers  and  security  owners? 

Whitney  suggested  that  the  railway  workers 
would  discuss  continuing  for  a  time  the  reduced  pay 
scale,  but  that  they  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  de- 
mands for  further  reductions.  He  made  it  plain  that 
the  ten  per  cent  deduction  must  presently  be  restored. 
He  declared  that  the  railroad  workers  during  the  year 
in  which  the  ten  per  cent  deduction  had  been  in  oper- 
ation had  lost  at  least  $200,000,000  in  wages.  He 
added:  "This  wage  cutting  and  dismissal  of  employees 
must  stop.  Further  efforts  by  industry  to  destroy 
labor's  purchasing  power  would  destroy  our  social 
structure."  He  stated  that  there  were  700,000  railroad 
workers  in  the  bread  lines.  Whitney  went  on  to  say 
that  since  the  ten  per  cent  deduction  agreement  had 
gone  into  effect,  the  depression  had  grown  worse.  In- 
stead of  putting  men  back  to  work,  the  railroads  had 
laid  off  another  1 1 1,000.  And  this  in  turn  had  induced 
wage  cuts  in  other  industries,  which  only  intensified 
the  situation. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  December  the  joint  con- 
ference adjourned,  no  definite  arrangement  having 
been  made  for  a  continuation  of  the  wage  deduction, 
which  was  to  expire  February  i.  However,  a  new 
meeting,  a  second  session,  was  called  and  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  the 
workers  acceding  to  the  ten  per  cent  deduction  for 
nine  more  months,  or  to  October  31,  1933.  Basic  rates 
and  schedules  remained  unchanged.  For  the  brother- 
hoods this  was  a  partial  victory.  The  managers  of  the 
railroads  were  not  satisfied,  but  they  were  fearful  of 
pressing  the  matter  any  further  at  the  time. 
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WHITNEY  MEANT  something  more  than  lip 
service  to  Roosevelt.  He  would  strike  boldly.  On  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  in 
having  attempted  to  defeat  the  Norris  Anti-Injunction 
Bill  providing  for  a  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  cases 
and  outlawing  the  "Yellow  Dog"  contract  (which  for- 
bade employees  to  join  unions),  Whitney  arranged  to 
bring  Senator  George  W.  Norris  to  Cleveland.  He 
planned  for  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Public 
Musical  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Pro- 
gressive League,  of  which  Whitney  was  still  an  execu- 
tive committeeman. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  October  i8;  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  Whitney,  acting  as  chairman,  rapped 
the  great  gathering  to  order.  In  his  introductory  re- 
marks he  criticized  the  Hoover  Administration  for  its 
failure  to  attack  the  causes  of  the  panic.  Instead  of 
anything  constructive,  Hoover  had  been  destructive 
through  aiding  in  reducing  the  wage  scales.  Whitney 
avowed:  "The  dangerous  doctrine  of  adjusting  wages 
to  the  cost  of  living  must  be  discarded,  if  we  ever 
hope  to  reach  the  general  standard  of  living  justified 
by  the  resources  and  inherent  ability  of  our  people." 
Then  he  launched  into  a  further  criticism: 

"Consistent  with  his  views  on  *cost  of  living'  wages, 
Candidate  Hoover  favors  the  so-called  ^Share-the-Work' 
scheme  for  a  further  general  wage  reduction.  This  plan 
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is  nothing  but  the  *stagger  system'  of  employment  which 
is  ab-eady  in  far  too  extensive  use  in  this  country.  Wages 
have  been  slashed  until  it  seems  impossible  to  slash  them 
any  more  and  still  prevent  a  total  collapse  of  the  capi- 
talistic system." 

He  added:  "It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  have  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  address  us  on  the 
political  issues  of  the  campaign  now  well  under  way.  By 
his  official  acts  and  his  public  utterances,  Senator  Norris 
reveals  very  clearly  that  his  quality  of  leadership  is  mo- 
tivated by  a  sincere  and  genuine  regard  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  masses." 

Then  he  presented  Peter  Witt,  caustic  and  bril- 
liant, who  introduced  the  Senator  in  a  speech  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Among  other  things  in  his  introductory 
remarks  Witt  avowed  that  four  years  previously  Nor- 
ris had  bolted  the  Republican  Party  "because  he  knew 
Hoover  then  as  the  rest  of  the  country  knows  him 
now." 

Came  next  the  distinguished  Senator  Norris,  wildly 
acclaimed.  He  made  it  clear  that  Hoover  had  tried  his 
best,  through  the  intervention  of  Doak,  to  defeat  his 
Anti-Injunction  Bill.  The  President  felt  that  Donald 
R.  Richberg  was  the  key  to  the  situation.  Therefore, 
to  bring  Richberg  to  oppose  the  act  and  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  brotherhoods,  a  Federal  judgeship 
was  dangled  in  front  of  him.  To  his  credit,  be  it  said, 
he  scornfully  rejected  the  offer.  Norris  declared  in 
pointed  terms  that  the  only  opposition  to  his  measure 
that  counted  was  "the  opposition  of  the  Hoover  Ad- 
ministration." Hoover  was  also  pointedly  criticized 
for  his  veto  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Bill— a  measure  we 
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have  seen  advanced  in  the  splendid  Tennessee  Valley 
development.  Senator  Norris  grew  eloquent  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  Hoover  regime.  Amid  a  wild  burst 
of  applause  Whitney  finally  adjourned  the  meeting. 
But  echoes  from  it  were  to  be  heard  for  a  long  time 
after. 

Just  as  the  question  of  wages  dominated  Whitney's 
introductory  remarks  at  the  Norris  meeting,  so  was 
the  subject  ever  before  him.  It  is  a  topic  that  rises 
always  to  his  mind.  Perhaps  an  explanation  for  this 
can  be  found  in  his  own  early  career,  when  for  many 
years  his  monthly  pay  averaged  about  $50.  He  speaks 
with  first-hand  knowledge,  and  he  has  come  to  be  a 
deep  thinker  in  the  realm  of  wages  in  relation  to  life. 

As  the  campaign  of  1932  grew  hotter  and  the  de- 
pression grew  worse,  the  President  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  proposed  a  "share  the  work"  campaign 
to  relieve  unemployment.  Whitney  declared  this  pro- 
posal to  be  "Communism  in  its  worst  form."  In  the 
November  issue  of  The  Railroad  Trainman  he  de- 
nounced the  plan  as  a  disguised  form  of  wage-cutting 
and  urged  that  it  be  opposed  by  all  friends  of  the 
working  man.  He  declared  that  it  would  not  prove  a 
remedy  for  the  present  evil  conditions,  because  it  re- 
stored no  whit  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses. 

As  the  year  wore  on  it  became  ever  more  evident 
that  a  complete  collapse  of  society  was  threatened. 
Whitney  was  among  those  who  now  bestirred  them- 
selves in  all  possible  directions.  But  with  Hoover 
folding  his  hands  and  looking  heavenward— with  the 
Federal  powers  to  help  lying  helpless  on  his  lap— the 
situation  was  desperate  indeed. 
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As  the  year  turned  into  the  fall  Whitney  began  to 
make  speeches  hotly  in  favor  of  Roosevelt.  On  Oc- 
tober 30,  1932,  he  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  mem- 
bers from  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods  in  Louisville. 
His  subject  was  "A  Remedy  for  Business  Depression." 
He  avowed  that  organized  labor,  while  suffering 
greatly,  was  still  weathering  the  storm  and  that  it  had 
fared  better  on  the  whole  than  the  unorganized 
groups.  He  broke  into  politics  to  assert,  "We  are  going 
to  elect  Senator  Barkley  in  Kentucky,"  and  then  he 
lashed  out  at  Hoover,  charging  him  with  having 
"slapped  Labor  in  the  face"  a  number  of  times.  He 
referred  also  to  the  "Great  Engineer's"  appointment 
of  Judge  Parker  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Parker  was  the  famous,  or 
infamous,  "injunction  judge,"  and  his  defeat,  Whitney 
declared,  had  been  brought  about  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  organized  labor. 

In  his  campaigning  for  Roosevelt,  one  of  Whit- 
ney's most  effective  speeches  was  made  in  Indianapolis 
on  the  night  of  October  31,  1932.  There  he  took  the 
floor  and  assailed  Hoover's  record,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  Labor:  "Mr.  Hoover  has  taken  great  delight 
in  appointing  labor's  enemies  to  high  political  offices 
in  our  Federal  Government."  He  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  reelection  of  Senator  James  E.  Watson.  He 
was  willing  to  take  sides  with  Roosevelt  and  readily 
abandon  Hoover's  "four  horsemen  of  destruction, 
delay,  deceit  and  despair."  He  would  take  his  chances 
with  the  New  York  Governor  in  his  fight  on  wealth 
and  special  privilege. 

Whitney  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
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had  appointed  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  to  a  post  in  his  Cabinet.  He  declared, 
however,  that  such  appointment  did  not  justify  the 
rank  and  file  of  railroad  workers  in  believing  that  they 
owed  a  debt  to  the  Administration.  He  declared  that 
the  Norris  Anti-Injunction  Law  was  the  only  scrap  of 
legislation  which  Labor  had  got  under  the  Hoover 
Administration  and  that  that  law  would  have  been  en- 
acted three  years  earlier  but  for  White  House  opposi- 
tion. It  had  Hoover's  approval  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  majorities  for  it  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  have  passed  it  over  his  veto.  And  this  he 
knew.  Whitney  declared  finally  that  he  was  for 
Roosevelt  because  Roosevelt  "had  been  extremely 
friendly  to  Labor,"  and  "in  his  great  liberalism  he  is 
able  to  see  the  real  problems  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  intense  concentration  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  his  many  utterances  prove  that  he  beHeves 
labor  should  have  a  greater  share  of  the  wealth  it 


creates." 


Then  directly  in  contrast:  "It  appears  very  clearly 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  not  free  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Labor  as  he  had  done  previously  as  their 
representative." 

Of  course  Whitney's  attack  on  the  labor  record  of 
Mr.  Hoover  led  directly  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Doak,  who  wired  Whitney:  "I  cannot  believe 
you  would  be  so  unjust  as  to  make  such  a  statement 
nor  could  I  believe  that  you  would  try  to  discredit 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  for  labor  during  the  time  I 
have  been  in  office.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  reply?" 
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Whitney  answered:  "Yes,  I  made  the  statement.  I 
made  this  statement  in  order  to  protect  you,  because 
I  cannot  beheve  that,  after  your  years  of  service  in  this 
Brotherhood  and  your  famiharity  with  labor  ethics, 
you  would  follow  the  destructive  principles  advocated 
and,  in  some  instances,  actually  carried  out  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  unless  irresistible  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  you." 

When  Whitney  was  called  upon  to  define  Hoover's 
destructive  principles,  he  said  that  in  August,  1932, 
the  railroads  employed  763,234  fewer  men  than  in 
August,  1929,  a  decrease  of  forty-two  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period  the  monthly  earnings  of  railroad  em- 
ployees decreased  16.2  per  cent,  the  total  railroad  pay- 
rolls in  August,  1932,  were  fifty-three  per  cent  less 
than  in  August,  1929,  while  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased  20.5  per  cent. 

"Notwithstanding  these  astounding  facts,"  Whit- 
ney continued,  "relative  to  the  destructive  decrease  in 
railway  employment  and  wages,  the  railroads  paid  the 
highest  cash  dividends  in  their  history  in  the  year  1930. 
These  dividends  were  almost  double  those  paid  in 
1920,  when  there  were  534,993  more  workers  em- 
ployed." 

There  was  no  answering  the  argument  that  it  was 
unreasonable  and  unjust  to  pay  heavy  dividends  on 
watered  stock,  dividends  made  possible  through  the 
reduction  of  wages  paid  railroad  workers!  In  short, 
dividends  were  being  coined  out  of  the  sweat  of 
Labor,  and  it  was  high  time  that  an  end  was  put  to 
such  an  orgy. 

On  November  5,  1932,  Whitney,  carrying  on  his 
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campaign  for  the  election  of  Roosevelt,  spoke  at 
Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston.  In  the  course  of  that  address 
he  declared  that  he  had  been  brought  up  a  Republi- 
can, but  apologized  for  voting  for  Hoover  in  1928, 
and  said  that  he  v^as  now  100  per  cent  for  Roosevelt. 
He  affirmed  that  President  Hoover  was  unfriendly  to 
organized  labor;  that  while  he  had  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  that  fact  did  not  justify  railroad  work- 
ers in  feeling  that  they  owed  Hoover  a  debt.  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  hasn't  seen  fit  to  serve  Labor  as  he 
did  before.  He  is  one  of  those  who  now  can't  call  his 
soul  his  own."  Whitney  went  on  to  say:  "Hoover  is 
for  the  open  shop.  We  doubt  his  sincerity  on  high 
wages.  He  is  bread-and-butter-minded  and  believes 
the  bare  cost  of  living  should  determine  the  rates  of 
wages.  His  share-the-work  system  is  not  even  an  hon- 
est wage  cut.  It  is  Communism  in  its  worst  form.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  maintain  all  workers  in  equal  poverty." 

This  peroration  resounded  with  telling  force: 
"Coercion  and  fear  cannot  save  the  Hoover  regime. 
Realizing  that  they  are  lost,  they  have  launched  a  cam- 
paign of  fear.  Such  a  campaign  cries  aloud  for  repudi- 
ation at  the  polls.  It  cries  aloud  for  a  new  declaration 
of  independence!" 

Whitney's  most  effective  speech  in  the  campaign 
was  made  before  a  great  mass  meeting  in  Gary,  In- 
diana. There  were  probably  15,000  people  present.  At 
the  height  of  his  address  Whitney  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  bulletins  which  had  been  widely  dis- 
tributed to  the  steel  workers  and  which  recited  that 
in  the  event  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  all  these 
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great  plants  would  have  to  close  their  doors.  Whitney- 
launched  into  an  attack  on  the  capitalists  who  were 
back  of  this  lying  and  threatening  intimidation  and 
declared  that  regardless  of  who  was  elected  President 
these  establishments  would  remain  open  and  that  what 
these  workers  should  do  was  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  for  Roosevelt  and  "tell  the  big  boys  to  go  to 
heU!" 

The  very  roof  was  shaken  by  the  explosive  re- 
sponse to  that  appeal,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
proved  that  the  workers  had  their  hearts  and  minds 
made  up  to  support  Roosevelt;  because,  for  the  first 
time  in  fifty  years,  Lake  County,  in  which  Gary  is 
located,  went  Democratic. 

When  on  the  night  of  November  8,  1932,  it  be- 
came known  that  Roosevelt  had  been  elected,  Whit- 
ney sent  him  a  congratulatory  message.  To  this  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  replied: 

"Albany 

"November  19,  1932 
"My  dear  Mr.  Whitney: 

"That  enthusiastic  message  of  good  will  touched  me 
deeply.  Will  you  not  as  far  as  possible  thank  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  for  me 
personally? 

"It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  I  may  always  deserve  the 
confidence  which  you  have  shown  in  me. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)     "Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 
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AFTER  FRANKLIN  D.   ROOSEVELT  had 

been  elected  President  in  November,  1932,  specula- 
tion soon  was  rife  as  to  whom  he  would  choose  for  his 
Cabinet.  In  this  connection,  Whitney's  name  was 
mentioned  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Labor.  But  this 
was  unauthorized,  so,  on  December  31,  1932,  in  a 
statement  to  the  press,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  for  the  place.  In  a  formal  letter 
to  Senator  Robert  J.  Bulkley,  he  wrote  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  continue  to  fill  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  "We 
have  been  in  the  throes  of  an  unprecedented  crisis  for 
more  than  three  years,"  Whitney  said,  "and  nearly 
every  family  of  railroad  workers  has  felt  the  pangs  of 
the  depression.  More  than  half  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees of  the  country— numbering  approximately 
1,000,000— have  been  crowded  out  and  crushed  under 
the  cruel  juggernaut  of  our  industrial  civilization." 
His  job,  he  felt,  called  him  to  labor  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  that  oppressed  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhood.  Here,  certainly,  there  was  much  to 
be  done;  and,  too,  always  there  are  destructive  factors 
to  contend  with. 

For  a  number  of  years  James  Murdock,  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  played  an  indifferent  role  in  the  affairs 
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of  the  Brotherhood.  But  he  was  ambitious  and  had  a 
flair  for  self-exploitation.  It  was  an  open  secret  that 
he  aspired  to  succeed  W.  G.  Lee  when  the  office  of 
President  should  finally  be  vacated  by  him.  Therefore, 
Murdock  lost  no  opportunity  to  advance  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood.  But  when 
in  1928  Whitney  succeeded  in  defeating  Lee  for  the 
presidency,  Murdock's  plans  went  awry.  He  was 
shocked  and  bewildered.  For  him  such  a  possibility 
had  been  past  the  bounds  of  reason. 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  plotted  to  find 
some  avenue  of  approach  in  order  to  win  for  himself 
the  distinction  of  President  which  he  so  coveted. 
Finally,  he  trumped  up  charges  against  Whitney.  He 
would  have  him  removed  from  office.  These  were  filed 
in  the  early  summer  of  1933  before  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Brotherhood,  which  met  in  August  to 
hear  the  charges.  After  elaborate  presentation  of  the 
case  and  argument  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Whitney  was  cleared  of  each 
and  every  allegation.  In  a  word  he  was  completely 
vindicated. 

Thereupon,  he  in  turn  preferred  charges  against 
Murdock  who,  after  a  fair  trial,  was  found  guilty  on 
six  counts  and  removed  from  office.  A  little  later,  by 
action  of  Lodge  237,  he  was  expelled  from  member- 
ship in  the  Brotherhood.  From  this  expulsion  Murdock 
appealed  to  the  national  convention. 

At  the  1935  triennial  gathering  of  the  Brotherhood 
in  Cleveland,  Murdock^s  appeal  against  removal  came 
up  for  consideration.  At  length,  after  it  had  been  fully 
discussed,  it  was  put  to  a  vote  which  proved  most 
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decisive.  It  stood  123  for  Murdock,  715  against.  His 
course  had  been  run  and  it  was  a  poor  finish.  Perhaps 
he  departed  from  the  convention  meditating  on  Vol- 
taire's epigram,  "It  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  hanged 
obscurely." 

In  some  respects,  this  attack  of  Murdock's  was  the 
most  extraordinary  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood.  It  was  wholly  without  foundation  in 
reason  or  fact,  and  was  all  too  obviously  the  work  of 
a  discontented,  disappointed  man  who  was  willing  to 
embarrass  the  Brotherhood  in  order  to  gain  notoriety 
and  satisfy  his  spleen  against  Whitney.  Whitney  was 
too  liberal,  too  progressive,  in  Murdock's  opinion.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that  Murdock  had 
opposed  any  change  in  the  Brotherhood's  insurance 
policy,  and  had  his  wishes  prevailed,  the  Brotherhood 
would  in  due  course  have  been  wrecked.  He  was  also 
opposed  to  any  limitation  of  work-hours  and  miles. 
In  short,  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  reactionary. 

Apart  from  the  Murdock  fiasco,  at  this  convention 
certain  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  of  the  insur- 
ance department  and  the  officers  were  authorized  to 
institute  a  wage  movement  and  to  take  such  action  as 
appeared  to  them  necessary  to  secure  shorter  working 
hours  for  railroad  men.  Also  the  Pension  Department, 
which  had  been  long  an  adjunct  of  the  Brotherhood, 
was  ordered  liquidated.  One  of  the  final  acts  of  the 
convention  was  to  reelect  Whitney  unanimously. 

We  have  just  noted  that  the  convention  decreed 
the  liquidation  of  the  pension  system  of  the  Brother- 
hood. It  had  proven  to  be  unsound.  But  the  Trainmen 
had  always  given  thought  to  pensions  as  one  phase  of 
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the  activities  of  the  organization.  This  had  been  true 
from  the  first.  Hence  it  had  been  with  bitter  disap- 
pointment that  they  abandoned  their  own  plan,  even 
though  unsound,  lacking  actuarial  support.  But  a  pen- 
sion system  or  retirement  insurance  was  a  live  topic 
before  the  Brotherhood,  and  from  Roosevelt's  pro- 
nouncements it  was  believed  something  would  be  done 
to  take  the  place  of  their  own  abandoned  scheme. 
Indeed,  two  years  before  they  had  cut  away  from 
anchorage.  The  leaders  were  laying  plans  to  help  set 
up  a  national  system.  Whitney  was  one  of  the  first  to 
contact  the  incoming  Administration. 

In  January,  1933,  he  had  a  conference  in  New 
York  with  William  H.  Woodin,  slated  for  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  notified  Mr.  Woodin 
that  the  twenty-one  standard  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions would  push  vigorously  for  the  enactment  of  a 
joint  contributory  plan  of  retirement  insurance  for 
railroad  employees.  While  Woodin  made  no  commit- 
ment, he  indicated  interest  in  the  program.  This  was, 
in  fact,  almost  the  first  move  in  the  campaign  which 
led  eventually  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Pension  Act. 

During  1933,  plans  were  developed  by  Eastman, 
Coordinator  of  Transportation,  looking  to  extensive 
coordination  of  terminal  facilities,  abandonment  of 
sections  of  roads  and  other  changes  involving  the  em- 
ployment of  men.  Whitney  at  once  took  issue  with 
him  over  the  proposed  program.  The  Canadian  au- 
thorities were  also  considering  some  consolidations.  So 
in  the  fall  of  1934,  our  subject  went  on  a  wide  swing 
over  the  continent,  speaking  often  in  opposition  to  any 
changes  which  meant  the  displacement  of  men. 
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From  September  25  to  the  end  of  October,  1934, 
Whitney  traveled  12,678  miles,  running  from  Cleve- 
land through  Chicago  to  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  Denver,  San  Antonio,  Little  Rock,  Cincinnati, 
Jersey  City,  and  Cleveland.  In  all  he  made  thirty- 
one  stops  and  seventy  addresses.  The  subjects  of  these 
addresses  turned  on  the  rail  consoHdation  program 
proposed  by  Jos.  B.  Eastman  and  Sir  Edward  Beatty, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  some  of  these  addresses  Whitney  declared  that 
there  was  urgent  need  for  equitable  regulation  of 
trucks,  buses  and  waterway  carriers  so  as  to  place 
them  on  a  basis  of  fair  competition  with  the  railways. 
"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,"  he  af- 
firmed, "intends  to  cooperate  aggressively  with  the 
Government  in  bringing  about  such  regulation.  Rail- 
roads cannot  meet  highway  competition  in  its  present 
inadequately  regulated  form  and  as  a  result  the  rail- 
roads are  losing  traffic  while  their  workers  are  suffer- 
ing from  curtailed  employment." 

At  Regina,  Canada,  Whitney  recalled,  in  a  radio 
broadcast,  the  era  of  the  great  railroad  pirates.  He 
drew  graphic  pictures  of  the  heads  of  high  finance  in 
the  railroad  industry— such  social  buccaneers  as  Jay 
Gould,  Russell  Sage,  Daniel  Drew,  Jubilee  Jim  Fiske, 
MacKenzie  and  Mann.  Whitney  went  on  to  declare 
that  the  present  proposed  railroad  consolidation  pro- 
gram was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  railroad  bankers  once  more  to  build  a  set-up 
for  high  financing,  reminiscent  of  that  earlier  orgy. 
He  said  that  the  proposed  consoUdations— Canadian 
and  American— would  throw  out  of  employment  ap- 
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proximately  34,000  men  in  Canada  alone  and  that, 
therefore,  the  issue  was  between  the  financiers  on  the 
one  hand  and  unemployed  workers  on  the  other.  An- 
other phrase  he  used  was  that  the  consohdation  pro- 
gram was  "essentially  an  issue  of  humanity  versus 
profits." 

He  argued  further:  "It  has  never  been  suggested 
that  the  rates  would  be  lowered  or  the  wages  of  rail- 
road workers  raised  if  consolidations  of  railroads  were 
to  be  effected.  Improved  service  to  the  public  has 
never  been  seriously  advanced  as  a  reason  for  railroad 
consoHdations.  The  economy  that  is  desired  by  rail- 
road consolidation  is  that  which  makes  for  larger  indi- 
vidual profits." 

Another  important  objection  urged  by  Whitney 
against  the  proposed  railroad  consolidation  program 
was:  "Railroading  is  ninety-five  per  cent  human  and 
the  destruction  of  the  employees'  homes  through  re- 
moval of  terminals  and  abandonment  of  lines  would 
result  in  railroad  men  being  on  part  time  work  or  the 
bread  line." 

In  an  address  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
business  men,  civic  leaders  and  railroad  employees,  on 
the  fifth  of  October,  Whitney  again  emphasized: 

"The  economy  desired  by  railroad  consolidation  is 
that  which  makes  for  larger  individual  profits.  Intense 
technological  efficiency  and  modern  industrial  and  finan- 
cial practices  inspired  wholly  by  desire  for  private  profits 
have  so  enlarged  industrial  and  commercial  units  that  the 
welfare  of  society  is  now  seriously  threatened  with  indus- 
trial cannibalism." 
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In  this  same  speech,  he  pointed  out  that  if  certain 
of  these  consolidations  or  amalgamations  were  carried 
out,  many  communities  would  be  imperiled,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  cease  to  have  railroad  service. 

When  Whitney  reached  Seattle,  he  was  joined  by 
J.  P.  Cunningham,  Vice  President  of  the  Brotherhood, 
who  accompanied  him  over  the  Northwest.  Cunning- 
ham had  been  active  in  preparing  schedules  and  in 
arranging  speaking  dates.  And  when  Whitney  reached 
Denver,  he  was  met  by  J.  H.  McQuaid,  also  a  Vice 
President. 

While  on  this  tour,  on  occasion  Whitney  did  not 
fail  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  wages  and  the  shorter 
working  day  as  indispensable  elements  in  a  recovery 
program.  In  Denver,  he  specifically  pointed  out  that 
if  Eastman's  plans  were  carried  into  effect,  the  results 
would  be  most  demoralizing.  He  added  in  one  of  his 
speeches:  "The  adoption  of  the  plan  favored  by  East- 
man would  threaten  railroad  investments  amounting 
to  $19,000,000,000." 

On  his  swing  about  the  country,  Whitney  stopped 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  was  accompanied 
by  W.  D,  Jackson,  legislative  representative,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful.  There,  Whitney  addressed  a 
banquet  of  600.  Governor  Futrell  was  also  a  speaker. 
In  addition  to  the  general  argument  in  opposition  to 
railroad  consoHdations,  Whitney  took  time  to  praise 
Arkansas  laws,  and  particularly  the  Full  Crew  Law, 
which  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  entire 
country. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  E.  W.  Marland,  soon  to  be 
chosen  Governor,  was  a  member  of  the  Welcoming 
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Committee.  In  Nashville,  Whitney  declared  that  the 
Eastman  plan  of  railroad  consolidation  would  save 
from  $500,000,000  to  $600,000,000  annually  to  the 
bondholders  and  stockholders,  but  would  result  in 
"robbing  approximately  330,000  men  and  women  of 
their  jobs." 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Cincinnati  on  October  25, 
he  declared  that  the  railroad  consolidation  program 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
serve.  "This  depression  has  already  been  intolerably 
destructive,''  he  said;  "we  must  not  tear  down  what 
society  has  built  up  in  order  further  to  enrich  a  few  in 
the  process." 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  consolidations 
would  displace  men,  it  was  pointed  out  that  certain 
"compensations"  would  be  allotted  to  offset  the  loss  of 
jobs.  Whitney  punctured  this  point  effectively: 

"I  do  not  believe,"  said  he,  "that  the  railway  em- 
ployees of  this  country  will  be  deluded  into  the  surrender 
of  their  right  to  make  a  living  by  honest  work,  by  any 
such  bribery  as  the  offer  of  ^dismissal  wages.'  Parsimoni- 
ous doles  for  idleness  do  not  afford  a  very  attractive 
inducement  to  ambitious  workers  to  give  up  their  em- 
ployment, even  though  some  vague  promise  is  given  to 
them  that  in  the  years  to  come  they  will  be  better  off." 

Whitney  takes  the  position  that  under  present  con- 
ditions consolidations  of  railroads,  or  coordinations,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  throw  out  of  employment  ad- 
ditional workers  are  measures  entirely  out  of  reason, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  socially  destructive.  There  are 
now  too  many  unemployed  people.  Billions  of  hours 
of  railroad  and  other  classes  of  service  have  been  for- 
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ever  lost  to  society  as  the  result  of  the  involuntary 
unemployment  of  millions  of  workers.  Think  what  a 
transformation  might  have  been  wrought  in  the  world 
had  the  proper  application  been  made  of  all  that 
wasted  human  energy! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  height  of  the 
collapse  of  the  high-handed  capitalistic  regime,  when 
all  avenues  were  being  threshed  for  help  in  a  reor- 
ganization program,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  railroad 
workers  were  hammered  by  the  press  and  by  the  car- 
riers to  reduce,  for  a  year,  their  pay  by  ten  per  cent. 
Back  of  this  picture  was  President  Hoover.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  assented  to  by  the  railroad  men  with 
the  understanding  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  their 
pay  would  be  restored  and  that  employment  would  be 
stabilized  during  that  interval  of  time.  However,  soon 
after  the  agreement  had  been  entered  into.  Trainmen 
were  laid  off  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  violation  of 
the  covenant.  Besides,  the  heads  of  the  railroads  began 
to  maneuver  so  as  to  gain  an  extension  of  time  for  the 
wage  deduction,  or  indeed  to  force  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  pay  upon  the  men.  But  the  roads  had  only  been 
able  to  win  an  extension  of  time  for  the  ten  per  cent 
deduction.  Here,  indeed,  they  were  highly  successful, 
for  an  agreement  which  was  to  have  ended  January 
31,  1933,  had  been  extended  finally  to  April  i,  1935! 
And  Whitney  was  all  too  right  when  he  declared  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  restore  wage  cuts.  He  was  also  right 
when  he  said  that  Labor  had  done  more  than  its  share; 
that  the  workers  had  "subsidized  railroad  capital  since 
February,  1932,  to  the  extent  of  ovtr  $388,000,000 
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while  800,000  railroad  employees  had  been  entirely 
without  employment." 

But  the  truth  of  these  declarations  did  not  deter 
the  roads  from  framing  a  demand  for  a  fifteen  per  cent 
wage  cut  in  contravention  of  a  solemn  promise;  and 
this  they  pressed  before  a  conference  of  labor  leaders 
and  railroad  heads. 

The  carriers  had  at  no  time  kept  faith  with  the 
workers.  Probably  it  never  was  in  their  calculations  to 
restore  the  wage  scale,  any  more  than  it  had  been  in 
their  plans  to  stabilize  employment.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Whitney,  now  chairman  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  not  only  protested 
against  the  proposed  fifteen  per  cent  wage  cut,  but 
instead  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  ten  per  cent 
wage  deduction. 

Then,  an  alternative  was  proposed  by  the  railroads 
—extend  the  wage  deduction  to  April  30,  1935.  The 
twenty-one  standard  railroad  labor  organizations  em- 
phatically refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  rail 
managements'  committee  to  extend  the  time. 

So,  from  February  through  March  and  well  into 
April  the  snarl  remained  tangled  in  the  wage  situation. 
Eastman,  the  Coordinator,  had  done  his  best  to  bring 
about  a  settlement,  urging  a  further  extension  of  the 
deduction  agreement,  but  in  this  he  failed.  On  April 
21,  he  stepped  out  of  the  picture.  At  the  moment, 
Whitney  was  declaring  that  the  workers  would  walk 
out  rather  than  accept  a  continued  slash  in  their  pay. 
Why  should  they  boost  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
when  those  earnings  were  being  converted  into  divi- 
dends? He  affirmed  that  the  ten  per  cent  wage  cut  of 
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the  workers  had  contributed  a  "golden  harvest"  to  the 
coupon  cHppers. 

Thus  things  stood  when  a  bomb  startled  the  rail- 
road managers  into  panic.  It  was  tossed  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  suggested  that  a  general  reduction  of 
railroad  capitalization  should  be  geared  to  the  wage 
problem!  The  very  thought  of  taking  the  water  out  of 
the  stock  of  the  roads  was  madness,  nothing  less!  If 
that  were  done,  the  wage  scale  might  easily  be  main- 
tained or  even  advanced,  and  reasonable  returns  paid 
to  investors  in  railroad  shares.  But  the  suggestion  to  tie 
the  problem  of  wages  and  capitalization  together! 
That  was  too  much.  How  could  any  President  have  so 
nearly  lost  his  mind? 

The  railroad  managers  and  their  banker  friends 
were  so  thoroughly  confused— it  was  made  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  forces  led  by  Chairman  Whitney 
to  work  rapidly  towards  the  wage  cut  restoration. 
The  managers  naturally,  gasping  for  breath,  had  to 
stall  for  time.  But  had  their  decision  not  already  been 
made,  Labor  would  have  made  it  for  them.  Restore  the 
deduction  wage,  or  it  was  war  to  the  finish.  Many  of 
the  Brotherhood  leaders  were  in  earnest. 

So,  on  April  26,  1934,  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  the  full  ten  per  cent  cut  was  restored:  Two 
and  one-half  per  cent  to  be  paid  in  July,  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  in  January,  and  five  per  cent  in  April 
following.  That  was  one  of  the  most  notable  victories 
recorded  for  Labor.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  victory  for  the 
whole  country,  tending  as  it  did  to  stimulate  markets 
through  increased  purchasing  power  and  to  restore 
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confidence  in  a  public  which  had  been  shaken  to  its 
bed  rock. 

After  having  conducted  this  campaign  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ten  per  cent  deduction  wage  cut, 
Whitney  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association.  *'The  chair- 
manship is  requiring  too  much  of  my  time,"  he  said, 
"and  interfering  with  my  duties  as  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen."  In  the  two  years 
that  he  had  been  at  the  helm  of  the  Association,  three 
major  wage  cases,  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
railroad  workers,  had  been  successfully  negotiated. 

For  Whitney  this  wage  restoration  was  one  of  his 
great  triumphs  of  leadership,  and  it  was  universally  so 
regarded.  In  commemoration  of  the  event,  and  by  way 
of  celebrating  his  sixty-first  birthday,  the  field  super- 
visors of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  pre- 
pared A  Token  of  Appreciation  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure  wherein  is  set  forth  excerpts  from  letters 
from  the  high,  the  low  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
These  letters  of  commendation  of  the  role  played  by 
Whitney  run  into  the  thousands.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  quote  from  a  few  of  them. 

One  member  of  the  Brotherhood,  from  a  far 
corner  of  the  United  States,  wrote  as  follows:  "It  is 
my  desire  to  express  to  you  my  personal  confidence 
and  to  commend  you  in  the  highest  degree  for  the 
way  in  which  you  handled  the  recent  wage  settle- 


ment." 


Another  wrote:  "You  have  earned  the  praise  of  a 
million  railroad  workers,  and  I  especially  congratulate 
you  on  the  splendid  settlement  with  the  management. 
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You  have  proved  yourself  patient,  courageous  and 
wise,  with  exceptional  qualities  for  leadership.  It  is  the 
greatest  victory  we  have  had  in  wage  relations  in  over 
25  years." 

And  still  another  wrote:  "This  is  to  give  you  my 
thanks  for  the  way  you  handled  the  wage  controversy 
at  Washington.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
our  Brotherhood  in  the  future  as  you  always  have  in 
the  past." 

Then  there  came,  in  addition,  two  important  let- 
ters—one from  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation 
reading  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Whitney: 

"Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  note  of  April  26 
and  the  enclosed  copy  of  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  Conference  Committee 
of  Managers  of  Certain  Railroads,  and  the  Railway  Execu- 
tives' Association.  I  have  been  personally  much  pleased 
with  the  action  taken  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
negotiations  resulting  in  the  agreement.  When  you  are 
next  in  Washington  will  you  not  kindly  afford  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  call  from  you. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)     "Samuel  E.  Winslow, 

"Chairman." 

Finally,  a  letter  from  the  White  House: 

"April  30,  1934. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Whitney: 

"Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter  of  April  26th  with 
its  enclosure  of  the  signed  agreement. 

"Naturally,  the  news  of  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  railroads  and  their  employes  was  re- 
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ceived  by  me  with  much  satisfaction.  Such  settlements 
between  the  employer  and  labor  are  an  augury  of  better 
days,  a  wholesome  sign  that  we  are  making  progress 
toward  a  more  favorable  condition  in  industry. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  your  associates,  as 
well  as  to  the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  for  your 
patience  and  broad-minded  attitude  that  made  possible 
this  happy  outcome  of  the  situation. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)     "Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

To  repeat,  the  wage  settlement  was  a  tremendous 
victory  for  organized  labor;  it  promised  better  things 
for  workers  universally.  Always  the  wars  waged  by 
organized  labor  have  been  in  the  interest  of  workers 
generally.  In  the  last  analysis  it  means  that  right  vic- 
tories redound  to  the  advantage  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  land.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  our  social  and  economic  lives  are  so  inter- 
twined they  can  but  affect  one  another;  but  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  has  been  so  slow  to  permeate  the 
masses  that  one  feels  at  times  most  discouraged.  In 
truth,  very  slowly  indeed  are  the  eyes  of  men  opened 
to  things  as  they  are— to  things  as  they  might  be. 

Strange  to  say,  almost  universally  the  settlement  of 
the  wage  problem  was  approved  by  the  press  of  the 
country.  The  Boston  Transcript,  on  April  27,  the  day 
following  the  agreement,  stated  that  everybody  was 
satisfied.  Then,  if  we  cross  the  continent,  we  shall  find 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

"The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  won  a  victory— in 
dollars  and  tactics— over  both  the  President  and  the  rail- 
roads. 
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"The  settlement  yesterday  came  as  a  surprise  to  every- 
one. 

"The  brotherhoods  yielded  something  in  accepting 
the  pay  restoration  on  the  installment  plan,  but  actually 
little,  since  the  most  important  item  of  all  to  them  was 
concession  of  the  principle  of  pay  restoration.  They 
probably  cared  much  more  about  this  tactical  point  than 
about  just  how  soon  their  men  get  the  additional  money." 

More  vigorous  still  was  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  April  27,  captioned, 
"Labor  Wins  a  Victory  for  the  Nation."  The  editorial 
runs  as  follows: 

"The  value  of  organized  labor  to  President  Roose- 
velt's recovery  program  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
settlement  of  the  railroad  wage  dispute. 

"After  the  President  himself  failed  to  induce  railroad 
management  to  join  in  his  fight  for  prosperity,  labor 
succeeded. 

"The  railroads  were  specifically  exempted  from  NRA. 
They  were  to  be  given  especially  considerate  treatment. 
Instead  of  appreciating  this  lenient  attitude,  the  railroads 
reacted  by  demanding  a  further  five  per  cent  wage  reduc- 
tion. 

"President  Roosevelt  scotched  the  reduction.  But  in 
spite  of  greatly  increased  railroad  net  earnings,  he  did  not 
ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  ten  per  cent  cut. 

"Labor  stuck  to  its  guns  and  won  the  President's  battle 
after  he  had  despaired  of  victory. 

"Beginning  July  i,  the  purchasing  power  of  1,000,000 
railroad  employees  will  be  increased  2K  per  cent.  By 
April  I,  1935,  the  whole  ten  per  cent  will  have  been 
restored. 

"It's  proof  that  organized  labor— not  government— is 
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the  most  effective  balance  wheel  against  the  selfish  tend- 
encies of  capital.  It  can  raise  wages  when  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  and  it  can  keep  wages  up  when  the 
Government  is  unable  or  disinclined  to  interfere. 

"If  American  labor  in  general  was  as  well  organized 
as  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  complicated  machinery 
of  NRA  would  not  be  necessary. 

"And  if  the  Administration  gave  its  active  support  to 
the  Wagner  Bill,  American  Labor  WOULD  be  as  well 
organized  as  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 

"The  purpose  of  NRA— increased  purchasing  power 
—would  be  achieved  without  innumerable  compHcations." 

One  of  the  most  careful  observers  in  Washington, 
Paul  Mallon,  in  his  column  had  this  to  say  about  the 
matter:  "A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  is  rapidly  gaining  in- 
fluence in  railway  labor  affairs.  Robertson's  star  is 
waning,  due  to  his  identification  with  the  present 
agreement  which  has  not  helped  the  workers.  Whit- 
ney is  able,  forthright  and  tenacious.  He  knows  what 
he  wants  and  will  be  hard  to  turn  aside." 
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DURING  THE  stress  of  the  first  wage  deduction 
contest,  Whitney  received  a  letter  from  C.  C.  Winans, 
of  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  now  No.  7  on  the  seniority  roster. 
When  Whitney  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  on  October  12,  1895,  there 
were  approximately  250  brakemen  on  the  seniority  list 
ahead  of  him,  not  taking  into  account  125  conductors; 
and  now,  after  thirty-seven  years,  he  was  marked  up 
seventh! 

In  his  reply  to  Winans'  letter,  Whitney  said,  some- 
what regretfully:  ^'Should  I  report  for  work  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  a  job  braking,  as  I  like  to  handle  the 
switch  list;  and  a  job  on  the  road,  after  being  up 
against  some  of  the  propositions  I  have  been  up  against 
for  the  last  three  years,  would  look  pretty  good  to 
me." 

Nor  was  Whitney  too  busy  to  remember  that  his 
father  and  mother,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March, 
1932,  would  celebrate  sixty  years  of  married  life.  Ac- 
cordingly he  slipped  away  with  Mrs.  Whitney  and 
spent  a  few  days  with  his  parents.  The  father  was 
about  to  celebrate  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  and  the 
mother  her  eighty-second,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remark 
that  the  father  was  still  taking  his  place  on  occasion  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

On  September  23,  1933,  there  was  a  great  gather- 
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ing  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men at  Oneonta,  New  York,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  organization.  At 
that  time  they  dedicated  and  set  up  in  Neahwa  park 
at  Oneonta  the  historic  old  caboose  where  the  original 
eight  brakemen  met  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
great  Brotherhood.  There  were  a  number  of  speakers 
at  that  celebration,  which  ran  over  two  days.  Among 
these  was  Whitney,  in  a  sober  address: 

"Many  times  during  the  life  of  this  great  Brotherhood 
our  enemies,  whether  avowed  or  otherwise,  have  pre- 
dicted an  untimely  death  of  this  organization,  but  today 
we  proudly  commemorate  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  suc- 
cessful existence.  We  have  grown  from  a  few  courageous 
men  who  quietly  and  secretly  met  in  this  city  fifty  years 
ago  today  to  an  international  organization  which  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  respect  not  alone  of  its  members 
but  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland. 

"Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  lives  of  the  members 
within  this  Brotherhood,  but  in  the  onward  march  of  the 
human  race,  to  which  this  Brotherhood  is  so  closely  re- 
lated, it  is  but  a  brief  period.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
principles  for  which  this  Brotherhood  stands  and  its  de- 
fense of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  working  men,  it  is,  and 
should  be,  eternal;  for  the  rights  of  men  must  be  eter- 
Bally  protected  and  must  co-exist  with  the  human  race." 

This  was  in  truth  an  historic  occasion.  All  our 
progress  revolves  about  centers,  and  here  was  one 
about  which  twined  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  Sentimental,  yes;  but  shorn 
of  sentiment  nothing  is. 
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On  January  4,  1934,  Whitney  was  in  New  York 
City  appearing  before  a  mass  meeting  in  Cooper 
Union.  This  gathering  had  been  sponsored  by  the 
League  for  Independent  PoHtical  Action.  Whitney  at 
the  moment  rather  favored  the  formation  of  a  third 
party,  with  leftist  tendencies,  to  embrace  farmers, 
Labor,  veterans  of  the  war,  and  the  white  collar  class. 
President  Roosevelt  had  not  then  made  clear  where  he 
stood  on  many  of  the  fundamental  issues  which  con- 
fronted the  nation.  But  these  were  rapidly  cleared  up, 
and,  so  far  as  Whitney  is  concerned,  all  thought  of  a 
third  party  vanished. 

The  so-called  third  party  movement,  which  took 
form  in  the  summer  of  1936,  has  in  it  practically  none 
of  the  elements  which  animated  the  La  Follette  candi- 
dacy. Many  of  the  things  for  which  he  struggled  have 
been  taken  over  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  Whitney 
thinks  there  is  small  reason  at  this  time  for  a  third 
party.  He  believes  that  President  Roosevelt  is  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  goal  of  social 
justice. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  for 
years  stood  for  the  enactment  of  social  security  legis- 
lation, including  old  age  security  laws.  Early  in  1934 
the  other  twenty  railway  organizations  joined  the 
Brotherhood  and  urged  before  Congress  legislation  de- 
signed to  assure  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  railroad 
workers  when  the  gainful  period  of  their  life's  work 
had  ended.  In  the  face  of  violent  opposition  of  the 
carriers  and  certain  of  the  reactionaries  the  Crosser 
Bill  was  passed  and  signed  by  The  President  on  June 
27.  It  established  a  contributory  retirement  system, 
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each  employee  paying  in  a  percentage  of  his  earnings, 
the  employer  contributing  a  sum.  Of  course  the  rail- 
roads at  once  attacked  the  law  in  the  courts  and  it 
came  finally  to  that  court  of  courts  where,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  it  was  found  in  part  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Whitney,  as  have  railroad  men  generally,  deeply 
applauded  the  enactment  of  the  Grosser  legislation.  As 
deeply  were  they  all  disappointed  by  its  nullification 
at  the  hands  of  that  "perpetual  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion" (Senator  Norris'  phrase)  called  the  Supreme 
Court.  Whitney  had  declared  the  retirement  pension 
plan  the  greatest  advance  in  labor  legislation  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

In  a  radio  address  over  WGAR  Station,  Cleveland, 
on  May  9,  1935,  he  averred  that  the  court's  decision 
"shocked  those  who  have  social  vision."  He  added: 
"The  majority  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
case  does  not  harmonize  with  the  great  social  needs  of 
our  time.  It  fails  to  recognize  the  new  era  of  abundance 
that  demands  that  our  aged  and  disabled  workers  be 
removed  from  industrial  activity  so  that  younger  men 
and  the  machines  may  carry  on  the  productive  enter- 
prises of  this  nation." 

In  June,  1934,  Whitney  spoke  to  the  Townsend 
Clubs  in  Lakewood,  Ohio: 

"For  many  years  in  his  quiet,  unassuming  way,"  said 
Whitney,  "Dr.  Townsend  went  about  administering  to 
the  needs  of  his  sick  and  poverty-stricken  clients.  .  .  . 
With  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  and  with  a  heart  motivated 
only  for  humanity,  he  proposed  to  do  something  about 
it.  Whatever  finally  becomes  of  his  plan,  Dr.  Townsend 
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has  already  rendered  a  genuine  service  to  the  American 
people  by  making  them  conscious  of  the  fact  of  potential 
plenty." 

In  this  same  talk  Whitney  laid  a  flail  upon  reac- 
tionaries. He  declared  that  they  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred years  behind  the  times.  "The  reactionary  con- 
temporaries of  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lincoln  called 
these  great  patriots  demagogues  and  dangerous  radi- 
cals." He  was  also  critical  of  the  present-day  defenders 
of  states'  rights.  In  his  view  they  are  for  the  most  part 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  And  in  this  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  Whitney  is  not  far  wrong.  For  instance, 
take  the  stand  of  the  Republicans.  During  the  life  of 
that  party  it  has  always  been  Federalistic  in  its  tenets 
—anti-states'  rights.  It  is  amusing  that  the  most  un- 
mitigated pirates  in  the  country  are  the  most  blatant 
criers  about  states'  rights.  These  men  are  for  anything 
which  will  tend  to  stop  the  on-rushing  movement  of 
the  masses.  As  Whitney  says,  these  fine  supporters  of 
states'  rights  "are  not  so  impressed  with  states'  rights 
when  they  want  the  Federal  army  called  out  to  bay- 
onet workers  and  break  strikes." 

On  account  of  the  sturdy  fight  which  Whitney  has 
been  waging  for  shorter  work-days  and  higher  wages, 
a  testimonial  dinner  was  tendered  him  in  Cleveland  on 
February  9,  1935,  by  some  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  talk  Whitney 
praised  the  Brotherhood's  battle  to  protect  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  unionism  "as  against  company 
unions  and  scab  organizations."  He  added:  "The 
greatest  need  of  the  present  time  is  to  take  the  militant 
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energies  which  men  have  been  using  in  fighting  each 
other  and  turn  them  into  peaceful  and  constructive 
channels  so  that  the  wall  of  civilization  shattered  by 
greed,  can  be  rebuilt." 

In  an  address  delivered  on  Labor  Day,  September 
I,  1934,  at  Princeton,  Indiana,  before  50,000  people, 
Whitney  gave  utterance  to  a  philosophy  of  unionism 
and  just  wages  which  strikes  home.  He  said,  in  part: 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  eight-hour 
day  and  put  forth  a  tireless  fight  to  make  effective  the 
payment  of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  Within  the  last  six  years,  we  have  cham- 
pioned with  all  of  the  force  and  influence  at  our  com- 
mand, the  six-hour  day  movement  with  eight  hours  pay. 
In  view  of  such  an  imposing  record  of  devotion  to  prin- 
ciples vital  to  the  welfare  of  working  men,  one  can  read- 
ily understand  why  this  Brotherhood  is  opposed  to  any 
principle  that  suggests  more  miles,  longer  hours  and  cor- 
respondingly lower  rates  of  pay. 

"Men  imbued  with  union  principles  and  possessing  a 
genuine  feeling  of  brotherhood  .  .  .  appreciate  the  Pres- 
ident's ceaseless  effort  to  place  humanity  ahead  of  the 
dollar. 

"In  his  address  to  employers  assembled  for  the  NRA 
conference  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1934,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  must  have  been  inspired  by  Christian 
motives  when  he  said: 

"  *Every  examination  I  make  and  all  the  informa- 
tion I  receive  lead  me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  we  must  now  consider  immediate  cooperation  to 
secure  increase  in  wages  and  shortening  of  hours.  I 
am  confident  that  your  deliberations  will  lead  you 
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also  to  this  conclusion.  Reduction  in  hours,  coupled 
with  a  decrease  in  weekly  wages,  will  do  no  good  at 
all,  for  it  amounts  merely  to  a  forced  contribution  to 
unemployment  relief  by  the  class  least  able  to  bear  it.' 

"In  my  opinion,  organized  labor  must  steadfastly  sup- 
port the  principle  of  higher  basic  rates  and  shorter  work- 
ing hours.  If  the  industrialists  of  our  nation  would  join 
hands  in  supporting  this  fundamental  principle  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  people  would  be  increased  to  a 
point  that  would  insure  general  prosperity.  Increased  con- 
sumption, resulting  in  increased  profits  and  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment  of  capital,  would  adequately 
compensate  for  the  added  wage  cost. 

"For  nearly  five  years,  we  have  been  in  the  throes  of 
this  needless  panic  ...  It  has  retarded  the  advance  of 
our  civilization.  It  has  placed  a  blot  upon  society.  Yet, 
we  find  industrialists  who  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
our  President.  In  the  same  strain,  some  union  men,  blessed 
by  seniority  rights  bestowed  upon  them  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  Brotherhood,  support  the  selfish  principles 
of  these  unscrupulous  industrialists  and  cheat  society  by 
contending  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  run  more 
miles  and  work  longer  hours  and  create  more  suffering 
by  enlarging  the  number  of  unemployed. 

"We  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in 
a  new  era.  Automatic  machinery  has  created  mass  pro- 
duction and  but  little  has  been  done  to  readjust  our 
system  of  distribution.  Science  and  invention  are  making 
a  new  world  which  demands  a  new  philosophy  of  Hfe 
and  a  new  concept  of  social  existence.  The  approach  to 
our  economic  lives  is  rapidly  changing  under  the  con- 
stant beating  of  the  drums  of  our  modern  and  advancing 
civilization.  Precedents  of  the  past  must  not  be  allowed  to 
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obstruct  our  progress  or  blind  us  to  the  realities  of  our 
changed  and  changing  environment. 

"I  believe  that  we  all  have  in  our  hearts  the  same 
hopes,  aspirations,  visions  and  desires,  but  our  problem 
seems  to  be  our  inability  to  curb  selfishness  and  greed. 
Let  us  correct  these  imperfections  and  learn  to  live  to- 
gether by  supporting  those  higher  ideals  in  life  which  make 
for  better  homes,  vines  of  our  own  planting,  books  full  of 
inspiration  and  a  few  friends  worthy  of  being  loved  and 
disposed  to  love  us  in  return.  These  fundamentals  can  be 
developed  in  our  great  Brotherhood  if  we  will  only  de- 
vote ourselves  to  them.  These  principles  will  develop  for 
us  hundreds  of  innocent  pleasures  that  bring  no  pain  or 
remorse.  They  will  develop  an  unswerving  sense  of  devo- 
tion to  the  right  and  a  simple  religion,  void  of  all  that 
bigotry  which  is  so  easy  to  follow.  When  we  accept  the 
spirit  of  being  our  brother's  keeper  and  devote  ourselves 
to  the  practical  application  of  this  philosophy,  our  mem- 
bers and  their  families  will  look  forward  with  a  deep 
sense  of  service  and  personal  satisfaction  to  those  days  on 
which  they  remain  away  from  their  work  and  enjoy  the 
rest  and  recreation  that  is  so  necessary  to  successful 
living." 

Who  is  there  to  attack  the  soundness  of  his  argu- 
ment? If  our  work-a-day  world  could  be  planned  by 
his  philosophy,  what  a  revolution  would  be  achieved. 

Whitney's  popularity  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  through  the  Scroll  of  Appreciation  which  was 
presented  to  him  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1935,  duly 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  its 
employees.  The  dedication  reads  as  follows: 

"This  Scroll  of  Appreciation  is  Presented  by  the 
Office  Force  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Headquarters  of  the 
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Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  as  a  token  of  respect 
and  admiration,  to  A.  F.  Whitney,  President,  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen.  It  expresses  our  appreciation 
for  his  untiring  and  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of 
achieving  a  better  existence  for  all  who  work  for  a  living. 
We  realize  that  it  is  his  steadfast  devotion  to  worthy 
principles,  together  with  his  vision  and  leadership,  that 
has  preserved  this  Brotherhood  against  the  ravages  of  the 
depression  and  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  destroy 
labor  unions.  We  are  pleased  to  recognize  his  leadership 
and  we  regard  it  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
advancing  the  great  cause  that  it  is  our  opportunity  to 
serve." 

On  August  27,  1935,  Whitney  attended  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Celebration  of  G.  E.  Boynton 
Lodge  No.  138  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men at  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  It  was  here  that  he,  a 
gangling  young  man,  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Brotherhood.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  re- 
turn for  this  fiftieth  anniversary  must  have  stirred  in 
Whitney's  breast  a  great  surge  of  sentiment.  As  a  boy 
he  had  scampered  over  the  Iowa  fields,  and  as  a  young 
man  braking  on  the  railroads  he  used  to  cross  them 
from  day  to  day,  and  his  parents  were  still  residents  of 
the  state. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  he  gave  due  credit  to 
his  associates  in  Boynton  Lodge  for  the  success  of  his 
after  life. 

"It  was  these  brothers  who,  by  placing  confidence  in 
me,  by  electing  me  president  of  their  lodge  and  chairman 
of  their  local  grievance  committee,  taught  me  something 
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of  the  problems  and  hopes  of  working  men  and  inspired 
me  with  a  sense  of  service  in  attaining  justice  for  them." 

On  this  occasion  Whitney  expounded  the  theory 
which  he  has  more  than  once  touched  upon.  He  de- 
clared: 

*'Man  is  never  satisfied.  Release  him  from  the  chains 
of  want,  and  fear  of  want,  and  his  innate  tendency  to  be 
constructive  will  grow  into  far  greater  achievement  than 
we  now  visualize.  Creative  impulse  throbs  in  the  heart  of 
every  normal  man.  Human  life  is  ever  restless  to  con- 
struct and  to  achieve.  A  little  girl  delights  in  molding  a 
mud  pie  and  a  small  boy  glories  in  the  construction  of  a 
snow  man." 

Man  by  nature  is  active,  ever  ready  to  seize  upon 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  get  things  done.  Who 
can  say  what  our  lives  would  come  to  be,  if  we  could 
be  released  from  the  haunting  thought  that  starvation 
is  always  near,  or  that  lean  charity  lies  in  wait?  If 
every  man  could  be  assured  a  reasonable  living,  our 
old  world  would  be  transformed  in  a  trice,  and  this  is 
the  world  that  Whitney  is  interested  in  bringing  into 
being. 

But  what  a  task  lies  before  the  reformer!— the  seer 
who  can  envisage  the  earth  incalculably  changed, 
transformed  from  jungle  into  a  garden.  How  shall  it 
be  done? 

Bernard  Shaw,  philosopher,  declares:  "Mankind  is 
dreadfully  stupid.  The  biggest  thing  we  produce  is 
trouble."  And  he  is  far  too  nearly  right  for  us  to  quib- 
ble. "Dreadfully  stupid!"  Then  how  shall  this  trans- 
formation be  achieved?  Through  legislative  reforms! 
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Shaw  goes  on  in  his  vitriolic  way:  "The  trouble  with 
Parliament  and  the  United  States  Congress  is  that  it 
takes  them  thirty  years  to  do  thirty  minutes'  work. 
Then,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  thirty  years' 
work  in  thirty  minutes— well,  it  becomes  a  very  bloody 
business." 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  bungling,  the  waste  of  effort, 
the  claptrap,  the  subterfuge,  the  treachery,  we  do  ad- 
vance somewhat,  though  ever  so  slowly. 

Progress  indeed  is  a  sort  of  hitch-hiker,  thumbing 
its  way  through  the  world. 
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PERHAPS  IT  may  be  well  at  this  juncture  to  re- 
view somewhat  briefly  the  growth  of  the  Brotherhood 
in  its  various  activities.  It  will  be  recalled  that  its  work 
was  divided  into  departments.  We  shall  deal  with  these 
in  the  order  of  development. 

The  history  of  the  Beneficiary  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brotherhood  can  but  be  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  the  original  stone 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Brotherhood  was  placed.  The 
first  two  policies  were  paid  January  i,  1885,  in  the 
sum  of  $300  each. 

But  as  time  went  on  it  became  obvious  to  those 
quahfied  to  know  that  the  Beneficiary  Insurance  De- 
partment of  the  Brotherhood  was  becoming  less  and 
less  sound  from  an  actuarial  viewpoint  and  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  until  it  would  prove  to  be  in- 
solvent. Therefore,  under  the  leadership  of  Whitney, 
steps  were  taken  at  the  Fifth  Triennial  Convention, 
held  in  Cleveland  in  1928,  to  inform  the  delegates  that 
a  change  was  unavoidable.  An  actuarial  report  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Brotherhood  at  its  Sixth 
Triennial  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Houston,  Texas, 
May,  193 1.  When  the  report  was  read  a  slight  increase 
was  made  in  the  regular  beneficiary  assessments;  but 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there.  It  moved  on  to 
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adopt  an  Individual  Reserve  Plan  of  insurance  and 
arranged  that  members  might  readily  transfer  from 
the  old  to  the  new  plan  without  medical  examination. 

This  work  has  rapidly  advanced  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  T.  D.  Eilers.  Now  practically  the  entire 
membership  has  been  enlisted  under  the  Individual 
Reserve  Plan,  which  provides  insurance  at  a  reason- 
able cost  on  a  strictly  mutual  non-profit  basis.  It  is,  in 
effect,  writing  its  policies  on  the  old  line  plan.  But 
due  to  careful  operations  and  low  salaried  officers,  big 
savings  are  registered.  These  are  passed  on  to  the 
Trainmen.  Beginning  with  the  second  year,  dividends 
are  paid  to  policy  holders  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
the  experience  of  the  Individual  Reserve  Plan  has 
proved  most  satisfactory.  There  were  as  of  July  31, 
1936,  insured  members  totaling  109,725;  insurance  in 
force  $163,467,891.00;  claims  paid  $69,662,497.65, 
covering  46,041  deaths  as  of  August  31;  $46,636,- 
767.36  for  28,631  disabilities— or  a  grand  outlay  for 
insurance  of  $116,365,765.01.  These  figures  include, 
of  course,  payments  made  under  the  old  assessment 
plan,  since  1885  to  April  i,  1936.  Whitney  has  de- 
voted every  possible  effort  to  improving  the  insurance 
pattern  of  his  men  along  the  lines  of  mutual,  coopera- 
tive benefits. 

The  history  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  been  of  great 
interest.  The  railroads  had  to  be  compelled  by  Federal 
legislation  to  adopt  uniform,  automatic  couplers  and 
power  brakes.  This  legislation  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Harrison  in  1893,  and 
was,  in  effect,  the  first  important  national  legislative 
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work  achieved  by  the  brotherhoods.  From  time  to 
time  there  have  been  enacted  safety  appliance  acts: 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  Fed- 
eral Mediation,  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Law, 
the  Hours  of  Service  Law,  and,  through  the  office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment.  In  Canada,  practically  all  of  these 
measures  are  operative  under  the  Lemieux  Act. 

The  Protective  Department  of  the  Brotherhood 
has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  departmental 
activities.  In  a  sense  it  has  been  the  arch  of  the  struc- 
ture. It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Brotherhood  in  1883  the  country  was 
recovering  from  the  worst  panic  and  from  the  most 
riotous  era  in  its  history.  Railroad  men  had  no  stand- 
ing, no  recognition  and  no  way  to  secure  recognition. 
Train  and  yard  service  employees  had  no  defense 
against  arbitrary  employers,  and  the  men  were  delib- 
erately browbeaten  so  as  to  keep  them  in  fear  and 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  conditions  which  they 
could  not  remedy.  They  were  scolded,  demoted,  or 
fired  at  the  will  of  their  superiors.  However,  soon 
after  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  came  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  labor  situation,  it  became  aggressive, 
militant.  Managers  began  to  give  consideration  to 
complaints. 

A  catalogue  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Brotherhood  in  the  protective  field  has  been  well 
summarized  by  A.  E.  Schwing  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Railroad  Trainmen  for  September, 
1933.  This  summary  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
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"Through  its  protective  work  the  Brotherhood  has 
secured  better  wages,  a  shorter  work-day,  improved 
service  conditions;  and  briefly  stated,  it  has  to  its  credit 
whatever  has  come  to  the  men  in  the  service  in  the  way 
of  wages,  hours,  rights  to  promotion,  protection  as  em- 
ployees. Whatever  else  has  followed  as  a  result  of  gen- 
eral improvement  in  conditions  of  employment,  wage 
increase,  decreased  hours  of  service,  and  other  advantages 
secured  by  the  organization  attests  to  the  progress  it  has 
made  since  the  day  of  its  organization.  At  that  time  men 
were  not  conceded  the  right  to  be  represented  by  their 
association;  hours  of  service  were  unlimited;  train-  and 
yardmen  worked  for  a  wage  running  from  $i.oo  a  day 
upward  (and  not  very  far  upward).  They  were  without 
the  assurance  of  being  able  to  hold  their  jobs  except  by 
the  favor  of  their  employers;  they  were  without  legal 
redress;  work  was  performed  under  the  most  dangerous 
conditions,  braking  altogether  by  hand,  the  old  man- 
killer  link  and  pin  coupler  demanded  its  toll  at  a  rate  that 
meant  close  to  death  and  disability  of  about  40  men  a 
year  out  of  each  thousand  train-  and  yardmen  employed. 
These  men  were  without  insurance,  due  to  the  hazards  of 
the  service  that  barred  them  from  participation  in  any  of 
the  fraternal  or  old  line  associations." 

This  digest  shows  an  astonishing  amount  of  re- 
markable work  actually  achieved.  But  the  Brotherhood 
did  not  stop  there.  It  has  gone  on  correcting  injustices, 
has  secured  legislation  which  places  the  railroad  men 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  on  an  equality  with  every  other 
citizen  of  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  employees  of  a  railroad  were 
not  regarded  as  average  citizens,  but  such  is  the  case 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  denied  redress  in 
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court  for  injuries  which  rose  out  of  service.  And  there 
was  a  time  when  the  workers  could  not  bargain  col- 
lectively, when  they  had  no  assurance  of  jobs  from 
day  to  day,  no  recognition  by  employer,  were  unable 
even  to  purchase  life  insurance. 

All  this  has  been  changed,  due  to  the  intervention 
of  organized  labor.  And  here  one  of  the  leading  roles 
has  been  played  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  members  of 
the  organization  are  loyal  and  that  they  have  great 
pride  in  their  membership.  Today  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  has  working  agreements  with  rail- 
roads representing  270,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of 
282,000  miles  estimated  for  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Newfoundland.  These  wage  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  by  the  Brotherhood  and  cover  such 
items  as  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  labor,  general  rules 
governing  employment  and  working  conditions,  and 
are  binding  on  both  the  railroad  companies  and  the 
Brotherhood,  and  tend  very  much  to  establish  a  basis 
for  understanding  between  railroad  managements  and 
their  employees. 

The  growth  of  the  protective  work  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  been  most  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  brotherhoods  at 
the  outset  were  non-protective.  The  work  falling  in 
this  category  had  been  entirely  relegated  to  local 
grievance  committees.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  itself,  in 
its  earlier  conventions,  was  uncertain  as  to  the  direc- 
tion it  would  take.  But  the  natural  course  of  evolution 
brought  it  to  the  stand  that  the  organization,  as  such. 
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must  lend  its  support  to  its  members  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located. 

Soon  after  Whitney's  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
in  1928,  he  took  steps  to  organize  three  additional 
departments: 

1.  Legal  Aid. 

2.  Research  and  Educational. 

3.  Schedule  and  Statistical. 

For  years  Whitney  realized  that  there  was  a  great 
unoccupied  field  for  usefulness  in  legal  aid  work.  This 
department  is  today  under  the  able  management  of 
E.  L.  Harrigan.  Whitney  knew  that  many  of  the  car- 
riers were  ignoring  the  terms  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act,  that  injured  railroad  workers  and  widows 
and  orphans  of  railroad  workers  whose  lives  were  lost 
were  receiving  scant  consideration  under  the  terms  of 
the  law.  He  felt  that  the  organization  should  take 
steps  to  look  into  the  matter  so  that  they  might  be 
protected.  So  he  at  once  instructed  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Brotherhood  to  review  conditions  in  the 
South  pertaining  to  personal  injury  settlements. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  very  low  settle- 
ments were  being  made  and  that  some  of  the  carriers 
had  disregarded  the  liability  laws  altogether.  Follow- 
ing this  investigation  he  secured  permission  from  the 
subordinate  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  United 
States  to  set  up  a  legal  Aid  Bureau,  with  branch  offices 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  fair  settlements  are  being  made  with  injured 
workers  and  their  dependents.  It  is  esimated  that  as  a 
result  of  this  set-up,  injured  workers  and  their  families 
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have  profited  by  $5,000,000  during  the  past  seven 
years.  This  department  also  advises  members  as  to 
their  legal  rights  in  personal  injury  cases.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Brotherhood  at  all  times  to  help  injured 
members  and  the  families  of  deceased  members  as  far 
as  possible.  This  service  is  extended  without  cost. 

The  Research  and  Educational  Department  was 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to  the 
membership,  in  the  most  practical  way,  information 
that  would  help  them  in  their  employment  and  in 
their  homes.  This  bureau  was  established  in  January, 
193 1.  It  searches  out  information  on  economic  and 
social  problems.  The  director  can  well  be  described 
as  President  Whitney's  public  relations  counsellor.  He 
advises  the  President  on  leading  social,  economic  and 
political  issues,  and  prepares  data  on  any  subject  as- 
signed. He  frequently  represents  Whitney  at  con- 
ferences and  conventions  and  he  has  also  addressed 
important  groups  on  occasions  when  it  was  impossible 
for  the  President  to  attend.  Thus,  this  bureau,  besides 
providing  valuable  information  on  economic  and  so- 
cial questions,  also  enables  President  Whitney  to  ex- 
tend his  influence  and  that  of  the  Brotherhood  in 
many  fields. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  is  Byrl  A.  Whitney, 
a  member  of  the  bar,  author  of  a  book  on  parlia- 
mentary practice,  and  sometime  adviser  on  foreign 
commercial  law  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  He  has  been  helpful  to  President  Whitney 
in  the  matter  of  developing  a  genuine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  farm  and  industrial  workers  and  in 
furthering  the  ends  of  labor  in  all  its  relationships. 
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The  Schedule  and  Statistical  Department  has  as- 
sumed considerable  importance.  Whitney  realized  that 
a  technical  department  of  high  character  was  neces- 
sary in  a  large  organization  like  the  Brotherhood,  so 
that  he  could  be  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  furnish 
Brotherhood  representatives,  chairmen  and  others  with 
information  about  schedule  matters,  rules,  rates  of 
pay,  etc.,  and  also  information  with  reference  to  the 
earnings  of  railways  and  other  factors  entering  into  or 
involving  wages  and  working  conditions.  This  bureau 
is  headed  by  Walter  G.  Cantley,  a  competent  actuary 
and  investigator. 

In  a  word,  Whitney  has  drawn  about  him  men  of 
high  type,  well  versed  in  the  work  and  history  of  the 
Brotherhood  and  trained  in  the  fields  where  they 
operate.  Through  these  instrumentalities  he  is  now 
able  to  cope  with  the  carriers  on  even  terms.* 

*  A  recent  compiler  has  brought  together  the  major  things 
which  have  been  achieved  by  the  Brotherhood  in  its  fifty-two 
years  of  activity.  He  asks,  pertinently:  "Has  it  been  worth  while?" 
The  things  achieved  are: 

"Standard  wages  $131.90  to  $185.00  per  month  for  Brakemen 
and  Yardmen,  and  to  $265.00  for  Conductors-8-hour  day  with 
lo  hours  pay— time  and  a  half  for  overtime— sixteen  hours  of  serv- 
ice law— pay  for  lay  over  away  from  home— statistical  schedule 
bureau— protective  fund  for  strike  benefits— experienced  officers- 
legislative  representation— home  for  aged— legal  aid— monthly 
journal— National  Retirement  insurance— pay  for  deadheading— 
time  out  for  meals  with  pay— twice  a  month  pay  days— seniority- 
recognition— discipline  only  for  cause— right  of  investigation  and 
appeal— definite  rules  for  promotion— full  crew  laws— train  limit 
laws— many  other  state  and  national  laws  protecting  railroad  men- 
proper  segregation  of  road  and  yard  service— uniform  starting 
time  rules  in  yard  service— maximum  clearance  laws— local  and 
general  grievance  committees  on  all  railroads  for  handling  dis- 
putes—adequate machinery  for  handling  wage  and  schedule  mat- 
ters on  all  railroads— recognition  and  definition  of  a  basic  day  in 
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Among  the  activities  of  the  Trainmen  is  to  be  in- 
cluded the  Brotherhood  Home,  located  at  Highland 
Park,  Illinois.  Here  they  are  jointly  interested  in 
ownership  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen.  The  building,  completed  in  19  lo,  is 
fireproof  in  construction  and  cost  approximately 
$100,000.  It  is  jointly  controlled  and  supported  by 
the  Trainmen,  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen.  It  is  designed  as  a  home  for 
worthy,  aged  and  disabled  railroad  men,  members  of 
either  of  the  three  railroad  brotherhoods. 

The  idea  for  this  home  goes  to  the  credit  of  the 
late  L.  S.  Coffin,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Universally 
he  is  revered  by  railroad  men  for  the  endless  labors 
rendered  in  their  behalf.  He  should  sleep  well. 

The  home  evidences  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  almost  every  man  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  its  shelter  would  otherwise  have  been 

all  service— minimum  guarantee  rules  in  freight  and  passenger 
service-daily  guarantee  in  passenger  service-adoption  of  dual 
basis  of  pay  (miles  or  hours)  and  recognition  of  extra  pay  for 
additional  service— payments  for  terminal  delay  and  terminal 
switching-additional  payment  for  yard  crews  required  to  handle 
road  service  in  connection  with  yard  assignment-legal  reserve 
life  and  disability  insurance  at  low  rates-$i  11,000,000.00  paid  for 
death  and  disability  claims-protection  for  tuberculosis— Federal 
Liability  Act-safety  appliance  laws-modern  cabooses-safer  work- 
ing conditions  around  switches  and  other  yard  facilities— wash- 
rooms and  lockers  at  terminals-brakemen's  seats  in  cabs  on 
engines-jobs  supported  by  contracts  with  124  railroads-wage 
agreements  with  railroads  representing  270,000  miles  of  the  282,000 
miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States  and  Canada-more  than 
132,000  B.  of  R.  T.  members  ready  to  help  maintain  present  wages 
and  conditions-progress  in  campaign  for  six-hour  day  with  eight 
hours  pay;  a  respectable  job  with  decent  pay  and  a  secure  future." 
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compelled  to  accept  a  home  in  a  public  charity  insti- 
tution. 

In  close  relationship  to  the  Brotherhood  Home  is 
the  work  which  has  been  done  to  beat  down  tuber- 
culosis. The  Brotherhood  began  looking  after  its  tu- 
bercular members  in  1923,  providing  for  them  hos- 
pitalization and  home  treatment.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1935  it  has  had  under  its  care  1,898  members,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,337,152. 

Among  other  progressive  things  evoked  by  Whit- 
ney since  his  incumbency  of  the  post  of  President  of 
the  Brotherhood  has  been  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  conventions  to  four  years.  The  Houston  tri- 
ennial convention  met  in  193 1.*  In  1933  conditions 
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*  The  following 

table  gives  the  record  of 

conventions 

—place, 

delegates  present,  time  and  membership  in  the 

organization 

: 

Delegates 

Member- 

City 

Convention 

Present 

Date 

ship 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

I  St   Annual 

29 

Oct. 

1884 

901 

Burlington,  la. 

2nd  Annual 

no 

Oct. 

1885 

4,466 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

3rd  Annual 

135 

Oct. 

1886 

7.993 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

4th  Annual 

162 

Oct. 

1887 

8,622 

Columbus,  Ohio 

5th  Annual 

193 

Oct. 

1888 

11,413 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

6th  Annual 

194 

Oct. 

1889 

13,562 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

7th  Annual 

184 

Oct. 

1890 

14.057 

Galesburg,  111. 

Special 

355 

Oct. 

1891 

20,409 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  St   Biennial 

507 

Oct. 

1893 

28,540 

Galesburg,  111. 

2nd  Biennial 

476 

May 

1895 

20,331 

Toronto,  Ont. 

3rd  Biennial 

501 

May 

1897 

25,366 

New  Orleans,  La. 

4th  Biennial 

573 

May 

1899 

37.220 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

5th  Biennial 

592 

May 

1901 

46,788 

Denver,  Col. 

6th  Biennial 

658 

May 

1903 

68,159 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

7th  Biennial 

713 

May 

1905 

78,534 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

8th  Biennial 

739 

May 

1907 

100,083 

Columbus,  Ohio 

9th  Biennial 

800 

May 

1909 

102,718 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

loth  Biennial 

830 

May 

191 1 

"9,107        - 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

nth  Biemiial 

851 

May 

1913 

133,884       1 

Detroit,  Mich. 

I  St  Triennial 

874 

May 

1916 

130,449       1 
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over  the  country  were  so  bad  Whitney  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  to  extend  the  time 
of  the  next  national  convention  to  1935,  ^  ^^^*i^  of 
four  years.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  950 
lodges  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  it  was  approved  by  a 
large  majority.  The  plan  was  so  well  liked  that  the 
convention  which  met  in  Cleveland  in  1935  wrote 
the  four-year  term  into  the  law  of  the  organization. 
A  great  advance,  this,  over  annual  and  biennial  terms. 
In  case  of  emergency,  a  convention  can  be  called 
any  time. 

The  progress  of  the  Brotherhood  cannot  be  fully 
told  without  further  account  of  the  Auxiliary.  We 
earlier  noted  its  beginning,  its  weakness,  with  but 
$71.36  in  its  treasury!  Let  us  contrast  that  figure  with 
its  balance  as  of  May  31,  1936-the  total  being 
$2,190,376.92. 

In  1 89 1,  the  first  death  claim  was  paid  by  the 
Auxiliary  in  the  sum  of  $25.  At  the  Convention  in 
1892  the  amount  was  increased  to  $200,  with  a  death 
assessment  of  fifty  cents  on  members.  The  Conven- 
tion in  1894  increased  the  figure  to  $350  and  added  a 
disability  feature.  In  1904  the  amount  was  advanced 
to  $500,  which  sum  has  remained  fixed  since  that  date. 

From  1891  to  May  31,  1936,  the  Auxiliary  has 
paid  out  in  death,  liability,  and  funeral  benefit  claims 
a  total  of  $5,974,920.60,  and  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 

Columbus,  Ohio  2nd  Triennial  908  May  1919  186,756 

Toronto,  Ont.  3rd  Triennial  950  May  1922  182,101 

Qeveland,  Ohio  4th  Triennial  965  May  1925  177,997 

Cleveland,  Ohio  5th  Triennial  978  May  1928  184,355 

Houston,  Tex.  6th  Triennial  958  May  193 1  173,325 

Qeveland,  Ohio  ist  Quadrennial  911  May  1935  ii7>949 
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mate  the  assistance  rendered  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies through  these  settlements. 

Despite  the  advantages  offered,  the  organization 
grew  rather  slowly,  but  by  1900  there  were  189  lodges 
with  a  membership  of  4,300.  At  first,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, it  was  almost  exclusively  a  social  insti- 
tution. As  soon  as  the  larger  insurance  feature  was 
introduced,  the  membership  began  to  grow  rapidly, 
and  as  the  Brotherhood  itself  waxed  stronger,  the 
Auxiliary  in  turn  exhibited  more  vitality  and  moved 
along  at  a  much  swifter  pace.  This  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  figures.  By  May  31,  1936,  there  were  890  Sub- 
ordinate Lodges  (826  in  the  United  States,  64  in 
Canada),  with  a  total  membership  of  57,713. 

Both  organizations  work  closely  together  in  their 
legislative  enterprises  and  in  nearly  every  state  and 
province  where  there  is  a  Brotherhood  legislative 
board,  there  is  also  an  Auxihary  board,  and  in  some 
states  very  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  and 
is  being  rendered  by  the  Auxihary  board. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Brotherhood  is  the 
Emergency  Fund  of  the  Auxiliary  which  is  used  to 
assist  members  of  the  Auxihary  whose  homes  are 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  tornado,  flood,  or 
fire,  recognized  as  a  national  disaster.  During  the  first 
half  of  1936  the  Auxiliary  had  paid  to  its  Sisters  whose 
homes  were  damaged  by  flood  and  tornado  more  than 
$16,000. 

The  one  big  purpose  of  the  Auxiliary  is  that  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Brotherhood  and  aiding 
in  its  charitable  work.  A  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment has  been  made.  During  all  the  years  that  have 
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gone  since  its  organization,  it  has  unceasingly  labored 
for  the  good  of  the  Brotherhood. 

There  are  too  few  people  in  the  United  States 
who  know  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
is  a  true  type  of  cooperative  association,  as  indeed  are 
nearly  all  of  the  major  labor  organizations.  The 
Brotherhood  is  strictly  a  mutual  enterprise  where  the 
cause  of  one  is  the  cause  of  all.  The  Trainmen,  as  we 
have  indicated  elsewhere,  have  now  a  legal  aid  depart- 
ment which  extends  throughout  the  land,  and  which 
has  worked  a  great  service  to  hundreds  of  its  members 
and  to  women  and  children  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  the  prey  of  ambulance  chasers  and 
shyster  lawyers.  But  of  more  significance  is  the  mutual 
insurance  company,  to  which  we  have  earlier  referred. 
It  is  now  protecting  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  world  is  rapidly  moving  toward  cooperation— 
and  away  from  "rugged  individualism,"  which  is  the 
key  phrase  for  laissez-faire.  Thus  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  for  fifty  years  has  been  leading 
the  way  into  the  new  era.  What  now  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  expand  the  movement  until  every  avenue 
of  human  life  has  been  occupied  by  mechanisms  of 
the  mutual  type.  When  that  has  been  done  we  shall 
truly  have  forged  our  way  into  a  new  zone  of  life. 

As  President  Roosevelt  would  say,  "We  are  on  the 
way."  In  a  series  of  illuminating  articles  by  Paul 
Hodges,  appearing  in  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland)  in 
August,  1936,  he  reported  startling  progress  along  the 
whole  front  of  mutual  endeavor.  He  stated  that  it  is 
estimated  there  are  "25,000  co-operative  associations 
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in  the  United  States  today."  That  will  prove  a  revela- 
tion to  most  Americans.  These  associations  cover  par- 
tially the  whole  range  of  human  activities.  There  are 
marketing  and  purchasing  cooperative  associations; 
telephone,  irrigation  and  utility  types;  consumer  co- 
ops; workers'  produce  co-ops;  credit  unions;  mutual 
savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  companies.  The 
total  volume  of  business  done  through  these  many 
associations  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  miUions. 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  cooperatives.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  in  institutions  of  one  type  or 
another  perhaps  more  than  $200,000,000.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  total  has  gone  into  the  shares  of 
the  new  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  now 
numbering  about  1,100,  with  resources  approximating 
$1,000,000,000.  One  of  the  results  of  this  latter  devel- 
opment is  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America  home  building  has  been  made  possible  on 
equitable  terms  and  conditions. 

The  future  rests  on  cooperation.  The  record  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  stands  like  a  tow- 
ering lighthouse,  bearing  evidence  on  a  rockbound 
coast  that  there  is  security  in  mutuality— one  for  all, 
all  for  one. 
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21:   Labor — Character 

and  Opportunities 

ONE  OF  THE  most  serious  problems  facing 
Labor  as  a  whole  is  that  of  disorganization.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  many  brotherhoods,  orders  and 
associations.  And  there  are  evidences  on  every  hand 
that  slowly  the  workers  are  coming  to  realize  that 
their  power  is  frittered  away  through  lack  of  co- 
hesion, through  lack  of  national  cooperation.  The  few 
great  things  achieved  in  Labor's  behalf  during  the  past 
score  of  years— such  as  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ten  per  cent  wage  cut— have 
been  brought  to  pass  through  the  force  of  a  united 
front. 

A  further  move  to  affiliate  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  taken  in  Washington,  March  i6,  193 1.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  conference  with  the  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  attended  by  Whit- 
ney and  James  Farquharson,  National  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Representatives  of  a  number  of  the  other  important 
transportation  brotherhoods  were  also  present  and 
some  progress  was  made  toward  ultimate  coordination 
of  effort  as  between  the  great  labor  groups  of  the 
country. 

Durmg  the  triennial  convention  of  the  Trainmen, 
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held  in  Houston  in  May  and  June,  193 1,  President 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  affiliation  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  with  his  federation. 

This  subject  had  been  much  discussed  and  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  convention  to  study 
the  conditions  of  such  affiliation.  The  committee,  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  however,  reported  that  under 
existing  circumstances  affiliation  could  not  be  con- 
summated because  it  would  mean  the  "relinquishment 
on  our  part  of  jurisdiction  over  classes  oif  services 
which  we  have  represented  for  many  years." 

Labor  has  enemies  enough  from  without.  Let  it 
not  destroy  itself  through  threshing  operations,  which 
can  but  result  in  the  loss  of  the  substance  for  the 
shadow. 

From  many  sides  there  are  signs  that  by  slow  de- 
gress we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  one  national 
federation.  For  instance,  on  October  26,  1935,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  addressed  an  open  letter  to  President  Whit- 
ney, President  Phillips  of  the  Conductors,  and  Presi- 
dent Cashen  of  the  Switchmen,  with  a  view  to  opening 
a  discussion  as  to  a  possible  consolidation  of  the  three 
brotherhoods.  Negotiations  looking  to  this  proposed 
union  carried  on  for  almost  a  year  have,  so  far,  failed, 
although  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of  the 
three  organizations  would  welcome  the  consolidation. 
Possibly  it  is  the  selfishness  of  certain  leaders  of  the 
brotherhoods  which  has  set  the  brakes  against  this 
progress. 
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There  would  be  some  problems  of  finance  and 
insurance  to  adjust,  but  these  are  not  insurmountable. 
It  is  more  the  fear  of  displacement,  fear  of  domination 
by  one  brotherhood  against  the  others,  that  has  effec- 
tively blocked  the  proposed  measure  for  the  time 
being.  An  uprising  on  the  part  of  members  in  this 
connection  is  not  entirely  unlikely. 

At  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  held  in  Toronto-where  Whitney  was  a  speaker 
-in  October,  1929,  President  Green  frankly  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men. He  said:  *'I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
one  of  those  here  when  I  say  that  I  hope  that  in  the 
very  near  future  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men may  become  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor." 

Whitney  replied:  "I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
enjoying  the  freedom  we  do  in  the  world  if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  wonderful  organization." 

After  President  Whitney's  address  before  the 
Toronto  convention,  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  set  up 
an  editorial  headed:  "Big  Man-Big  Job."  It  continued: 

"The  railroad  and  business  men  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  meeting  and  hearing  President  Whitney  of 
the  Railway  Trainmen  Brotherhood,  were  impressed  with 
his  ability  and  sincerity,  and  his  splendid  citizenship.  .  .  . 
He  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  this  country.  He 
places  good  citizenship  as  of  primary  importance.  He  sees 
in  the  lack  of  employment,  due  to  inventions  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  a  problem  of  as  much  interest  to  the 
business  men  as  to  trade  organizations.  When  the  time 
comes  for  less  hours  of  work  to  give  employment  to  all 
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who  are  willing  to  labor,  he  expects  the  business  men  to 
cooperate  with  labor  for  their  mutual  benefit." 

If  Labor  continues  to  hobble  along  on  its  crutch 
in  this  country,  it  will  do  so  fully  conscious  of  its 
ability  to  cast  it  away  when  it  pleases.  That  it  does 
not  do  so  now  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  leader- 
ship. There  may  be  some  who  think  that  the  reaction- 
aries and  Bourbons  are  all  outside  the  ranks  of  Labor, 
but  they  are  badly  mistaken.  Some  of  the  worst  reac- 
tionaries in  this  country  are  so-called  leaders  of  Labor. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Matthew 
Woll.  It  is  a  mystery  why  he  should  longer  be  tol- 
erated in  the  councils  of  that  organization. 

An  editorial  in  the  American  Railroad  Labor  Mag- 
azine for  February,  193 1,  has  this  to  say: 

"With  the  exception  of  President  Whitney  and  Presi- 
dent Green  and  possibly  a  half  dozen  other  executive 
officers  of  labor,  the  directing  forces  of  labor  are  reac- 
tionary and  have  little  vision  beyond  their  own  personal 
welfare.  There  were  able  and  formidable  defenders  of 
labor  tliirty  years  ago.  They  have  failed  to  keep  abreast 
of  changing  conditions  and  refuse  to  consider  new  ideas 
and  new  ideals.  The  same  rituals,  methods  of  holding 
tiresome  meetings  and  the  choosing  of  methods,  the  same 
as  fifty  years  ago." 

This  castigation  is  well  merited.  This  all  comes 
from  disorganization,  disunion. 

The  bad  conditions  within  the  ranks  of  Labor  can 
be  illustrated  in  the  record  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association.  During  the  years  1932-1935, 
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the  association  held  many  meetings.  Some  of  these 
made  history. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  vital  and  powerful  labor  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States.  It  gains  this  distinc- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  are  chosen  by  the  railroads  as  high- 
grade,  law-abiding  citizens.  They  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  families  and  are  required  by  the  rail- 
roads to  be  sober,  trustworthy  workers;  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  are  in  their  hands  daily.  The 
brotherhoods  have  established  the  reputation  of  being 
faithful  to  their  contracts  with  the  railroads. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association  has  been  impaired,  however,  and  still  is 
gravely  menaced  through  disorganization,  petty  jeal- 
ousies, and  strife  within  the  membership.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  trouble  arises  out  of  personal 
animosities.  Internal  frictions— fights  over  jurisdictions, 
contracts,  hours  of  labor— promise  still  further  to 
undermine  its  effectiveness.  This  is  all  deplorable;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  issues  can  be  composed  and 
that  peace  will  crown  their  future  deliberations,  for 
they  have  major  problems  before  them  for  solution. 

Among  these  problems  is  unemployment.  What 
can  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  do  to 
alleviate  the  situation,  to  fix  new  methods  to  govern 
the  employment  of  men?  It  can  do  a  great  deal.  The 
six-hour  day  is  probably  the  most  promising  sugges- 
tion yet  made  to  put  men  to  work.  What  do  we  find? 
Balky  horses,  flying  up  in  the  traces.  Stubbornness, 
ignorance,  and  perhaps  downright  crookedness.  If  the 
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Association  moves  loo  per  cent  to  the  fray,  the  issue 
can  be  forced  through  Congress.  But  it  cannot  succeed 
so  long  as  there  is  division  in  the  ranks.  It  is  an  old 
trick  with  the  enemies  of  Labor— divide  and  win.  That 
is  the  bad  magic  phrase  the  "big  boys"  utter  behind 
closed  doors,  and  we  have  a  few  pusillanimous  pud- 
dlers  among  labor  leaders  who  listen  at  the  keyhole, 
some  holding  their  hands  behind  their  backs  while 
they  listen. 

The  six-hour  day  proposal  should  have  the  unqual- 
ified backing  of  all  labor  leaders.  He  is  a  traitor  who 
fails  to  support  the  plan.  Our  most  reputable  econ- 
omists agree  as  to  the  positive  results  which  will  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  the  six-hour  day.  It  would 
put  several  hundred  thousand  railroad  workers  back 
on  jobs  and  indirectly  this  would  mean  the  employ- 
ment in  industry  and  agriculture  of  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers. 

Whitney,  as  we  have  seen  heretofore,  has  been 
and  is  still  an  ardent  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
six-hour  day.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  in  Chicago  on  December  20, 
1933,  he  made  an  enlightening  speech.  He  said,  in 
part: 

"The  last  four  years  have  been  eventful  in  the  lives 
of  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  labor,  dur- 
ing these  years,  of  our  unemployed  millions,  if  estimated 
on  a  six-hour  day  basis  of  300  working  days,  runs  into 
incomprehensible  totals.  Had  this  lost  labor  been  utilized 
it  would  have  made  possible  the  building  of  beautiful 
parks,  golf  courses  and  recreation  centers  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  land;  and  thousands  of  homes.  As  a  nation 
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we  have  the  materials  and  the  skill  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  things  which  contribute  to  a  richer  and  happier 
life. 

"Until  March  4,  1933,  we  tolerantly  submitted  to  a 
leadership  which  rather  complacently  asserted  that  this 
depression  was  only  a  necessary  evil  which  came  without 
apparent  cause  and  would  vanish  without  reason  or  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  government  or  society.  It 
became  apparent  long  before  March  of  this  year  that  this 
theory  of  'laissez-faire*  and  ^rugged  individualism'  was 
insufficient  and  incapable  of  achieving  the  maximum  wel- 
fare of  the  people  generally  under  so  complex  an  indus- 
trial and  social  system  as  ours. 

"I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  conditions  which  con- 
fronted Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  entered  the 
White  House.  Our  entire  financial  structure  was  tottering 
and  our  banking  system  had  collapsed.  It  was  said  in  the 
campaign  of  1932  that  the  problems  of  the  depression  re- 
quired an  experienced  leader  in  the  White  House.  Within 
one  month  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began  his  admin- 
istration he  accomplished  more  than  any  leader  in  this  or 
any  other  country  has  ever  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time.  .  .  ." 

If  democracy  is  to  be  saved  in  America,  it  will  be 
saved  by  the  brains  and  brawn  of  Labor.  There  is  no 
other  hope  for  it.  But  what  is  this  democracy  of  which 
we  hear  so  many  preachments  these  days?  None  has 
defined  it  so  clearly  as  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard: 

"Democracy  was  conceived  by  its  sponsors  in  the 
United  States  as  a  moral  or  humane  ideal  and  as  a  body 
of  legal  institutions  and  economic  practices.  They  ac- 
cepted a  moral  imperative  older  than  Christianity,  namely, 
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that  human  life  has  a  value  in  itself  and  cannot  be  used 
for  purposes  alien  to  humanity. 

"Under  the  democratic  theory,  men  and  women  can- 
not be  turned  into  chattels  and  employed  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  others.  They  have 
an  equal  right,  all  of  them,  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  This  is  a  moral  value  asserted  and  cham- 
pioned. It  is  not  a  theory  that  cannot  be  demonstrated." 

"Men  and  women  cannot  be  turned  into  chattels 
and  employed  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  others."  No.  The  time  has  passed  in 
our  country  when  Labor  can  be  treated  as  a  horse  in 
harness— and  whipped  accordingly. 

Whitney  has  always  objected  to  the  doctrinaire 
thesis  that  labor  is  a  commodity  with  a  price  in  the 
market.  He  is  on  record  as  far  back  as  February  27, 
191 2,  declaring:  "Life  and  hope  are  not  subjects  to 
be  put  into  the  market  as  ordinary  commodities,  to  be 
paid  for  and  sacrificed  cheaply  as  human  needs  might 
demand.  Such  corporations  as  the  steel  trust  would 
emasculate  the  unions  and  hold  their  Belshazzar  feast 
on  organized  labor's  blood." 

This  view  of  the  steel  trust  magnates  is  rather  a 
crimson  one,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  far  off  color 
when  one  recalls  the  Homestead  lockout  and  scans 
the  preparations  made  in  the  summer  of  1936  to  op- 
pose the  unionization  of  their  plants.  It  is  a  greedy  and 
shameless  group  that  sits  in  control— a  group  which 
has  changed  cast  but  little  since  the  days  of  the  brazen 
elder  Morgan  who,  while  lying  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  about  the  nature  of  his  enterprise,  could 
pour  into  the  tank  of  the  Steel  Trust  $1,000,000,000 
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worth  of  water!  Then,  with  a  quiet  guffaw,  he  could 
turn  and  begin  to  bail  it  out  to  the  public  for  cash; 
and,  worse  still,  through  slave-driving  tactics  em- 
ployed against  his  workers,  could  begin  at  once  to 
pay  dividends  upon  the  total  watered  capital!  Morgan 
considered  labor  a  commodity—to  be  ground  up  like 
com  in  a  mill. 

On  another  occasion,  Whitney  affirmed: 

"The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  no  state  may  'deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.'  The  right  to  employment,  the  right  to  work  for  a 
living  is  inalienable.  It  is  a  valuable  right,  and  since  the 
development  of  our  country  from  the  days  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  complex  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  just  as  fundamental,  just  as  right,  that  the  job, 
or  the  right  to  work,  of  an  employe  should  not  be  taken 
from  him  without  *due  process  of  law.' " 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  right  to  labor  can 
be  construed  to  be  a  "property"  right,  with  a  footing 
in  the  Constitution,  is  still  undetermined.  But  the  right 
to  labor  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  Constitution; 
our  Civil  War  was  our  demonstration  of  that.  The 
freedom  of  labor  transcends  in  importance  every  form 
of  "property"  right.  If  the  issue  be  pushed  to  a  logical 
end,  there  can  be  no  property  right  consideration 
where  human  life  is  concerned.  Why?  Because  a  sov- 
ereign  state  can,  if  it  ivill,  extinguish  any  and  all  rights 
to  material  things. 

Even  Webster,  one  of  the  expounders  of  the  Con- 
stitution, has  this  to  say  of  labor:  "Labor  is  one  of 
the  great  elements  of  society,  the  great  substantial  in- 
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terest  on  which  we  all  stand."  But  Webster  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Labor  is  not  one  of  the  great  elements 
—it  is  THE  great  element.  Labor  and  the  earth's  re- 
sources are  all  that  we  have  wherewith  to  build.  Labor 
is  indispensable  in  the  unfolding  of  civilization. 

No  less  a  person  than  President  Roosevelt  has 
repudiated  the  theory  that  labor  is  a  commodity.  In 
June,  1936,  in  an  address  at  the  Cotton  Bowl  Centen- 
nial Stadium  in  Houston,  Texas,  he  said:  "Chiselers 
and  prophets  of  evil  are  still  with  us."  The  President 
also  declared:  "If  labor  is  to  be  a  commodity,  our 
country  will  find  itself  a  nation  of  ^hoarding  houses 
instead  of  a  nation  of  homes.'  " 
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LEADERSHIP  in  its  original  sense  meant  march- 
ing out  in  front,  breaking  the  way  through  the  jungle, 
being  the  first  to  set  upon  the  enemy.  In  all  these 
senses  Whitney  has  been  a  leader.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  realizing  as  all  our  thinkers  do 
that  ours  is  still  a  jungle-world,  but  that  it  is  ever 
being  made  better  in  its  attributes  and  in  its  relations 
to  mankind.  He  also  knows  that  nothing  of  moment 
is  achieved  through  sloth,  that  it  is  brought  to  pass 
only  through  struggle.  This  lesson  he  learned  as  a  child 
and  it  has  stood  him  well  in  hand. 

His  forty  years  of  membersip  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  were  celebrated  in  Minneapolis 
in  May,  1936,  by  a  huge  outpouring  of  friends,  who 
decorated  him  with  a  diamond  forty-year  button. 
During  these  two-score  years  he  has  seen  great  ad- 
vances made  on  many  fronts.  But  none  knows  better 
than  he  that  the  work  must  go  on  if  those  things 
deemed  essential  in  the  unfolding  of  human  lives  are 
to  be  attained.  There  is  always  that  depressing  inertia 
of  the  masses  to  contend  with,  always  the  resistance 
of  the  selfish  forces  of  arrogant  capitalism  to  over- 
come. But  bit  by  bit  new  ground  is  occupied,  and 
position  after  position  consoHdated,  so  that  as  one  sur- 
veys the  century  with  its  gains,  there  is  reason  for  joy 
in  the  camps  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  the  world.  Greater  happiness  and  more 
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freedom  have  come  and  they  are  priceless  heritages 

to  be  safeguarded  at  all  cost. 

Lasting  movements  for  better  things  must  be 
broadly  based.  They  must  rest  on  the  people.  They 
must  be  built  on  character,  as  the  great  dramatist, 
Ibsen,  has  said:  "an  aristocracy  of  character."  And  if 
we  are  to  be  free,  he  says  further:  ''That  only  can 
free  us." 

But  what  is  freedom?  It  is  the  right  to  live  one's 
life  to  the  full,  unhampered  and  unafraid.  The  trouble 
with  our  world  has  been  that  we  have  temporized  with 
conditions,  have  been  satisfied  with  a  little  alleged 
"safety." 

"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  pur- 
chase a  little  temporal  safety  deserve  neither  liberty 
nor  safety,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin.  And  how  near 
we  are  to  incurring  his  curse  for  cowards!  Essential 
Liberty  is  within  our  reach,  if  only  we  take  the  trouble 
to  claim  it. 

Whitney  is  a  liberal,  a  believer  in  fundamental 
democracy.  From  time  to  time  he  has  made  it  plain 
where  he  stands  on  many  of  the  issues  of  the  day.  He 
believes  in: 

1.  The  elimination  of  child  labor. 

2.  Universal  education. 

3.  Shorter  working  hours,  adjusted  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

4.  A  comfortable  home  and  living  for  every  man  and 
woman. 

5.  Work  for  everyone  of  the  character  best  suited  to  his 
ability. 
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6.  A  social  government  immediately  responsible  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

7.  Reaffirmation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

8.  Pensions  and  retirement  insurance  for  the  aged,  and 
disabled. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Whitney,  heavily  burdened 
with  executive  duties,  can  find  the  time  to  go  about 
the  country  expounding  his  views  on  diverse  subjects 
and  on  all  possible  occasions,  yet  this  has  been  his  role 
for  many  years.  Few  executives,  occupying  so  im- 
portant a  post,  have  been  able  to  make  so  many  notable 
contributions  to  the  thought  of  the  day  and  to  the 
problems  confronting  society. 

Whitney  believes  proper  housing  of  men  is  essen- 
tial to  their  happiness.  At  a  convention  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  held  in  Cleveland,  in  May, 
1936,  President  Whitney  appeared  as  a  speaker.  He 
could  but  praise  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Amalgamated  in  this  field.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Sidney  Hillman,  splendid  things  have  been  done  in 
apartment  house  building,  both  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Whitney  commended  Hillman's  leadership  as 
one  of  Labor's  most  enlightened  and  progressive.  He 
said  that  so  many  obstacles  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  workers  striving  to  better  themselves  and  to 
move  from  hovels  to  decent  homes  that  a  toast  should 
be  given  to  the  Amalgamated  for  the  vigorous  and 
energetic  fight  they  have  staged  to  emancipate  the 
oppressed. 

Whitney  hopes  that  social  justice  will  be  achieved 
by  democratic  processes  and  he  feels  that  a  vigorous, 
healthy  organized  labor  movement  is  vital  to  a  demo- 
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cratic  form  of  government.  He  has  frequently  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  a  Fascist  dictator 
is  the  abolition  of  all  legitimate  labor  unions.  In  his 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  labor  unions  and  democ- 
racy, he  has  been  a  long  and  bitter  foe  of  the  "yellow- 
dog"  contract,  the  "open-shop"  and  government  by 
injunction.  He  has  done  much  to  advance  legislation 
which  has  outlawed  some  of  these  undemocratic  proc- 
esses. 

Whitney  was  bom  a  commoner,  and  unlike  many 
who  have  grown  to  fame,  he  has  continued  to  live 
with  the  thoughts  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  common 
man.  There  are  two,  other  than  his  father  and  mother, 
to  whom  Whitney  owes  much  in  the  fixing  of  his 
standards—Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  These  men  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  has  frequently 
quoted  Lincoln's  famous  line:  "As  I  would  not  be  a 
slave,  I  could  not  be  a  master." 

And  now  what  sort  of  program  would  he  espouse? 
What  had  he  in  mind  to  do  when  he  became  the  active 
head  of  the  Brotherhood?  He  declared:  "We  do  not 
expect  to  revolutionize  the  labor  movement  or  to  bring 
in  the  millennium,  but  I  do  hope  to  see  conditions  of 
employment  bettered,  hours  of  service  shortened, 
wages  increased,  the  homes  and  firesides  of  those  who 
toil  made  more  comfortable,  thereby  elevating  the 
moral  and  social  standards  of  our  people." 

And  on  another  occasion  he  said:  "The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  organized  labor  are  no  longer  provin- 
cial in  character;  the  Brotherhood  can  no  longer  claim 
isolation;  nor  can  it  as  a  great  fraternity  escape  responsi- 
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bilities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  countries  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is 
privilege  to  operate." 

But  the  matter  of  being  President  of  a  Brotherhood 
numbering  140,000  men  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland  involves 
much  more  than  mere  administration  of  funds  and 
keeping  the  machine  going.  In  this  day  and  time  no 
machine  can  carry  on  without  undergoing  alterations 
to  meet  new  conditions.  This  is  where  leadership 
counts.  It  is  the  thinker,  the  constructive  worker  who 
anticipates  future  needs  and  requirements,  that  gets 
results.  It  is  here  that  President  Whitney  is  so  signally 
making  his  impress. 

In  the  six-hour  day  movement,  his  voice  has  been 
heard  throughout  the  country.  In  wage  movements 
he  has  been  ever-ready  and  has  pressed  home  his  case. 
The  insurance  program  against  unemployment,  as 
framed  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York,  has  had  his 
steadfast  approval,  although  he  realizes,  and  has  so 
declared,  that  such  an  expedient  is  only  a  palliative. 
Conditions  when  right  will  naturally  do  away  with 
unemployment,  and  thus  unemployment  insurance 
measures  will  disappear.  But,  of  course,  like  charity, 
palliatives  will  continue  to  exist  in  this  land  blessed 
with  all  the  resources  imaginable  until  social  justice 
shall  become  fully  operative. 

President  Whitney,  along  with  others,  has  issued 
his  warning  to  society  that  it  must  better  the  condition 
of  the  workers.  But,  as  he  said,  quoting  Henry 
George:  "A  great  wrong  always  dies  hard,  and  the 
great  wrong  which  in  every  civilized  country  con- 
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demns  the  masses  of  men  to  poverty  and  want  will  not 
die  without  a  bitter  struggle." 

He  busies  himself  with  plans  and  problems  which 
may  never  come  to  maturity,  but  if  they  do,  he  will 
have  thought  them  through  and  be  ready  to  act.  Some- 
times he  is  in  his  office  at  6: 30  a.m.  and  frequently  late 
night  still  finds  him  there,  striving  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  things  or  to  formulate  plans  for  betterments  within 
the  Brotherhood.  The  word  "Brotherhood"  has  for 
him  real  meaning;  his  own  organization  epitomizes  in 
a  way  what  society  might  really  grow  into,  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

He  is  deeply  in  sympathy  with  Labor  in  its  strug- 
gles. This  was  well  shown  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
hotel  lockout  of  cooks,  waiters  and  waitresses  in 
Cleveland  in  1930.  The  writer  was  walking  with  him 
one  day  past  a  certain  hotel,  before  the  doors  of  which 
several  deposed  employees  paraded.  He  said:  "Look  at 
those  men,  after  seventeen  years  of  service!  Locked 
out  because  they  would  not  sign  'yellow  dog'  con- 
tracts!" And  on  account  of  this  lockout  on  the  part  of 
the  hotels,  after  giving  them  due  notice  to  adjust  their 
differences.  President  Whitney  called  the  Sixth  Tri- 
ennial Convention  to  meet  in  Houston,  thus  diverting 
from  Cleveland  $800,000,  which  would  have  been  ex- 
pended in  hotels  and  business  in  general.  So  much 
for  stupid  approach  to  labor  problems  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  bankers,  who  controlled  the  hotel  situa- 
tion at  the  time.  Perhaps  it  is  not  kind  to  state  that 
since  1930  some  of  these  mighty  bankers  have  them- 
selves been  "locked  out"— and  some,  rightly  enough, 
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"locked  up."  Where  is  the  final  accounting  of  folly 
made? 

"The  real  trouble  with  us,"  said  Whitney  in  a 
recent  address,  "is  that  the  body  of  our  civilization  has 
been  growing  too  fast  for  its  soul."  With  high  altru- 
ism, he  has  further  declared:  "We  want  a  religion 
which  liberates  mankind  from  the  curse  of  selfish 
greed  and  false  economic  systems;  one  that  will  give 
every  man  an  opportunity  to  work  at  a  living  wage 
and  eliminate  the  hovels  in  this  great  land  of  ours;  one 
that  applies  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  everyday  life." 

With  all  the  din  and  dust  about,  President  Whit- 
ney can  even  dream  of  "Labor  and  Leisure  Time,"  the 
topic  of  a  recent  address  in  Cleveland.  He  maintains 
that  shorter  working  days  and  fewer  days  of  labor 
will  advance  the  social  well-being  of  the  country, 
urging  that  as  hours  of  work  have  declined,  so  have 
standards  of  Hving  advanced.  He  said  in  substance  that 
before  man  was  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  he  was  created  to  enjoy  the  earth 
and  the  fruits  thereof.  Poverty  and  long  hours  of 
work,  more  than  anything  else,  tend  to  degrade  and 
then  to  standardize  people  in  their  degradation.  Abol- 
ish these  fetters,  and  people  will  be  as  different  as 
their  various  impulses  dictate.  This  spells  originality 
and  ingenuity,  and  points  the  way  to  a  high  cultural 
and  spiritual  achievement  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  attained.  How  can  people  be  anything  on  $12 
per  week— keeping  a  family,  too? 

"How  is  the  working  man,"  queried  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  in  his  Progressive  Era,  "with  less  than  $500  a 
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year  and  with  earning  power  waning  as  his  own  years 
advance,  to  provide  for  aged  parents  or  other  relatives, 
in  addition  to  furnishing  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  his 
wife  and  children?  What  is  to  become  of  the  family  of 
the  laboring  man  whose  strength  has  been  sapped  by  ex- 
cessive toil  and  who  has  been  thrown  upon  the  industrial 
scrap-heap?  It  is  questions  like  this  we  must  answer  if  we 
are  to  justify  free  institutions." 

The  case  has  not  been  better  put.  Bowers  knew, 
as  every  disinterested  person  knows,  who  is  wide- 
awake, that  the  predatory  owners  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  have  eternally  dictated  what  the  living 
wage  of  their  employees  should  be,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  a  heavy  hand  is  laid  upon  them.  But 
when  shall  that  be? 

There  is  another  side,  too,  to  the  question  of  wages 
and  the  distribution  of  labor.  In  an  address  of  some 
months  ago  Whitney  gave  vent  to  caustic  words  on 
the  subject  of  the  selfishness  of  workers.  Selfishness 
and  arrogance  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  capitalism.  He 
declared: 

"It  is  difficult  to  beHeve  that  some  union  railroad 
workers  have  been  overcome  with  such  greed  as  to  brush 
aside  a  thousand  righteous  principles  and  agree  to  a  prin- 
ciple providing  that  passenger  trainmen  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  forty  days  a  month,  freight  trainmen 
thirty-eight  days  a  month,  and  yardmen  thirty  days  a 
month.  Such  unreasonable  rules  indicate  an  attitude  of 
contempt  for  the  fundamental  concepts  of  unionism  and 
challenge  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  effect  that  industry  should  adopt 
shorter  working  hours  and  higher  wages. 
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"The  determination  of  workers  to  work  longer  hours 
only  increases  the  labor  surplus  of  the  nation  and  accord- 
ingly beats  down  the  wages  of  all  workers.  Thus,  by  the 
very  conduct  by  which  workers  seek  an  immediate  per- 
sonal gain,  they  cause  a  permanent  reduction,  not  only  in 
their  own  living  standards,  but  in  the  living  standards  of 
all  workers.  The  selfish  industrial  and  financial  barons  of 
this  country  have  always  contended  that  a  mere  ^living* 
wage  is  sufficient.  I  hotly  denounce  this  inhuman  theory 
of  wage  calculation.  I  prefer  a  'cultural*  wage.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  workers  and  even  some  union  workers 
and  prominent  leaders  of  union  labor,  obligingly  and 
somewhat  cowardly  accept  the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  a 
'living'  wage  and  then  countenance  a  policy  which  per- 
mits workers  to  obtain  something  more  than  a  bare  living 
by  working  unreasonably  long  hours,  thereby  crowding 
out  of  employment  their  equally  deserving  fellow  work- 
ers. Were  it  not  for  some  counteracting  influence  against 
this  anti-social  and  short-sighted  policy,  such  as  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Brotherhood's  mileage  limitation 
policy,  the  trend  would  be  surely  and  constantly  toward 
longer  hours  of  work  and  lower  basic  rates  of  pay." 

In  some  respects  the  greatest  good  which  trade 
unions  and  organized  labor  have  brought  into  the 
world  lies  in  the  realm  of  general  social  betterment. 
It  is  in  large  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  trade 
unions  over  the  century  that  we  now  have  in  nearly 
all  our  states  social  security  acts,  and  that  a  recent 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  come  to  pass  social  security 
legislation.  According  to  the  signs  of  the  time,  we  are 
developing  that  aspect  of  cooperation,  wherein  profit 
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motive  is  to  be  subordinate  to  the  general  human 
welfare. 

Whitney  has  not  only  fought  for  railroad  workers, 
he  has  also  held  that  the  interests  of  all  workers  are 
identical.  Because  of  this  well-known  sympathy  for 
the  farmer,  he  has  been  called  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions to  make  addresses  to  them.  On  May  3,  1933,  he 
spoke  before  the  National  Farmers'  Holiday  Associa- 
tion at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  also  had  conferences 
with  Milo  Reno,  the  lamented  leader  of  the  farm 
movement,  with  reference  to  injustices  perpetrated 
against  the  farmer,  which  led  to  the  alarming  strike 
in  the  summer  of  1932.  As  illustrative  of  Whitney's 
universal  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  when  the 
Iowa  farmers  went  on  a  strike  in  September  of  that 
year,  he  telegraphed  them  sympathetically  and  wished 
them  success. 

The  matter  of  bringing  reHef  to  farmers  was  and 
is,  in  Whitney's  view,  an  immediate  need.  He  believes 
that  farmers  have  often  been  victimized  by  capitalistic 
raiders.  He  approved  the  Frazier-Lemke  Bill,  which 
sought  to  refinance  farm  mortgages  on  a  three  per 
cent  basis,  a  measure  not  nearly  so  half-baked  as  its 
antagonists  allege.  Whitney  approves  the  support  the 
Government  has  brought  to  the  farming  sections, 
which  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  order  further  to  illustrate  Whitney's  innate 
feeling  for  the  oppressed,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  his 
attack  on  James  G.  Harbord  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America.  Harbord,  in  a  scathing  address  in  1932, 
said,  referring  to  the  bonus  marchers  and  railroad 
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union  men:  "Nothing  so  ominous  or  so  nasty  has  been 
seen  in  the  United  States  since  191 6,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  sat  in  the  galleries  of 
Congress  and  forced  through  the  eight-hour  day  rail- 
road law  under  threat  of  strike." 

Whitney  wrote  Harbord:  "Why  is  it  there  are  so 
many  who  will  condemn  the  motives  and  patriotism  of  a 
poor  man  in  his  attempt,  even  though  misguided,  to  ob- 
tain the  necessities  of  life,  and  condone  the  efforts  of 
rich  men,  international  bankers,  industrial  captains  and 
monopolists,  when  they  lobby  for  legislation  which  will 
give  them  an  even  more  unjust  share  of  the  wealth  of 
this  country?'' 

Then  Whitney  extended  his  remarks:  "The  men  you 
condemned  were  the  men  who  served  our  country  nobly 
during  the  war.  These  men  went  to  Washington,  not  in 
Pullman  cars,  but  on  foot  and  in  borrowed  trucks,  and 
their  appearance  was  more  noticeable  because  their  serv- 
ice medals  were  pinned  to  their  tattered  shirts.  They 
slept,  not  in  the  finest  hotels  of  Washington,  but  on  the 
exposed  fields  of  Anacostia  Camp,  with  a  bed  of  straw 
and  the  sky  for  their  cover.  .  .  .  Only  by  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  wealth  and  work  will  we  overcome 
the  ominous  conditions  which  compel  men  to  leave  their 
homes  and  march,  amidst  hardships,  across  this  country 
to  the  seat  of  their  government." 

The  up-shot  of  the  bonus  march  on  Washington  is 
now  ancient  history.  Camped  in  the  flats  of  Ana- 
costia, living,  in  some  cases  in  the  open,  sleeping  on 
grass  and  bedded  in  mud,  and,  as  Whitney  said,  "with 
the  sky  for  their  cover,"  as  pathetic  a  group  of  men 
as  our  history  can  discover  was  finally  set  upon  by 
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soldiers  under  the  command  of  President  Herbert 
Hoover!  They  were  beaten  and  chased  from  their 
muddy  camp  and  some  were  killed.  Their  crime  was 
the  asking  of  Congress  to  give  them  what  was  theirs 
by  right  and  what  they  have  since  secured. 

Whitney  is  a  fervent  advocate  of  the  positive 
recognition  of  the  "inalienable"  rights  of  Labor.  In 
an  address  at  a  banquet  in  Chicago,  December  20, 
1933,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives, Whitney  said: 

"In  the  progress  of  society,  whether  it  be  in  wartime 
or  in  peacetime,  in  depression  or  in  prosperity,  there  are 
ever  present  the  selfish  few  who  seek  special  favors  and 
exemptions  from  their  clear  social  obligations.  President 
Roosevelt  is  to  be  commended  for  his  effort  to  enlist 
every  one  in  the  common  cause  of  restoring  economic 
security  and  contentment  to  all  the  people  of  this  nation. 
The  failure  or  refusal  of  members  of  our  society  whole- 
heartedly to  cooperate  in  this  concerted  effort  to  save 
us  from  human  folly  will  surely  and  speedily  mark  the 
end  of  capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  social 
and  economic  order  which  will  better  protect  mankind 
from  its  own  seliSshness." 

On  an  occasion  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1932,  Whitney  said: 

"The  improvements  in  our  standard  of  living  have 
been  closely  allied  with  the  program  of  organized  labor. 
Labor  unions  form  a  necessary  portion  of  the  social  strata 
of  our  capitalistic  system.  The  dominant  characteristic 
of  our  industrial  system  is  the  principle  of  collective 
effort." 
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He  urged  his  hearers  to  continue  to  fight  for  a 
wage  which  "will  maintain  a  respectable  standard  of 
living."  He  said  further: 

"There  are  many  things  in  our  present  social,  political 
and  industrial  make-up  which  should  be  improved.  We 
must  strive  to  correct  the  iniquities  that  have  resulted 
from  an  undue  concentration  of  wealth  in  this  country. 
Our  monetary  and  credit  systems  should  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  interest  of  stabilizing  the  poor  man's  dollar. 
We  should  balance  our  social  age  with  our  machine  age 
and  compensate  the  workers  for  their  greatly  increased 
productivity,  due  to  the  ever  increasing  use  of  machines, 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  work.  The  crowded  conditions 
of  employment  should  be  further  relieved  by  providing 
adequate  pensions  for  those  who  have  given  years  of 
faithful  service  in  the  industries  of  their  country." 

Whitney  is  a  believer  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  of  Labor.  He  has  repudiated  vehemently  every 
effort  to  introduce  anarchism  or  syndicalism  into  the 
ideology  of  Labor.  But  he  holds  to  a  truly  liberal 
program,  believing  that  real  justice  is  the  goal  toward 
which  all  labor  organizations  strive.  Hence,  the  an- 
archism which  entered  the  thinking  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  America  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  was 
always  repudiated  by  him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sym- 
pathetic with  Labor  under  the  terrific  abuse  to  which 
it  was  subjected  by  the  industrialists  and  the  railroad 
magnates  during  the  decades  mentioned,  but  he  was 
intolerant  of  the  anarchists  who  preached  up  and 
down  the  railroads  and  who  are  still  feebly  preaching 
that  violence  is  the  door  through  which  Labor  can 
escape  into  the  open  road.  During  his  early  years  as 
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trainman,  Whitney  came  in  contact  with  many  of 
these  preachers  of  disruption.  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand where  he  stood.  He  beheves  that  Labor  will  win 
its  victories  through  enUsting  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  in  the  righteousness  of  its  cause.  He  has  often 
given  utterance  to  these  principles  on  the  platform 
and  through  written  publications. 

Whitney  is  not  a  complacent  unionist.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  and  attainments  reached  by 
his  organization.  He  aspires  to  a  much  higher  plane. 
He  is  anxious  to  see  the  universal  triumph  of  workers 
through  organized  units,  workers  organized  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor.  On  account  of  this  wide  sympathy 
for  unionism  he  was  invited  to  address  the  Omaha 
Union  Label  League  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city 
auditorium  on  January  21,  193 1.  His  subject  was 
Optimism. 

"I  have  been  an  optimist,"  he  began,  "all  my  life 
because  I  have  faith  in  our  country,  our  people,  and 
our  institutions.  I  am  an  optimist  because  I  believe 
that  a  better  time  is  coming,  and  that  spirit  is  neces- 
sarily essential  to  our  well  being  and  in  the  interest 
of  progress." 

He  added:  "It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  Union  Label 
League  should  have  sponsored  this  meeting  as  this  league 
stands  squarely  behind  that  insignia,  the  union  label, 
which  is  a  guarantee  that  the  articles  which  it  adorns 
were  made  under  fair,  union  conditions.  In  other  words 
it  is  an  assurance  that  the  articles  or  goods  it  adorns  were 
not  manufactured  in  sweat  shops  or  by  men  and  women 
underpaid  and  overworked,  nor  by  scab  labor." 

He  has  placed  himself  behind  the  union  label  on 
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all  occasions.  He  believes  frankly  in  universal  union- 
ism, vi^hich,  when  finally  achieved,  will  mean  that 
human  kind  will  be  one  in  spirit,  in  action,  and  in 
achievement. 

In  the  election  of  1932,  Whitney  made  his  voice 
heard  over  the  country  in  support  of  President  Roose- 
velt. In  July,  1936,  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  National 
Labor  Executive  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  John  L.  Lewis,  and  summoned  from  the  forty-eight 
states  the  legislative  representatives  of  the  Brother- 
hood for  a  conference  in  Cleveland  on  the  political 
issues.  They  assembled  on  August  24,  1936.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  a  unanimous  resolution  was  adopted, 
approving  the  candidacy  of  President  Roosevelt  for 
reelection.  The  minutes  of  the  assembly  carry  a  scath- 
ing denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  the  President,  and 
are  equally  laudatory  of  his  achievements.  To  quote 
from  the  paper: 

"In  November,  1936,  we  are  to  hold  a  national  elec- 
tion, in  keeping  with  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  now  that  men  and  women  take  stock  of  their  polit- 
ical representatives  and  undertake  to  elect  their  friends 
and  to  defeat  their  enemies. 

"Since  1929,  this  nation  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a 
bitter  man-made  depression.  The  people  have  suffered 
gravely  and  their  emotions  have  been  stirred.  Their  lib- 
erties have  been  curtailed  by  those  who  make  a  jest  of 
liberty. 

"Labor  has  always  loved  democracy.  Labor  is  Democ- 
racy. The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  aware 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  forefathers  to  give  us  polit- 
ical democracy  and  to  banish  from  our  land  the  political 
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tyranny  of  King  George.  Now  it  is  another  form  of 
tyranny.  We  look  with  grare  apprehension  upon  those 
unmitigated  'privileged  princes'  who,  accusing  President 
Roosevelt  of  dictatorship,  practice  dictatorship  within 
their  own  organizations.  (Hypocrisy  added  to  lust  for 
profits  and  power.)  Likewise,  we  denounce  those  who 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  economic  tyranny  to  which  Labor 
has  been  subjected  time  out  of  mind. 

"The  President  voiced  our  sentiments  in  his  Accept- 
ance Speech  in  Philadelphia  on  June  27,  when  he  called 
the  nation's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution overthrew  political  tyranny  but  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  a  war  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  'eco- 
nomic royalists.' 

"In  the  coming  campaign  we  shall  vigorously  oppose 
those  forces  which  prate  of  dictatorship,  while  them- 
selves exercising  an  insolent  dictatorship  in  all  industry. 
This  Brotherhood  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  dictatorship, 
whether  political  or  economic.  The  forces  of  Fascism  are 
spreading  their  evil  and  anti-labor  doctrines  over  the 
entire  world.  We  look  with  the  utmost  suspicion  upon 
those  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  'liberty'  and  'rugged 
individualism,'  while  clinging  to  their  huge  holding  com- 
panies, monopolies  and  trusts,  which  have  been  capital- 
ized out  of  the  unpaid-for  toil  of  Labor.  We  impugn 
their  sincerity  when  they  charge  President  Roosevelt  with 
favoring  'collectivism,'  while  at  the  same  moment  they 
are  promoting  their  own  audacious  monopolies  and  finan- 
cial dictatorships! 

"The  workers  of  the  nation,  who  produce  the  wealth, 
are  being  urged  to  become  'rugged  individualists,'  by  men 
who  never  in  their  lives  made  a  dime  as  rugged  individ- 
uals. The  Morgans,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Bakers,  and  the 
barons  of  finance  and  industry  generally,  have  risen  to 
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power  and  wealth,  not  through  rugged  individual  efforts, 
but  through  the  control  of  the  credit  machinery  of  the 
country  and  through  the  dictatorship  exercised  over  the 
national  Government.  Through  this  control,  the  eco- 
nomic barons  set  up  their  ambuscades  and  barriers  and 
forced  the  American  people  to  run  the  gauntlet.  No 
wonder  they  were  robbed  on  the  way! 

"It  is  this  unholy  gang  of  freebooters  that  our  noble 
President  has  fought  and  promises  to  continue  to  fight 
until  we  shall  again  be  free. 

*'We  love  President  Roosevelt  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made.  He  speaks  the  language  of  the  common  man.  Let 
us  review  the  inspiring  principles  which  he  set  forth 
when  he  promised  to  *enlist  for  the  duration  of  the  war,' 
against  the  *economic  royalists.'  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  that  memorable  Acceptance  Speech: 

"  'It  was  natiu'al  and  perhaps  human  that  the  privileged 
princes  of  these  new  economic  dynasties,  thirsting  for 
power,  reached  out  for  control  over  government  itself. 
They  created  a  new  despotism  and  wrapped  it  in  the 
robes  of  legal  sanction.  In  its  service  new  mercenaries 
sought  to  regiment  the  people,  their  labor  and  their 
properties.  And  as  a  result  the  average  man  once  more 

confronts  the  problem  that  faced  the  Minute  Man. 

«        «        * 

"  *The  royalists  of  the  economic  order  have  conceded 
that  political  freedom  was  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  have  maintained  that  economic  slavery 
was  nobody's  business.  They  granted  that  the  govern- 
ment could  protect  the  citizen  in  his  right  to  vote  but 
they  denied  that  the  government  could  do  anything  to 

protect  the  citizen  in  his  right  to  work  and  live.  .  .  . 

*        «        * 

"  We  are  poor  indeed  if  this  nation  cannot  afford  to 
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lift  from  every  recess  of  American  life  the  dread  fear  of 
the  unemployed  that  they  are  not  needed  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  afford  to  accumulate  a  deficit  in  the  books  of 
human  fortitude.  ... 

*        *        * 

"  ^Governments  can  err— presidents  do  make  mistakes, 
but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us  that  divine  justice  weighs 
the  sins  of  the  cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted in  different  scales. 

"'Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  government  that 
lives  in  a  spirit  of  charity  than  the  consistent  omissions 
of  a  government  frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference. 

"'There  is  a  mysterious  cycle  in  human  events.  To 
some  generations  much  is  given.  Of  others  much  is  ex- 
pected. This  generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.' " 

«        #        * 

After  the  above  quotations  from  President  Roose- 
velt's acceptance  address,  the  conference  concluded 
with: 

"This  endorsement  is  made  by  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
comprising  the  President,  Assistant  President,  National 
Legislative  Representative,  and  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tive Representatives  of  the  Brotherhood,  assembled  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  25,  1936. 

"Not  only  do  we  endorse  President  Roosevelt,  but  we 
hereby  declare  that  we  shall  return  to  our  respective 
States,  there  to  inform  all  our  members  of  this  endorse- 
ment, and  to  establish  machinery  in  each  State  to  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  the  reelection  of  the 
people's  friend,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt." 

At  times  when  Whitney  returns  from  his  ofEce, 
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tired  from  the  grind  of  the  day,  he  sits  back  in  a 
comfortable  chair  and  draws  down  a  volume  of  his 
favorite  poems.  This  is  one  of  his  chief  diversions.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  his  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  serious  matters,  he  can  relax  and  turn  to 
lighter  things.  The  reading  of  poetry  furnishes  an 
antidote  to  the  poisonous  effusions  of  the  day.  His 
favorite  poet  is  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  among  his 
favorite  poems  is  "My  Ships." 

It  is  a  plaintive  poem  which  finds  resonance  in 
many.  Another  of  her  poems  is  often  open  before  him 
-"Labor  Day."  Then,  Poe's  "Raven,"  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline,"  Scott's  "Patriotism,"  Kipling's  "If," 
and  a  short  poem  called  "Old  Friend,"  by  an  unknown 
author. 

Whitney  in  quieter  mood  has  delved  into  some 
of  the  mysteries  which  lie  about  us.  He  is  very  fond 
of  the  following  passage,  and  its  philosophy  fits  well 
into  his  own  thinking: 

"There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which 
the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen.  Whoever  looks  into 
interstellar  abysses  knows  that  there  is  a  highway  which 
even  the  spirit  of  man,  in  its  most  daring  dreams,  has  not 
trod.  Forever  nature  moves  under  the  compulsion  of 
power  which  man  does  not  appraise.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  beyond  human  law.  And  the  light  that 
flashes  through  the  universe  is  not  kindled  at  man's  forge. 

"And  yet  we  are  beginning  to  understand  our  kin- 
ship with  the  life  that  seems  alien— to  understand  that 
God  and  man  are  not  divided  by  visible  or  invisible  sub- 
stance. The  upward  impulses  of  the  race,  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  beauty  of  art,  the  glory  of  ideals,  and  the 
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triumphs  of  the  spirit,  attest  that  man  is  the  moving 
instrument  through  which  the  divine  becomes  articulate." 

While  always  busy,  Mr.  Whitney  nevertheless 
spends  some  time  attending  lodges  and  clubs.  He  is  a 
Mason,  an  Elk,  an  aide  with  the  rank  of  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  a  member  of 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  Grand  Coun- 
selor of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  an  honorary  member  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Cleveland  Auto  Club,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  Chairman  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor League  of  Northern  Ohio. 

Alexander  Fell  Whitney  is  not  a  high-hat  type. 
His  likings  are  for  the  simple  things  of  life.  He  has  a 
home  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Cleveland,  and 
he  spends  much  of  his  leisure  there  in  his  garden. 

He  has  grandchildren,  who  romp  and  revel  with 
him.  He  is  a  lover  of  all  life,  kind  and  gentle,  but  is  as 
inflexible  as  iron  where  a  point  of  honor  is  concerned. 

His  life  runs  with  the  words  of  Havelock  Ellis:  "In 
the  moral  world  wc  arc,  ourselves,  the  light-bearers, 
and  the  cosmic  process  is  in  us,  made  flesh.  For  a  brief 
space  it  is  granted  to  us,  if  we  will,  to  enlighten  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  our  path." 

Alexander  F.  Whitney  is  one  of  the  important 
assets  of  our  nation. 
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Present  Grand  Lodge  Officers  and  Boards  of  the 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

October  i,  1936 

regular  officers 

A.  F.  Whitney President 

S.  R.  Harvey Assistant  to  the  President 

W.  J.  Babe Vice  President 

Wm.  Bishop Vice  President 

W.  L.  Reed Vice  President 

J.  H.  McQuaid Vice  President 

D.  A.  MacKenzie Vice  President 

C.  H.  Smith Vice  President 

C.  W.  Jones Vice  President 

E.  E.  Oster Vice  President 

W.  P.  Kennedy , Vice  President 

J.  A.  Zanger Vice  President 

G.  W.  Anderson General  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

J.  A.  Farquharson Editor  and  Manager 

J.  A.  Farquharson  ....    National  Legislative  Representative 
A.  J.  Kelly Dominion  Legislative  Representative 

BOARD    OF    trustees 

James  Conley Chairman 

W.  V.  Hamilton Secretary 

G.  J.  Giguere Member 

EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

T.  W.  Donnelly Chairman 

W.  D.  Jackson Secretary 

R.  J.  Powers Member 

D.  J.  Breshnan Member 

L.  O.  Peterson Member 
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BOARD    OF    INSURANCE 

R.  McBirnie Chairman 

W.  L.  Moorhead Secretary 

R.  A.  Edwards Member 

J.  E.  McGahey Member 

E.  C.  Seeley Member 

C.  E.  Sallade Member 

H.  Gegenheimer Member 

BOARD    OF    APPEALS 

E.  O.  Dugan Chairman 

W.  R.  Anderson Secretary 

W.  J.  Goodfellow Member 

W.  S.  Ross Member 

H.  M.  Cousins Member 

David  Wagner Member 

W.  O'Rourke Member 
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Past  Grand  Lodge  Officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

GRAND    master 

George  E.  Hudson 1883 

Charles  J.  Woodworth 1883-84 

James  E.  Grimes 1884 

W.  J.  Bamett 1884-85 

Eugene  McCarty 1885 

S.  E.  Wilkinson 1885-95 

P.  H.  Morrissey 1895-1908 

W.  G.  Lee 1909 

PRESIDENT 

W.  G.  Lee 1909-28 

A.  F.  Whitney 1928-36 

ASSISTANT    GRAND    MASTER 

W.  G.  Lee 1905-08 

T.  R.  Dodge 1909 

ASSISTANT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

T.  R.  Dodge 1909-27 

W.  N.  Doak 1927-28 

J.  A.  Farquharson i928-30-P5r^  of  1933 

S.  R.  Harvey ig}0--^6— Except  part  of  ig^-^ 

VICE    GRAND    MASTER 

Charles  J.  Woodworth 1883 

Daniel  Hopkins 1884 

Eugene  McCarty 1884-85 

Neal  Sullivan 1885-87 

W.  G.  Edens 1887-89 
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L.  C.  Foster 1888-89 

T.  T.  Slattery 1888-93 

P.  H.  Morrissey 1889-95 

C.  N.  Terrell 1889-90 

Geo.  W.  Newman 1890-95 

A.  E.  Brown 1893-95 

W.  G.  Lee 1895-1905 

T.  R.  Dodge 1895-1908 

Val  Fitzpatrick 1895-1909 

W.  T.  Newman 1901-09 

James  Murdock 1905-09 

A.  F.  Whitney 1907-09 

H.  W.  Belnap 1909 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

VaJ  Fitzpatrick 1909-23 

James  Murdock 1909-21  ajid  1927-33 

A.  F.  Whitney 1909-28 

G.  H.  Sines 1909-21 

Robert  Mclntyre 1909-17 

John  Bannon 191 1-27 

J.  A.  Farquharson 191 1-28 

W.  N.  Doak 1916-27 

G.  W.  Anderson 1917-29 

M.  J.  Murphy 1921-23 

W.  J.  Babe 1922-36 

S.  R.  Harvey 1922-30  and  1933-34 

J.  H.  McQuaid 1922-36 

W.  L.  Reed 1923-36 

W.  V.  Hamilton  . 1924-34 

William  Dougherty 1927-28 

Wm.  Bishop 1928-36 

W.  W.  McKirchy 1928-36 

D.  A.  MacKenzie 1928-36 

R.  A,  Knoff 1929-33 

C.  H.  Smith 1931-3*^ 

J.  P.  Cunningham 1933-35 

C.  W.  Jones i934-3^ 

E.  E.  Oster i934-3<5 

W.  P.  Kennedy i935-3<5 

J.  A.  Zanger 1936 
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GRAND    SECRETARY 
Union  C.  Osterhout 1883-85 

GRAND    TREASURER 
J.W.White 1883-85 

GRAND    SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER 

Ed.  F.  0*Shea 1885-89 

W.  A.  Siieahan 1889-97 

A.  E.  King 1897-1909 

GENERAL    SECRETARY    AND    TREASURER 

A.  E.  King 1909-26 

P.  M.  Booth  (Acting) Parts  1926-7-8 

T.  R.  Dodge 1927 

A.  F.  Whitney 1928 

W.  G.  Lee 1928-29 

G.  W.  Anderson 1929-36 

EDITOR    AND    MANAGER 

J.  P.  Bledsoe  and  Ed.  F.  O'Shea 1885 

Ed.  F.  O'Shea 1886-89 

L.  W.  Rogers 1889-91 

D.  L.  Cease 1891-1928 

W.  N.  Doak 1928-30-Pjrf  of  1933 

J.  A.  Farquharson i<)^o-^6-Except  part  of  1933 

NATIONAL    LEGISLATIVE    REPRESENTATIVE 

H.  R.  Fuller 1907-09 

A.  A.  Roe 1910 

Val  Fitzpatrick 1913-16 

W.  N.  Doak igi6'}o— Except  part  1927-8 

William  Dougherty igiy-zS-Part  only 

W.  N.  Doak 1933-Ptfrt  only 

J.  A.  Farquharson ig}0'^6-Except  part  1933 
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DOMINION    LEGISLATIVE    REPRESENTATIVE 

John  Maloney 1913 

James  Murdock 1913-19 

T.  J.  Coughlin 1920-32 

James  Conley 1932 

J.  L.  Labreche 1933-35 

A.  J.  Kelly ^935-3^ 
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MEN  engaged  in  transportation  work  on  our 
American  railroads,  as  well  as  men  who  represent 
transportation  workers,  are  constant  travelers.  Whit- 
ney's record  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  historical  data  of  miles  traveled: 

1 889-1 890    Miles  run  as  News  Butcher 61,000 

1 890-1906    Miles  run  as  Freight  Brakeman  and 

Conductor   303,223 

1 902-1 907    Miles  run  as  Chairman,  General 

Grievance  Committee,  B.  of  R. 

T.  on  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry 194,084 

1 907-1 92 8    Miles  run  as  Vice  President,  B.  of 

R.  T 587,022 

1928-1936  Miles  run  as  President,  B.  of  R.  T.  235,979 
1912-1936    A^iles  by  automobile  175^525 

Total 1,556,833 

When  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors 
that  enter  into  this  record,  such  as  traveling  on  slow 
local  freight  trains  across  the  wide  spaces  of  the  great 
Northwest,  and  on  slow  and  infrequent  passenger 
trains,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  Whitney's 
life  has  been  spent  on  wheels. 

The  distance  traveled  as  news  butcher  would  have 
taken  him  2%  times  around  the  earth;  as  freight 
brakeman  and  conductor,  more  than  1 2  times  around 
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the  world.  The  miles  covered  in  the  interest  of  train 
and  yardmen  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  would  have  taken  him  eight  times  around 
the  globe;  and  as  Vice  President  of  the  Brotherhood, 
miles  traveled  would  span  the  globe  i^Vz  times.  As 
President  of  the  Brotherhood,  Whitney  rode  trains 
which  would  have  carried  him  9V2  times  around  the 
earth.  According  to  his  records  he  has  driven  automo- 
biles during  the  past  24  years  a  distance  equal  to  seven 
circuits  of  the  earth.  The  sum  total  of  miles  traveled 
is  equal  to  62%  times  the  girdle  of  the  world.  These 
miles,  for  the  most  part,  were  traveled  in  the  interest 
of  the  men  who  work  upon  freight  and  passenger 
trains  and  yard  engines  operated  by  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
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